:ff VAT  up  to  15%, 

;:|sstock,  travel  tax 
:  Sjf to  pay  for  war 


;r  "Pta;<,  -  •  By  AVI  TEMKIN  .  the  rates,  of  company  taxes. 

„  7  :  ritt5  Post  Economic  Reporter  Regarding  payment  of  the  taxes, 

%  ^  rcK.^*- '  A  2  per  cent  tax  on  the  sale  of  the_  Treasury  decided  that  the 

■v  ^  stock  on  the  stock  market,  a  IS60Q  stock  tax  will  be  collected  by  banks- 

•  ''  *i  travel  tax  on  every  Israeli  leaving  brokers  at  the  time  of  sale  and 

-=  ^  the  country  and  an  increase  of  transferred  by  them  to  the  Finance 

.'“-ci  Value  Added  Tax  from  12  to  15  per  Ministry.  Travellers  will  pay  the 

' "  ■*?' « cent  —  these '  are  the  principal  IS600  levy  at  the  point  of  departure. 
*'z  measures  decided  on  by  the  govern-  All  the  steps  taken  are  included  in 

ne.k  men!  yesterday  to  finance  the  war  in  one  general  package  called  “Peace 

Lebanon.  They  will  be  effective  for  Galilee  Levy.”  They  are  covered 
,  .  v  from  tomorrow.  by  tbe  emergency  regulations,  and 

The  government  also  decided  thus  do  not  need  Knesset  approval. 
^  ‘  that  3  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  m-  The  regulations  are  to  expire  on 

^  ■»«.  crease  of  the  consumer  price  index  July.3I,  by  which  date  the  Finance 

"  '  •Ic'u:  •;  j,.  will  not  be  included  in  the  calcula-  Ministry  intends  bringing  diem  to 

•■■  ■' :  he  dei![  ^  tion  of  the  cost-of-living  allowance  the  Knesset  to  be  converted  into 
Br.*  •}  to  be  paid  to  wage  earners  next  Oc-  ^aw*  That  will  make  the  package  ©f- 
■;  'veia  ^ '  tober.  fectiye  for  the  duration  of  the  pre- 

-c^nc«  jv/ The  VAT  increase  includes  im-  sent  fiscal  year. 

*  ac:  ^ ports,  which  means  that  an  ad-  The  only  measure  that  will  not  be 

:  efitiona)  levy- has  been  imposed  on  extended  beyond  next  September 

r  imports.  is'  the  IS600  travel  tax. 

r:e  The  Treasury  decided  not  to  go  finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor 

Sy-  ^  ahead  with  the  planned  reduction  in  -  (Cortteaed  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 

- ' - ; - — - : — — - 

to  seek  withdrawal  of 


1  -mc  r-'jj 


foreign  forces  from  Lebanon 


•  •  WASHINGTON.  —  U.S. 

v  "■? "  Secretary  of  Stale  Alexander  Haig 

_  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 

-  *1?  ^  foreign  armies,  including  Syrian  and 
-"'^v  Israeli  troops,  from  Lebanon  once  it 
is  clear  that  the  cease-fire  is 

f  'l  ?  holding. 

•  r  .•  .  .. 

-  *  • .  7 >  It  was  the  first  time  since  Israel’s 

•  .  ,7f  **'  invasion  of  Lebanon  a  week  ago 

•  a  official  has  publicly  and 

-  7.  explicitly  called  for  the  withdrawal 
.  ... '  ‘ erf  Syrian  forces,  who  have  occupied 

- -t  *!‘7“  part  of  the  country  since  1976. 

•  ■■  Haig  said  in  a  television  interview 
‘that  tip  administration's  first 

-  k  ;.:r  i:v.  priority  is  to  stop  the  bloodshed. 

■  ir Then  it  will  seek  a  long-term  solu- 

vj,,  tion  re-establishing  the  sovereignty 

„  -j-  7.  .-7  of  Lebanon. . ..  ^  ..  _• _ 

. »  ;kt  r  “Clearly,  no  one  would  welcome 

•  .  :t  ’x‘  s  return  to  status  Q&o  ante  in 

Lebanon,  with  all  , the  instabilities 
'  r  : .  that  we’ve  experienced  since  1976,” 

•  -i.  r-:  rf  Haig  said.  “I  think  we  are  going  to 

-r  ::  want  to  work  to  achieve  adjust- 
,  f  ments  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 

■  t  err  foreign  dements  from. Lebanon.” 

Whether  the  administration 
-r’  would  be  willing  to  send  American 
-•{ troops  to  the  area  to  participate  in  a 
peace-keeping  force  is  “still  a 
hypothetical  question”  not  yet  con- 
sidered,  Haig  said. 

..  At  the  same  time,  Haig  and 
.  y  J  f  K  Israel’s  Ambassador  to  the  U.S., 


Moshc  Arens,  who  both  appeared 
separately  on  ABCs  This  Week  with 
David  Brinkley  programme,  said  that 
it  was  still  “too  early”  to  predict  a 
timetable,  for  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon. 

Arens  said  that  Israel  has  no.  in¬ 
tention  of  withdrawing  from 
Lebanon  until  it  has  created  a  situa¬ 
tion  “that  will  not  permit”  the  PLG 
to  fire  on  Israel. 

A  message  from  Washington 
reached  Jerusalem  yesterday  urging  i 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  to 
“lower  the  profile  of  military  reac¬ 
tions  to  violations  of  the  cease-fire 
in  Lebanon.”  Similar  requests' from 
Washington  to  stop  the  .bombing 
have  been  voiced  over  the  past  few 
deja.-  —  --■•••• 

In  the  Brinkley  interview,  Haag 
said  that  Soviet  fteaidoat  Leonid 
Brezhnev  has  sent  President  Ronald 
Reagan  a  second  communication 
about  the  outbreak  of. fighting  in 
Lebanon,  and  that  Reagan-  replied 
on  Saturday  night. 

“It  was  a  continuing  expression  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  about  the  potential 
dangers  of  a  spreading  of  the 
violence  and  we  share  that  concern 
ourselves,”  Haig  said.  “I  would 
describe- the  Soviet  attitude  thus  far 
as  being  encouragingly  cautious.” 
(AP,  UPI) 


Khaled  laid  to  rest, 
Mubarak  due  in  Riyadh 


:V,  El  e 
Rl>^ 


.  By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 

.  Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 

King  Khaled  of  Saudi  Arabia  was 
buried  just  after  sunset  in  Riyadh 
last  night  in  a  simple  ceremony  at¬ 
tended  by  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
and  several  other  Arab  heads  of 
state. 

President  Hosni  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  and  the  leaders  of  Sudan  and 
Oman  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Saudia  Arabia  today  for  talks  with 
the  new  leaders  of  the  desert 
kingdom.  _  _ 

.Khaled,  69,  who  had  a  history  of 
heart  trouble,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
yesterday  morning  in  the  mountain 
resort  of  Ta’if,  where  he  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  Riyadh  to  spend  the 
summer. ' 

He  is  succeeded  by  Crown  Prince 
Fahd,  who  will  receive  the  bay ’a,  or 
pledges  of  support  of  his  people,  at 
a;5pecial  ceremony  scheduled  for 
today.  The  new  Crown  Prince  is  Ab- 
dullah,  commander  of  the  Saudi 
National  Guard. 

Reports  from  Riyadh  last  night 
suggested  that  the.  Arab  leaders  at¬ 
tending  the  funeral  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  presence  in  the  Saudi 
capital  to  hold  an  impromptu  “sum¬ 
mit''  on  the  two  issues  of  most  con¬ 
cern  now  to  the  Arab  world  —  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  and.  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 

Mubarak’s  presence  will  mark 


Rol  Israel 


the  first  visit  of  an  Egyptian  presi¬ 
dent  to  any  of  the  17  Arab  capitals 
that  severed  ties,  with  Cairo  after  the  , 
1979  peace  treaty  with  Israel  ■ 

Earlier,  .  Mubarak  eulogized 
Khaled  as  “a  far-righted  leader  who 
died  at  a  time  when  Arab  and 
Islamic  countries  are  in  dire  need  of 
his  wisdom  and  astute  appreciation 
of  issues,”  and  a  14-day  period  of 
mourning  was  declared  in  Egypt. 

Saudi  relations  with  Egypt  have 
improved  since  Mubarak  came  to 
power  eight  months  ago,  and  there 
have  recently  been  rumours  in.  the 
Arab  press  that  Riyadh  is  con¬ 
templating  a  restoration  of 
diplomatic  ties  with  Cairo. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  so  far  taken  a 
leading  role  in  Arab  attempts  to 
mend  fences  with  Egypt,  which  it 
apparently  would  like  to  draw  into 
some  form  gf  regional  alliance  of 
moderate  Arab  states  against  a 
perceived  threat  from  Khomeini’s 
Iran. 

(For  profiles  *«hI  background, 
see  page  5) 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
aid  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporters 
The  territory  seized  by  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  in  Lebanon  last 
week  beyond  the  projected  40- 
Irilometre  demilitarized  zone  will 
serve  as  a  bargaining  counter  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  to  make 
sure  that  the  zone  is  defined  and 
policed,  the  Cabinet  was  told 
yesterday.  .  . 

Hie  IDF  will  remain  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  cease-fire  lin ex  . until  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  gives 
the  government  the  necessary- as¬ 
surance  that  the  new  political  ar¬ 
rangement  it  seeks  in  South 
Lebanon  is  taking  shape.  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  told  a 
Galei  Zahal  correspondent 
Shamir  implied  thereby  that  a 
staggered  withdrawal  process  is  pos¬ 
sible,  from  the  present  lines  towards 
the  40  km.  mark,  to  match  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  agreement  secured  in  the 
negotiations. 

Shamir  said  that  the  government 
has  to  be  sure  the  PLO  will  not 
come  back  to  tbe  areas  the  IDF  is 
occupying,  and  that  the  PLO  will 
not  be  allowed  to  rebuild  its  terror 
infrastructure  there. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin,  and  his  cabinet  committee  of 
seven  set  up  to  pilot  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the'  post-cease- fire  phase 


Champions  humbled  in  World  Cup 


Port  Sports  Staff  and  Agencies 

The  12th  World  Soccer  Cup  finals 
were  given  a  dazzling  send-off  m 
Barcelona,  Spain  last  night.  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  1978  champions,  were, 
bumbled.  A  gallant  driving  Belgium 
defeated  the  champions  by  me  goal 
to  ml  to  register  a  deserved  victory 
in  the  opening  -game  of  the  52- 
match  month-long  football  fiesta. 

In  a  game  that  was  full  of  running 
and  exciting  exchanges  which 
augured  well  for  an  exhilirating 
championship,  Erwin  Vandenbergh 
broke  a  20-year-old  voodoo  of  goal¬ 
less  World  Cup  openers.  Eighteen 
minutes  into  die  second  half  he 
flashed  through  to  receive  a  long 
ball  from  Vercouteren.  The  Argen¬ 
tina  defence  had  conridered  him  off¬ 
side  but  the  young  Belgian  forward 
had  plenty  of  time  to  steady  himself 
carefully  and  drove  home  giving  Fil- 
liol  no  chance  with  a  strong  shot 
from  inside  the  penalty  arc. 

There  had  been  touches  of 


Maradona  magic  in  the  opening 
minutes  as  the  Argentina  baU 
wizard  Diego  Maradona  —  recently 
transferred  to  Barcelona  chib  for 
5777m.  —  weaved  bis  way  in  and  out 
of  the  Belgium  defence.  The 
Belgians  refused  to  be  overawed  by 
the  silky  skills  of  tbe  South 
Americans  and  began  to  win  the 
ball  in  midfield. 

One  of  the  keys  to  their  victory 
was  the  way  the  well-drilled  defence 
competently  kept  both  Maradona 
and  Mario  Kempes  from  making 
any  more  than  a  shadowy  showing. 
Especially  impressive  was  tbe 
bearded  Belgian  right  back  Eric 
Gerets. 

Earlier,  skyrockets 'and  balloons 
soared  over  the  Camp  Nou  stadium, 
launching  the  inaugural  ceremony 
of  the  tournament. 

The  120,000  seat  stadium  was 
only  two-thirds  full  on  a  cool  night 
made  for  soccer. 

(World  Cnp  Stipple  meet  inside)  . 


Latest  official  death-toll:  108 
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3/Vith  the  latest  news,  at  7  a.m., 
2  p.m.,  5  p,m..  8  p.m.  on  Reshet 
Dalet  —  Channel  Four.  675. 
738.  1028  kiloherz  (407.  405. 
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Overseas  service  on  short  wave 
seven  times  daily.-  Schedule 
from  Kol  Israel.  English  Dept. 
P.O.B.  1082,  Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem  Port  Staff  ** 

The  Israel  Defence  Forces 
spokesman  yesterday  released  the 
official  casualty  figures  in  the 
operation  to  date.  There  were  107 
dead,  840  wounded,  18  missing  and 
one  prisoner. 

It  is  believed  that  the  death  toll  is 
in  fact  higher,  and  yesterday  The 
Jerusalem  Post  reported  that  more 
..than  130  had  died  in  action. 

Dnring  the  fighting  over  the 
weekend,  16  soldiers  were  lolled,, 
and  176  wounded.  Of  the  total  840 
wounded,  106  were  described  as 
seriously  wounded,  198  moderately 
wounded  and  536  lightly  wounded. 

Another  36  soldiers  were  buried 
yesterday  in  military  ceremonies  all 
over  the  country. 

.  Segen  Nahum  Goldberg,  24,  a 
paratroop  officer,  was  killed  in  the 
South  Lebanon  fighting.  He  was 
buried  at  the  ML  Herzl  military 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem.  Goldberg 
was  married  only  six  months  ago. 

Also  ’  buried  at  ML  Herzl  was 


Turai  Yuva]  Harel  19,  eldest  son  of 
Jerusalem  Histadrut  leader  Yosef 
Harel.  Serving  in  a  Nahal  group 
whose  “mother  settlement”  was 
Kibbutz  Lohamei  Hagettaot,  he  was 
killed  by  a  direct  hit  from  a  shell, 
together  with  three  of  his  comrades. 

Turai  Shalom  Tam  am,  19,  who 
was  also  buried  at  Ml  Herzl, 
volunteered  for  the  Naval  Com¬ 
mando  and  from  there  was  transfer- 
xed  to  the  reconnaisance  unit  of  the 
Golani  brigade,  where  he  met  his 
death  in  the  recent  operation. 

Turai  Eyal  IshaLjb,  also,  of  jhe 
Golani  reconnaisance  unit,  was  also 
buried  at  Mt.  HerzL  His  comrades 
said  he  had  mtended  to  continue 
farming  at  his  moshav,  Mishin ar 
Ayaion,  after  completing  his  ser¬ 
vice. 

Segen  Rami  Shalgi,  25,  a 
paratroop  reserve  officer,  was 
buried  at  the  Kiryat  Shaul  military 
cemetery.  He  was  wounded  last 
Wednesday,  while  participating  in  a 
clean-up  operation  and  died  of  his 


wounds  at  Haifa's  Rambam 
hospitaL 

Samal  Ron  Levy,  19,  of  Ramat 
Gan,  was  buried  at  the  Kiryat  Shaul 
cemetety. 

Samal- Rishon  Ran  Zipper,  33, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battles  around 
Lake  Karoun  on  Friday,  was  also 
buried  at  Kiryat  Sh&uL  He  was  in 
the  special  unit  that  carried  out  the 
famous  commando  raid  on  the 
island,  of  Sbadwan  in  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  during  the  1969  War  of  Attri¬ 
tion. 

Rav-Turai  Hen  Zvi  Schattner,  20, 
was  wounded  on  Friday  south  of 
BriruL  He  was  also  buried  in  Kiryat 
Shaul.  His  comrades  were  not  able 
to  attend,  the  funeraL,  as  they  are 
still  at  the  front 

Turai  Alon  Peled,  19,  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  corps,  was  also  buried  in  Kiryat 
Shaul  yesterday.  He  had  been  an 
outstanding  student  at  the  Herzliya 
Gymnasia. 

Turai  Tion  Haim,  32,  of  Holon, 
(CootlBMd  0B  Pago  2,  CoL  2) 


an  link  reported 


Yasser  Arafat  (right),  head  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
walks  with  two  aides  to  his  headquarters  somewhere  in  Beirut 
yesterday.  Behind  him  is  his  personal  bodyguard.  This  is  tbe  first  time 
since  the  start  of  the  current  fighting  in  Lebanon  that  Arafat  has  been 
photographed.  (UPI  tdephcno) 

Israel  to  hold  area 
pending  new  DMZ 


met  yesterday  with  U.S.  envoy 
Philip  Habib,  and  presented  him 
with  what  the  cabinet  communique 
called  “a  baric  proposal  regarding 
the  arrangements  for  the  future.” 

Israeli  cabinet  sources  said  last 
night  that  Habib’s  reaction  to  the 
Israeli  proposals  is  “not  negative.” 
Habib  last  night  reportedly  urged 
Israel  not  to  fire  back  at  Palestinian 
positions  in  Beirut. 

Habib  flies  to  Damascus  today. 
But  little  real  progress  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  “arrangements  for  the 
fUture”  until  Begin  .visits  die  Ufi.  in 
a  few  days. 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  stressed  to 
The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday,  that 
Israel  is  “taking  the  diplomatic  in¬ 
itiative"  by  being  the  first  party  to 
present  proposals  for  solving  the 
crisis. 

The  proposals  as  approved  by  the 
cabinet  include  both  fundamental 
principles  and  specific  arrange¬ 
ments.  Among  the  principles  are: 
Israel’s  call  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lebanon;  the  need  to  stop 
Lebanon  from  serving  as  a  centre  of 
terrorism;  the  assumption  by  the 
Lebanese  government  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  along  with  other  parties.  For 
demilitarization  and  related 
agreements;  and  tbe  need  to 
remove  the  PLO  from  Lebanon. 

Another  fundamental  principle  is 
(Coatinied  ob  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Israel  forces 
isolate  PLO, 
move  into 
Beirut  suburb 

By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 

Port  M Ideas*  Affairs  Reporter 

Israeli  troops  and  tanks 
moved  into  the  Beirut  suburb  of 
Baa*bda  last  night  to  link  up 
with  pro-Israel  Christian  forces 
and  dose  the  circle  around  the 
PLO. 

Lebanese  government  officials 
and  tbe  state-run  Radio  Lebanon 
reported  the  Israelis  moved  into 
Baa*bda  without  resistance  from 
Lebanese  army  units  based  in  the 
suburb. 

The  Lebanese  presidential  palace 
is  in  the  district,  but  the  Israelis 
reportedly  did  not  try  to  take  it. 

Lebanese  government  sources 
and  the  right-wing  Christian  Voice 
of  Lebanon  radio  station  both 
reported  that  Israeli  forces  oc¬ 
cupied  g  military  hospital,  a  military 
courthouse  and  a  Lebanese  army 
barracks  In  Baa'bda. 

The  suburb  is  eight  kilometres 
from  the  centre  of  Beirut  and  strad¬ 
dles  the  demarcation  line  separating 
Moslem  and  Christian  sectors  of  the 
capital.  It  also  is  on  top  of  the  main 
highway  leading  out  of  Beirut  to 
Damascus. 

The  capture  of  Baa'bda.  the 
Reuter  correspondent  notes  in  last 
night's  dispatch  from  Beirut,  will  ef¬ 
fectively  trap  the  Palestinians  in 
Beirut. 

Beirut  was  once  again  the  scene 
of  heavy  fighting  yesterday  as  the 
fragile  cease-fire  that  went  into 
force  on  Saturday  night  broke  down 
after  less  than  12  hours,  giving  way 
to  heavy  artillery  duels  between 
Israeli  and  PLO  positions  south  of 
the  capital.  This  was  followed  by 
Israeli  air  strikes  on  PLO  targets  in 
west  Beirut  and  around  the  city's  in- 
ter national  airport. 

""  The  cease-fire  with  Syria  in  ef¬ 
fect  since  noon  Friday,  appeared  to 
be  holding  yesterday,  although 
reports  from  the  Syrian -Lebanese 
border  suggested  that  the  Syrians 
are  continuing  to  send  fresh  troops 
and  equipment  into  Lebanon. 

PLO  sources  in  Beirut  are  quoted 

l Continued  ob  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


Fighting  with  PLO  as 
Syrian  front  stays  quiet 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 

The  cease-fire  with  the  PLO, 
declared  unilaterally  by  Israel 
Saturday  night,  has  broken 
down. 

All  day  yesterday  and  most  of 
Saturday  night  Israeli  and  PLO 
artillery  exchanged  fire,  with  the 
PLO  using  Katyusha  rockets 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  were 
Israeli  casualties. 

At  2.00  p.m.  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
was  called  in  against  terrorist  posi¬ 
tions  in  south  and  south  west  Beirut. 
The  attack,  which  lasted  45 
minutes,  was  described  by  an ‘Israel 
Defence  Forces  spokesman  last 


Embassies 


night  as  “not  particularly  heavy.” 
He  refused  to  divulge  further 
details. 

Apart  from  the  Beirut  area,  the 
cease-fire  held.  No  clashes  were 
reported  with  the  Syrians,  and  both 
sides  spent  yesterday  and  Saturday 
improving  their  positions  and  re¬ 
supplying. 

In  Sidon  yesterday,  a  group  of 
terrorists  took  over  a  downtown 
mosque  and  are  reported  to  be 
holding  several  dozen  civilians 
hostage. 

The  terrorists  started 
systematically  killing  the  hostages. 

In  the  north,  the  terrorists  are 
coming  under  pressure  from  the 
(CofitituR'rf  on  Page  2,  Cot.  St 
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Beirut,  where  the  cease-fire  with  the  Palestinians  collapsed  yesterday. 
Heavy  fighting  was  taking  place  near  Shoueifat,  south  of  the 
international  airport  and  Palestinian  targets  in  Moslem  West  Beirut 
came  under  heavy  artillery  and  aerial  bombardment,  especially  the 
sports  stadium  used  by  the  PLO  as  an  armoury. 
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DI5COUHT  BARK 


Now  |  enjoy  two  salaries.  The  first  Is  to 
make  life  possible;  the  second  to  make 
itajoy. 

At  the  Israel  Discount  Bank  they  have  a 
magical  approach.  They  asked  me  hdw 
much  extra  lad  like  each  month,  for  how 


Exchange  experts  at  “Hanot  Discount”  * 
went  to  work.  The  result?  A  brilliant 
combination  of  three  trust  funds 
(Shaked,  Armon  &  Orion)  which 
together  provide  me  with  a  high 
monthly  Income,  entirely  free  of  tax. 

They  can  do  just  the  same  for  you  too. 

For  full  details,  visit  any  Israel  Diseotmt 
Bank  branch  or  pop  in  to  one  of  the 
Israel  Discount  Battiks  Advisory 
Centers  (Dfceengoff  Square,  Tel  Aviv, 
Clal  Center,  Jerusalem;  34  Herzl  SL, 
Haifa). 

Regular  monthly  income  is  made 
available  in  3  simple  ways  at  the  Israel 
Discount  Bank: 

*  Tamar  &  Gefen  Pension  Funds 

*  flanot  Discount's  Mutual  Funds 

*  The  Bank's  savings  schemes: 
ftron  Rav-Tahfiti  and 

Hron  Lakol  Tzamood. 


*  flanot  Discount  ~  Mutual  Funds 
Management 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


A  delegation  of  the  Welsh  Trade 
Union  Congress,  headed  by  its 
general-secretary,  G.H.  Wright, 
yesterday  called  on  Histadrnt 
secretary-general  Yeroham  MesheL 


World  WIZO  President  Raya 
Jaglom,  Israel  Chairman  Michal 
Moda*i  and  WIZO  Israel  organiza¬ 
tion  head  Carmela  Resse  yesterday 
toured  the  Galilee  Panhandle  to 
learn  at  first  hand  how  WIZO  can 
most  effectively  increase  its  aid  to 
the  local  population. 


The  private  papers  af  the  late  Prof. 
Yisrae]  Efros,  the  first  rector  of  Tel 
Aviv  University,  were  yesterday  for- 
raeUy-fairned  over- to  -the  university- 
archives  by-  Mrs.  Mildred  Efros  at  a 
ceremony  ■  in  rector-  Yoram  -D&P’ 
tern's  office.  The  former  president 
of  the  university,  George  Wise,  the 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Arye  Dulzin,  and  the 
former  mayor  of  Tel  Aviv,  Haim 
Lcvanon,  were  among  those -pre¬ 
sent 


The  Jerusalem  Rotary  Club’s  gar¬ 
den  party  at  the  home  of  U.S. 
Consul-General  Brandon  Grove  Jr. 
has  been  postponed  until  further 
notice. 


ARRIVALS 


George  Votnovkh,  mayor  of  devdaod, 
Ohio,  and  Ui  wife,  to  mend  the  dedication  of 
the  MoDy  Agnes  Voinov ich  Recreational  Park 
in  northern  Galilee  in  memory  of  their 
daughter  and  planted  by  the  Jewish  National 
Fond. 


Adam  and  Sela 
shot  in  villa— TV 


Aluf  Yekutiel  Adam  and  Aluf- 
Mishne  Haim  Sela,  who  were  lolled 
in  Lebanon  on  Thursday,  were  diot 
4  by  a  gang  of  seven  terrorists  in  a  lux- 
-  ury  villa  in  the  town  of  Doha.  This 
•  was  disclosed  last  night  by  Israel 
Television's  defence  reporter  Ron 
Ben-Yishai. 

Adam  and  Sela  entered  the  house 
to  survey  the  Beirut  International 
Airport  from  the  veranda.  They 
were  coming  down  the  staircase  of 
the  villa,  after  completing  their  in¬ 
spection,  when  the  seven  terrorists, 
who  were  concealed  under  the 
stairs,  shot  them  at  point-blank 
range. 

Israeli  soldiers  who  were  cm  the 
veranda  gave  chase,  killing  three 
and  capturing  two.  • 


CoS  called  on  to 
curb  looting 

Post  Knesset  Correspondent 
Deputy  Knesset  Speaker  Meir 
Cohen-Avidor  wrote  to  Chief  of 
Staff  Rav-AIuf  Rafael  Eitan  yester¬ 
day  asking  him  to  make  a  renewed 
appeal  to  all  Israeli  soldiers  in 
Lebanon  to  refrain  from  looting. 

Cohen  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  he 
took  this  step  in  the  wake  of  a  press 
report  about  a  sgan-aluf  (lieutenant- 
colonel)  trying  to  smuggle  six  looted 
videotapes  bade  into  Israel. 

Cohen,  who  lost  a  son  in  a 
previous  Israel  Defence  Forces 
campaign,  wrote  Eitan.  that  if 
bereaved  parents  are  to  face  their 
sons’  graves  with  heads  erect  and 
with  consciences  clear,  Israeli 
soldiers  must  at  all  times  maintain  a 
scrupulous  code  of  honour.™! 
regard  to  protection  of  crvflsans 
fives  and  with  regard  to.  plunder.. 


Disturbances  in  Nablus 

NABLUS  (Itim).  — 
turbances  took  placeherc 
in  - which  demonstrators  threw 
stones  at  Israeli  vehicles.  Tbp 
windshield  of  a  poKce  car  was 
smashed.  .  . 
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was  buried  in  the  Holon  local 
cemetery;  He  was  killed  only  an 
hour  before  the  cease-fire  went  into 
effect  on  Friday. 

Also  in  Holon,  Rav-Turai  Ezra 
Ashkenazi,  22,  was  buried  in  the 
cemeteiy’s  military  section.  He  had 
served  in  the  paratroop  brigade  of 
the  Nahal  corps. 

Saxnal  Shimon  Kaliot,  42,  of  Bat 
Yam  was  buried  in  Holon.  He  was 
killed  in  fighting  on  the  Syrian  front 
on  Wednesday.  His  funeral  was 
delayed  till  yesterday  to  allow  his 
.brothers  from  the  U.S.  to  attend. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
daughters. 

Samal- Rishon  Uri  Marciano,  28, 
was  buried  in  Lod.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  twin  girls,  bom  four  months 
ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lod 
gymnastic  team. 

Samal  Daniel  Brenner,  31,  was 
buried  in  Pardess  Hanna.  He  was 
born  and  educated  in  the  U.S.  and1 
came  to  Israel  with  his  parents  at 
the  age  of  18. 

Three  Rehovot  funerals  were 
held  for  Samal  Shmuel  Hochman, 
29,  and  two  friends  —  Rav-Turai 
Han  Gadassi,  24  and  Samal  Yonatan 
Gotthelf,  26.  All  three  lost  their 
five  in  the  fighting  on  Friday, 
before  the  cease-fire  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  r 

Rav-Turai  Aharon  Luria,  27,  was 
buried  in  his  home  town  of  Bnei 
Brak.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hesder  yeshiva  at  Kibbutz 
Sha'albim.  He  was  eulogised  by 
-Agudat  Yisrael  Knesset  Member 
.Men ahem  Porush.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  baby  girl. 

There  were  three  funerals  in 
Ashdod  yesterday.  Samal-Rishon 
Yaacov  Marciano,  41,  who  leaves  a 
wife  and  three  children,  Samal 
Nehemia  Havati,  27,  who  leaves  a 
wife  and  baby  boy,  and  Turai  Nis- 
sim  Gavricl,  18,  who  was  mobilized 
to  the  armoured  corps  only  seven 
months  ago. 

Rav-Turai  David  Dehan,  19,  was 
buried  at  the  Carmel  Beach 
cemetery  in  Haifa.  A  yeshiva  stu¬ 
dent  before  his  army  service,  he 
served  as  a  combat  medical  orderly 
in  the  paratroops. 

Another  combat  medical  orderly, 
Rabat  Tuvia  Skajo,  21,  was  also 
buried  at  the  Carmel  Beach 
cemetery.  Skajo  had  recently  been 
advised  to  transfer  from  his  unit 
because  of  health  problems;  but  he 
refused  to  do  so. 

Rav-Turai  Nir  Yehoshua  and 
Rav-Turai  Ran  Shani  were  both 
buried  at  their  home  town  of  Kiryat 
ITvon.  The  two  19-year-old  boys 
were  both  serving  in  NahaL 

Samal  Yossi  Davidescu,  19,'  of 


Even  Yehuda,  was  buried  in  his 
home  village  in  the  northern 
Sharon.  He  insisted  on  joining  the 
paratroops,  despite  a  low  health 
profile. 

Turai  Shimon  Shoshan,  19,  was 
buried  in  Kiryat  Shmona. 

There  were  also  funerals  at  five 
kibbutzim.  Samal  Moshe 
Brodctzky,  28,  was  buried  at  Dafna. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  month-old 
son.  - 

Samal  Gad  Avraham  Raz,  29,  of 
Nir  Etzion,  fought  in  a  number  of 
campaigns,  nearly  losing  his  life  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  In  Sklon 
last  week,  he  captured  two  ter¬ 
rorists;  but  one  of  them  shot  him 
fatally  after  surrendering. 

Segen-Mishne  Yosef  Kobrinsky, 
22,  was  buried  at  Gesher  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  friends 
from  all  over  the  Jordan  valley. 

Segen  Yariv  Malik  was  buried  in 
a  non-religious  ceremony  in  the 
Kfar  Gfladi  cemetery,  following  his 
parents'  request  to  respect  their 
son’s  distance  from  religion  while 
he  was  alive. 

The  parents,  Yehezkd  and  Yael 
Malik,  both  veterans  of  combat  un¬ 
its,  stressed  that  their  son  bad  loved 
bis  country  and  died  for  its  security, 
and  that  the  ceremony  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  anti-religious  feel¬ 
ings.  They  said  that  the  chief 
chaplain  to  the  forces  had  respected 
their  wish  to  memorialize  their  son 
according  to  the  way  he  lived  —  and 
the  ceremony  was  held  without  a 
rabbi.  At  the  graveside  friends 
eulogised  Malik  and  one  of  diem 
read  the  El  Maleh  Rah  ami  m. 

Malik  was  killed  when  his  tank, 
part  of  the  invading  spearhead,  was 
hit  by  a  Syrian  shell. 

Samal  Ravfrr  Kriv,  20,  was  buried 
at  Merhavia.  He  feO  in  a  tank  battle 
on  the  Syrian  front. 

Rav-Turai  Ezra  Natan,  39,  was 
buried  at  Tel  Yosef.  _ 

Rav  Turai  Joel  Bar-Haim 
(Heymans),  30,  of  Moshav  Hofit, 
near  Kfar  Vitkin,  was  buried  yester¬ 
day  at  the  moshav  cemetery.  Bar- 
Haim,  who  served  in  the  Nahal 
reconnaissance  unit,  was  bom  n 
Kibbutz  Dovrat  and  moved  with  his 
parents  to  ■  Hofit.  He  studied 
business  management  in  the  U.S. 
and  on  his  return  to  Israel  became 
assistant  marketing  director  in  the 
Lehavie  Iskar  plant  in  Nahariya.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

In  addition,  the  following  were 
buried  yesterday:  Seren  Zion 
Hazan,  28,  from  Sderot;  Rav-Turai 
Yoel  Bar-Haim,  30,  of  Hofit;  Rav- 
Turai  Shmaryahu  Cohen,  24,  from 
Kiryat  Haim;  Samal  Oren  Frenkel, 
20,  of  Kibbutz  KabrL 
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(Continued  from  Page  One) 
said  yesterday  that  the  government 
is  expecting  to  collect  ISIS  billion 
from  the  levy. 

Of  the  anticipated  IS15bn  IS  12b. 
will  come  from  the  increase  in  VAT, 
tS2b.  iron  the  stock  levy,  and  the 
rest  from  the  travel  levy. 


While  some  economic  observers 
in  Jerusalem  said  that  the  Treasury 
was  exploiting  the  present 
emergency  situation  to  take  some 
unpopular,  though  necessary,  steps, 
Aridor  insisted  that  there-had  been 
no  intention  before  the  war  to  im¬ 
pose  this  additional  burden  on  the 
public.  He  said  that  it  is  necessary 
not  to  include  3  per  cent  of  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  consumer  price 
index  in  the  calculation  of  the  cost- 
of-living  allowance,  since  otherwise 
the  public  will  receive  the  amount 
paid  as  VAT  as  c-o-1  compensation. 


Aridor  warned  private  employers 
not  to  pay  more  than  the  amount 
calculated  after  the  3  per  cent 
reduction  as  c-o-1  allowances.  He 
added  that  any  larger  payment  will 
not  be  recognized  as  costs  by  the  tax 
authorities. 

Budget  Director  Ya’acov  Gadish 
said  the  package  makes  a  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  economic  burden, 
since  its  measures  deal  with  every 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Trade  and  Industry  Minister  Gi¬ 
deon  Patt  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  the  steps  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  represent  only  a  marginal 
price  to  pay  compared  to  the  targets 
achieved  by  the  Lebanon  operation. 
He  added  that  the  2  per  cent  levy  on 
stock  sales  is  a  long-due  measure, 
and  stressed  that  the  VAT  increase 
is  a  consequence  of  the  high 
economic  price  of  the  war. 


With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  loss  of 
our  son,  brother,  brother-in-law  and  uncle 


Seren 

Dr.  DANNY  GOLDBERG 


who  fell  in  the  battle  in  Lebanon. 


The  funeral  mil  leave  from  Rambam  Hospital 
on  Monday,  June  14,  1982  at  3.30  p.m., 
for  Haifa  Military  Cemetery. 

A  bus  mil  be  available  from  Rambam  Hospital; 


Dr.  Aron  and  Elisa  Goldberg 
Dror,  Miriam  and  Maya  Gavish 


To  the  Zipper  Family 

All  your  friends  and  colleagues  at  Reuters 
are  deeply  saddened  b?  the  death  in  action  of  your  sor8 


RANI  ZIPPER 


and  send  sincere  condolences. 
We  share  your  grief. 


We  announce  in  sorrow  the  passing  of 


Mrs.  CLAIRE  WEISS 


of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Adina  (Carole)  and  Robert  Uberies  of 
Beereheba,.antd  the  family  in  Cleveland. 


Demonstrators  bolding  placards  reading:  “No  to  the  war  in  Lebanon’* 
and  “Immediate  Withdrawal  from  Lebanon”  congregate  outside  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office  in  Jerusalem  yesterday.  (Rahamim  Yisraeli) 
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the  call  to  remove  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanese  soil. 


The  specific  arrangements  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  a  404cm 
wide  zone  stretching  in  a  40-45-km 
arc  northwards  from  Metulla,  in 
which  demilitarization  and  the 
absence  of  PLO  men  will  be  en¬ 
sured  by  a  sizeable,  effective  and 
well-equipped  supervisory  force. 

The  Israeli  negotiators  told  Habib 
that  in  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Lebanese  problem  Israel  would  like 
to  see  the  whole  of  Lebanon 
denuded  of  PLO  bases  and  terrorist 
facilities. 

“There  is  no  reason,  it  ;is  not 
logical,  that  Lebanon  should  revert 
to  being  the  world  terrorist  centre,” 
one  senior  official  told  The  Post. 
“Israel  wants  -Lebanese  sovereignty 
to  be  reconstituted  in  all  of 
Lebanon,  and  no  part  of  that 
country  should  ’belong'  to  the  ter¬ 
rorists,  as  was  the  case  in  tfre  past,” 
said  the  officiaL 

The  “proposals”  Israel  has  passed 
on  to  the  U.S.  point  up  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  aim  of  re¬ 
establishing  full  Lebanese 
sovereignty  ami  the  desire  to  install 
an  effective  multinational  armed 
force  in  the  extended  safety  belt  in 
southern  Lebanon.  The  “contradic¬ 
tion”  can  and  should  be  solved  by 
the  Lebanese  government’s  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  establishment  of  this 
multinational  force  on  part  of  its 
soil,  said  the  officiaL 

The  Israeli  negotiators  told  Habib 
that  preferably  it  should  not  be  “a 
UN  force”  ami  should  be  “larger 
and  stronger”  in  composition  than 
the"  now  defect  wtficli 

acted  fiff  ah  onfy'partially  "effectivp 
buffer  bctween  lhe  faradr  border 
an3  tbe  PL0  units  to  the  northl 

“The  UN  means  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  and  various  other 
countries  hostile  to  farad,”  said  the 
Israeli  Official,  explaining  Israel's 
unwillingness  to  see  the  installation 
of  another  UN  force  in  place  of 
UNIFIL. 

The  Israeli  official  noted  that  the 
idea  of  installing  a  force  to  assure 
the  security  of  brad’s  northern 
border  has  already  won  “the  sup¬ 
port  of  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Egyptian  President 
Hosni  Mubarak.” 

The  official  pointed  out  that 
American  participation  in  such  a 
force  in  Lebanon  is  “by  no  means 
clear.  Such  a  force  will  not 
duplicate  the  Sind  MFO,  which 


stands  between  two  nations  at 
peace.  The  Lebanese  force  Will 
have  to  keep  apart  hostile  armies 
and  keep  out  armed  infiltrators,  and 
Lebanese  topograplfy  makes  fuifill- 
ing  the  task  effectively  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous.  They  will  have 
to  patrol  a  war  zone,  not  dean 
sand.” 

The  Israeli  negotiators  did  not 
raise  with  Habib  the  subject  of  a 
preliminary  “disengagement  of 
forces”  agreement  which  could 
precede  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Lebanese  problem  and  an  Israeli 
withdrawal. 

The  bulk  of  the  cabinet  yesterday 
opposed  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.  and  Syria  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  tbe  Lebanese  government) 
about  such  an  initial  agreement. 
“There  is  no  reason  for  brad  to 
seek  or  agree  to  such  an  accord,” 
said  one  official,  explaining  that 
these  agreements  were  sought  and 
reached  with  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the 
1970s  because  brad  and  these  Arab 
states  knew  they  would  both  be 
staying  in  Sinai  and  on  the  Golan 
for  some  time  to  come.  “Regarding 
Lebanon,  we  have  no  intention  of 
staying  there.  We  want  to  withdraw 
completely.” 

During  the  cabinet  session,  one 
minister  referred;  apparently 
critically,  to  Motti  Kirshenbaum’s 
Mabat  TV  report  on  Lebanese 
civilians  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  “We  didn't  put  the  terrorists  in 
the  middle  of  the  cities,”  said  oqe 
officiaL  “Hitting  them  from  the  air 
and  with  artillery  was  done  to 
reduce  Israeli  casualties.” 

The  cabinet  decjded  yesterday  on 
tbe  appointment ^wcptpmqfteo?^ 
experts”  consisting  of  two  Foreign 
7  Ministry  and  two  {DF.officen  to 
-JisobmiV'  proposals,''  regarding  'the 
future  of  security  arrangements  in 
the  north.” 

Observers  expect  the  committee 
,  to  consist  of  Foreign  Ministry 
director-general  David  Kimche,  his 
deputy  Hanan  Bar-On,  Aluf 
Avraham  Tamir  and  one  other  IDF 
officer. 


Petrol  prices  rise  again 


f1" 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  . 

The  price  of  petrol  was  raised  at 
.  midnight  last  night  in  order to  adjust 
prices  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
shekel  and  to  discourage  consump¬ 
tion,  which  rose  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Energy  Ministry  ' anrounecd 
last  night  that  91  octane  petrol  goes 
up  by  30  per  cent  from  ISt0.60  per 
litre  to  IS  13. 80  per  litre,  and  94  oc¬ 
tane  rises  by  17  per  cent  from 
IS12.90  to  IS15.10  per  litre.  Prices 
were  raised  in  May  by  about  8  per 
cent. 

Narrowing  the  gap  in  price  levels 
between  the  two  types  of  petrol 
from  about  20  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  reflects  tbe  real  cost  of  their 
.  production,  the  ministry  spokesman 
said.  Since  91  octane  replaced  83 


octane  last  month,  there  has  been  & 
50  per  cent  decline  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  94  octane. 


Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Berman 
said  that  more  petrol  has  been  cut. 
sumed  over  the  last  year  due  to  a 
drop  in  its  price  in  real  terms.  Coo- 
sumption  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  was  IS  per  cent 
higher  than  hi  the  same  period  last 
year.  While'  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  1043  per  cent  daring 
the  1981  fiscal  year,  the  price  qT94 
octane  went  up  fry  81.5  per  cent 
and  the  price  of  83  octane  by  56.5 
percent  ‘ 


The  price  rise  abo  reflects  fa 
ministry's  policy  of  bringing 
petrol  prices  into  line  with  the  levels 
prevailing  ra  Europe,  which  am 
generally  lower. 


Cabinet  approves  Begin  visit  to  TEST 


The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Bogin’s 
visit  to  the  U.S.,  due  to  begin  .later 
this  week. 

Begin  will  attend  the  UN  Special 
Assembly  on  Disarmament  and  will 
meet  with  President  Ronald  Reagan 


on  Jane  21  in  Washington. 

■  The  cabinet  also  approved 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Spunk's 
three-day  official  visit  to  Paris,  am] 
Communications  Minister 
M  ordeebai  Zipori’s  vlsirto 
Rumania  on  Jane  15.  ' 


SLUMS 


(Continued  <hm  P**r  Oae) 

as  saying  that  Israel  was  responsible 
for  the  renewed  fighting  yesterday 
morning,  when  they  started 
shooting  and  advancing  in  the  area 
around  Khaldeh  and  the  inter¬ 
national  airport  in  the  south  of  the 
city  —  the  target  of  several  reputed 
air  strikes  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
last  night. 

The  PLO  also  claimed  that  Israel 
advanced  in  the-region  around  Aley 
a  few  kilometres  southeast  of 
Beirut,  overlooking  the  main 
highway  to  Damascus. 

PLO  fhainnan  Yasser  Arafat’s' 
deputy,  Salah  Khalaf  (“Abu  Iyad”V 
is  quoted  as  telling  the  Associated 
Press  yesterday  that  Israel  broke  the 
cease  fire  “so  that  they  could  encir¬ 
cle  and  wipe  ont  the  Palestinian 
leadership”  in  Beirut 

The  PLO-coatrolled  suburbs  and 
camps  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
capital  also  came  under  Israeli 
aerial  and  artillery  fire  yesterday, 
according  to  PLO  sources. 

These  included  the  teeming 
Palestinian  shantytown  of  Bouij  si- 
Baranjeh,  as  well  as  the  OuZG  and 
Basta  areas,  the  area  around  die 
Beirut  Sports  .Stadium,  and  the 
residential  section  around  Maaa'a. 
‘  Jl 


ics  sought  missing 
hospital  ''Staffs'  reported; Hurt  they 
wereyumrihgtety  low -on  medicine* 
and  supplies. 

“Whatever  amount  of  medicine 
and  supplies  we  bring  in,  we  are  still 
short  of  than,”  Samira  Ahmed,  a 
17-year-old  Palestinian  nurse  at 
Akka  Hospital  on  Beirut’s  southern 
outskirts,  told  one  correspondent. 

Amal  . Cham's,1  a  38-year-old. 


nurse  at  Beirut’s  Baibir.  Hospital, 
said:  “Dead  bodies  are  piled  up  on 
top  of  each  other. .  Bodies  are 
decomposing,  but  we  can't  bury 
them  because  they  have  not  been 
identified.” 

There  have  been  no  accurate  es¬ 
timates  of  the  toll  the  fighting  ii 
Beirut  has  taken  so  far,  but  this  is 
believed  to  rim  to  several  bundled 
dead  and  wounded  —  including 
many  civilians. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  sccton, 
the  Syrians  were  reported  to  be 
obteryiiig  the  cease-fire^ . 

However,  the  Associated  hess 
reports  that  a  long  convoy  of  army 
trucks,  heavily  camouflaged  with 
-  tree  branches,  was  observed  tran¬ 
sporting  several  hundred  soktieg 
westward  into  Lebanon  along  fa 
shell-pocked  main  Beirut- 
Damascus  highway  just  inside  fa 
Lebanese  border. 

As  these  fresh-looking ;  troops 
moved  deeper  into  the  yallejr,  a 
trickle  of  tank  transporter  laden 
with  damaged  Syrian  tanks,  ar¬ 
moured  cars  and  other  military 
vehicles  rambled  in  die  opposite 
direction  across  the  border  and 
bade  into  Syria.  * 

The  Syrians  appeared  to)  tape 
cdflQtaed  tha! 

— forces' -ifr  Lebanon  lincc  ^  s 
cease-fire. 

A. 

dent  from  Shtoura,  14  kilometres 
from  the  border  ~and  34j  km  from 
Beirut^  indicated  the  Syrians  hsd 
pulled  out  almost  all  their  ibices 
from  around  Aley  and  Bfaamdotmih 
the  Shouf  mountains  behind  Beirut, 
to  redeploy  them  closer  to  fair  own 
border. 


.. » 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Christians'  Access  points  tO  several 
areas  in  Beirut  where  they  still  have 
a  toehold  are  controlled  try  Israeli 
forces.  In  addition,  their  command 
structure  has  taken  several  serious 
blows. 

Moreover,  the  withdrawal  of 
Syrian  troops  from,  the  areas  of 
Beirut  still  under  terrorist  control 


PCD  FIGHTING  Uf  it-nn  nti 


has  posed  an  added  problem  for  the 
PLO.  Israel  might  be  leu  reluctant 
to  respond  to  fire  with  fire  with  the 
Syrian  presence  no  longer  being  a 


Mopping-np  operations' -con¬ 
tinued  in  the  area*  taken  by  hnd 
over  the  lost  eight  days,  particsAnfy 
in  Sidon  and  fa  string  of  towns  run¬ 
ning  along  the  coastal  highway.  - 


To  the  family  of  Dr.  Goldberg 


Our  deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow  on  the  tragic  death 
of  our  beloved 


DANNY 


Garin  Shamir 

and  all  Beit  Mevo-  Hama 


*  in  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear 


MARTHA  KISSMAN 


„  widow  of  Dr.  Alexander  Kissman 
The  funeral  wij|  take  place  today.  Monday,  June  14,  1 982  at  3.30 
p.m.  at  the  Kiryat  Shaul  Cemetery. 

We  will  meet  at  gate. 

Please  refrain  from  condolence  visits. 


The  bereaved  family 


Our  son 


SAMAL  ZWI  WOLFF 


died  in  battle  and  will  be  laid  to  rest  today, 
Monday.  June  14,  1982  at  3  p.m.  at  Moshav  Nir-Banim. 
Shiva  at  the  house  of  Gay  family,  Nir-Banim. 


In  grief  and  pain 
Wolff  and  Gay  families 
and  Beit  Nir-Banim 


Tai  Avfv  University,  Faculty  of  Humanities 
Division  of  Foreign  Languages  arid 
Department,  of  Linguistics 
To  Yedida  and  Yohanan  Heymans  and  tamily 
We  share  your  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  your  son 


JOEL 


who  foil  in  battle. 

Your  friends  end  colleagues 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  extend  condolences  to 
bur  devoted  members 
.  .  Hannah  Leffer 

oh  the  loss  of  her  dear  husband 

HARVEY  *n 

and  to  - 
Sheila  Zlmels 

on  the  loss  of  her  father.  Harvey,  - 
and  father-in-law 


ELIEZER  ZWI  Z|MELS  *rt 


Board  of  Trustees 
American  MizracM  Women 
In  Israel 


!  /  ■; 
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In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfather 


ELIEZER  ZWI  ZIMELS  ™ 


Regina  Zimats 

■  ■ '  Avraham  and  8heBa  Zlmefii  and  Family 
The  Family  in  the  USA  , 

The  funeral  took  place  Motza'ei  ShabbM. 

Shiva  at  13  Mill  Street  Jerusalem. 


% 
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In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfather 


L  HARVEY  LEIFER 


rrv 


Hannah  8.  Letter 

TuHy  and  Ora  Letter  Mid  Family  _ 

Shalla  and'Avraham  Zimeteand  Famlfr 

Tht  Family  in  tfw  USA 

The  funoraf  took  place  Motza'm  Sfmbbut 

Shiva  at  T4  Hotayosim  Street.  Jerusalem. 


The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Sciance  and  his  colleagues 
in  Hs  Chemical  Physics.  Department 


mourn  the  death  of- 


DANIEL  BRENNER  t 


who  tell  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  extend  heartfelt  condolences  to 

bereaved  family. 
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Bed  Cross  sends  tons  of  medical  aid 

IDF  helps  rehabilitate  Tyre 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff* 


’’  \  ,"%/  ROSH  HANIKRA.  —  Ten  tons  of 
»’\r  iv  1^-  r.|B«Scal  supplies  earmarked  for  the 
:  ,r'V  ‘civilian  population  of  war-ravaged 
,  { !*n  p.  :Tyre  were  ferried  across  the- border 


are  prepared  to  take  in  Lebanese 
wounded. 

Tyre  was  worse  hit  than  Sidon, 
the  spokesman  said,  noting  that 
Sidon  is  better  supplied  than  Tyre 
and  that  in.both  cities  the  IDF  is  do¬ 
ing  its  utmost  to  provide  ail  the 


by  the  International  Red  Cross  here  anainaiinDotncmesmeu^risao- 

"  ■  Ir *  V  !  -yesterday.  This  first  IRC  shipment  lt5  utjnost  *°.  Provt^  «“ 

■t  ■ s.oJ^.  :  augments  earlier  relief  convoys  sent  elementary  retirements  of  the 
"  -hSTyre  by  the  IDF  on  Wednesday  eivdianjopnlationm  order,  to 

■  >  r-,.'  .  -and  Thursday.  The  city  is  now  sup-  »  a  semblance  of  nor- 

:  .  .‘r  *  .plied  with  water -and  base  food  ■  ,  .  .  . 

"  «?  S  f  rftmmodities.  Fresh  bread  k  also  *<*  “d  wounded  are  being 


t '  fc,  ■  *.into  lyre  by  ti»e  IDF  on  Wednesday 
Jir  -and  Thursday.  The  city  is  now  sup- 
iS  *  Si?’  -plied  with  water  -and  basic  food 
"  'commodities.  Fresh  bread  k  also 
'  being  ,  supplied  daily  by  the  army, 
-ly  t  and  milk -powder  is  being  made 
r  v  available  to  families  with  children. 

'M  -g  T, 

V  An  Israel  Defence  Forces 
!  J/W'’  -‘spokesman  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Y.  v.  here  yesterday,  that  civilian  life  .in 
'  the  city  is  slowly  being  brought  back 
“to  normal.  Yesterday,  the  Lebanese 
.  '  gendarmerie,  armed  and  clad  in 

-  10  j’c  ‘their  distinctive  green  uniforms,* 
M  were  back-  at  work  — .  setting  up 
guard  over  shops  and  bahks'Iooted 
r'  by  the  PLO  just  before  they  fled  the 

:c;W  rcity* 

^  r  Dozens  of  seriously  wounded 
•'i-r.,  '.civilians  have  been  evacuated  to 

-  hospitals  in  Israel  —  mainly  to  the 

-*e  i«  !  ‘'Nahariya  hospital,  but  also,  as.re- 
_ _  ‘  quired,  to  the  wards  of  other 

N'S  hospitals  further  south.  During  a 

-  tour  of  hospitals  in  the  North  yester¬ 
day.  Health  Minister  Eliezer 

„■  Shostak  said  that  Israeli  hospitals 
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taken  care  of.  he  said  (including 
seven  renal  in  sufficiency- patients  — 
sent  for  dialysis  to  Nahariya  yester¬ 
day).  Local  hospitals  are  operating 
again  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
Israeli  medical  teams  have  been 
sent  in  to  reinforce  the  local  doc¬ 
tors.  ' 

Yesterday,  nine  Druse  sbedkbs 
from  tiie  village  of  Hasbaya  in 
southern  Lebanon  came  to  Haifa  to 
visit  35  of  the  villagers  wounded  in 
last  week’s  fighting  and  brought  to 
hospital  here.  They  said  that  they 
believed  that  the  wonnds  were 
caused  by  Syrian  shellings. 

Minister  of  Energy  and 
Infrastructure  Yitzhak  Berman  has 
ordered  fiiel  commissioner  Shimon 
G3boa  to  supplement  supplies  of 
fuel -  to  the  residents  of  southern 
Lebanon  under  Israeli  control.  The 
fuel  commissioner  will  work  out  the 
technical  arrangements  for  supply¬ 


ing  the  fuel,  and  will  decide  whether 
it  should  be  done  by  a  pod  of  all 
three  foe]  companies  or  by  each  one 
separately  under,  a  quota  system.  It 
has  not  been  derided  at  what  price 
the  fuel  will  be  sold  there,  and 
whether  it  wiQ  be  taxed. 

The  Post.  has  learned  that  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  debating 
how  to  supply  food  to  the  residents 
of  Southern  Lebanon.  Among  the 
proposals  raised  are  that  it  be  done 
through  the  export  company  Agrex- 
co.  or  through  the  various  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  -boards. 

Even  before  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  officially  took  charge  of  sup¬ 
plying  food  in  southern  Lebanon, 
Israeli  soldiers  were  seen  sharing 
their  combat  rations  with  a  group  of 
refugee  children  and  old  women 
from  the  Rashadiya  refugee  camp, 
located  in  a  nearby  orchard. 

“You  have  lo  help  them,"  said  a 
soldier.  “We  don't  want  them  to 
hate  us  for  generations.” 

Shinui  MK  Amnoo  Rubinstein 
yesterday  proposed  that  Israelis' 
take  an  active  part  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  rebuilding  of  Southern 
Lebanon.  He  feels  that  Israelis 
ought  to  show  their  “good 
neighbourly  intentions  to  the 
Lebanese,  who  no  less  than  us  were 
innocent  victims  of  Palestinian  ter- 


Phones,  TVs  for  soldiers 
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TMs  officers’  training  coarse  cer- 
'  tificate  was  found  on  a  captured 
*  terrorist  in  South  Lebanon:  .  One 
‘  side  is  in  Russian,  the  other 
(shown  here)  is  in  English  and 
Arabic,  ft  says  in  all  languages 
i  that  Nazim  Yusuf  al-Yusuf  began 
a  platoon-commanders’  coarse  in 
.  September,.  1980  and  successfully 
completed;  it' i|T3  January, .  ]$81>j 


MagenDavid  * 
Adorn  on  the  job 

By  LEA  LEV  A VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  When  Warren 
.Graham,  a  Protestant  pastor  in 
Jerusalem,  heard  that  ambulance 
drivers  were  needed  in  the  north,  he 
picked  up  his  sleeping  bag  and  went 
to  the  Magen  David  Adorn  station 
in  Shlomi,  a  few  kilometres  from  the 
■  Lebanese  border. 

He  is  one  of  dozens  of  trained 
'MDA  volunteers  now  staffing  the 
MDA’s  northern  stations  to  drive 
ambulances,  give  first  aid  and 
^provide  whatever  other  help  the 
soldiers  or  civilians  require. 

High-school  age  MDA  volunteers 
I  in  Nahariya  are  helping  the  post  of-’ 
flee  distribute  postcards  from 
soldiers  throughout  the  city.  In' 
Safad  and  Tiberias,  volunteers  help 
care  for  soldiers  who  are  about  to 
be  flown  to  hospitals  in  the  centre  of 
the  country.  Other  volunteers  meet 
the  planes  when  they  land  at 
Jerusalem  or  Lod  to  transport  them 
to  the  hospital. 


-By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Soldiers  serving  in  Lebanon  win 
be  able  to  watch  the  Madrid  World 
Cup  soccer  finals  on  TV  sets  in  their 
bases,  thanks  to  the  communica¬ 
tions  ministry. 

At  the  request  of  Minister 
Mordechai  Zipori,  communications 
technicians  have  begun  to  in¬ 
vestigate  how  this  can  be  done,  even 
if  it  requires  flying  in  special  broad¬ 
casting  equipment  from,  abroad,  or 
the  setting  tip  of  a  special  transmit¬ 
ting  station.  • 

Even  today,  troops  in  some  areas 
of  Lebanon,  especially  those  near 
the  Israeli  border,  are  able  to 
receive  Israeli  broadcasts.  Zipori 
called  on  the  public  to  donate  used 
TV  sets  to  the  Soldiers’  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation,  which  will  transport  them 
immediately  to  the  troops  up  north.' 

A  mobile  unit  with  24  telephone 
lines'  was  installed  yesterday  by 
ministry  technicians  in  Lebanon,  so 
soldiers  could  call  their  families. 


ebaoks-will  service reserviste 
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TEL  AVIV.  —  Reservists  will  be. 
able  to  draw  up  to  IS400  a  day  from 
mobile  banks  that  will  operate 
specially  for  this  purpose  during  the 
emergency  in  the  North. 

This  arrangement,  agreed  on 
yesterday  by  the  Banks  Association 
and  the  Israel  Defence  Forces 
paymaster,  applies  to  all  reservists 
with  credit  cards.  These,  together 
with  some  form  of  identification, 
will  suffice  to  draw  out  a  daily 
IS400. 

The  mobile  banks  will  also  per- 


v forma;  nombfcr  of -other  banking  ser- 
-  vices, such*  as-  -supplying .  ■ -  cheque 
books. 

Reservists  will  also  be  able  to 
draw  a  cheque  of  151,000  every 
three  days.  Another  service  for 
reservists  on  active  duty  in  the 
•  North  will  allow  them  to  draw  1S75 
against  a  cheque  made  out  to  the 
.  Shekem  at  any  of  the  Shekem  can¬ 
teens. 

The  IDF  paymaster  has  also 
decided  to  advance  IS 250  to  all 
reservists  now  .conscripted,  against 
their  next  salary. 


Yad  Sarah  supplies  free  medical  equipment 

The  central  depots  of  the  Yad  patients  to  complete  their  recupera- 
>ar ah  Oraanization  for  the  Loan  of  tion  at  home.  The  equipment  is 


The  central  depots  of  the  Yad 
Sarah  Organization  for  the  Loan  of 
Medical  Equipment  were  virtually 
emptied  of  vital  equipment  over  the 
weekend,  because  of  the  need  of 
hospitals  ail  over  the  country  to 
vacate  beds  and  other  facilities  for 
wounded  soldiers. 

The  equipment  includes 
wheelchairs,  oxygen  units, 
monitors,  “Fowleri’  .  hospital  beds, 
walking  aids  and  other  equipment 
that  makes  it  possible  for  certain 


The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

A  Special  Headquarters 

has  been  set  up  to  deal  with  all  problems 
relating  to  studies  of  mobilised  students. 

The  headquarters  accepts  calls  from  6  a.m.  to  12 
midnight. 

Families  of  mobilised  students  are  requested  to  supply 
information  to  the  headquarters  on  those  affected  by  the 
callup. 

The  University  administration  requests  that  information 
be  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  on  the  places  where 
its  wounded  students,  faculty  and  general  university 
staff  have  been  hospitalised. 

The  University  has  adopted  a  number  of  measures 
meant  to  facilitate  matters  connected  with  the  studies  of 
its  mobilised  students. 

Headquarters  phone  numbers: 

02-882910,  02-882908 

Headquarters  phone  numbers  for  students  of  the 
Agriculture  Faculty  at  Rehovot: 

054-81332,  054-81345 

Headquarters  phone  numbers  for  the  staff  of  the 
Agriculture  Faculty  at  Rehovot: 

054-81286  . 

The  Hebrew  University  administration  and  staff  send 
their  best  wishes  to  mobilised  students,  faculty  and  staff, 
and  wish  them  all  a  speedy  and  safe  return  home. 


loaned,  free  of  charge,  through  Yad 
Sarah’s  26  branches  all  over  die 
country. 

For  help  or  information,  call 
Yad  Sarah:  Jerusalem  —  02-244047 
or  232109;  Tel  Aviv. region  —  OS- 
24861 1;  Haifa  and  the  north  —  04- 
245286. 


Welcome 

Bubby  Esther  Liebes 
from  New  York 

from  Yaacov,  EHmeir, 
M~p«hviliiTnr  Zalman, 
Mordechai  Dov, 

Bina,  Adana,  and  the 
new  baby  boy  Sorotzkm 
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Sharon  denies  Red  Cross 
report  of  toll  in  Lebanon 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
yesterday  dismissed  as  “exag¬ 
gerated"  the  allegations  of  aj)  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross  representative 


Yegar.  But  the  ministry  intends  put¬ 
ting  its  own  message  across  with 
speakers,  instructions  to  Israeli  em¬ 
bassy  officials  who  appear  abroad, 
and  photographs  of  weapons  cap- 


in  Lebanon  concerning  the  numbers  turcd  from  lhc  PLO* 


President  Yitzhak  Navon  and  his  son  Erez  examine  a  soldier’s  wounded 
teg  during  a  visit  yesterday  to  Haim  Sheba  hospital  at  Tel  Hasbomer. 


Chief  IDF  doctor  praises 
role  of  protective  uniforms 


Four  more  such  mobile  units  are 
scheduled  to  be  installed. 

Ministry  staffers  have 
volunteered  to  contact  thousands  of 
families  of  soldiers  whose  greetings 
have  not  been  broadcast  on  Galei 
Zahal.  The  staffers  locate  the 
numbers  with  the  help  of  a  com¬ 
puter  and  dial  the  families  directly. 

Letters  to  soldiers  serving  in 
Lebanon  should  be  handed  to 
special  clerks  in  any  post  office 
rather  than  be  deposited  in  postal 
collection  boxes. 

The  communications  ministry  set 
up  this  special  service  to  enable  this 
mail  to  be  sent  express.  Mail  to 
soldiers  in  the  North  win  receive  top 
priority  treatment,  with  the  help  of 
volunteers. 

Zipori  has  also  announced  that 
out-of-order  phones  of  families  with 
soldiers  in  Lebanon  will  be  fixed  (if 
possible)  the  same  day  as  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  made. 

The  public  is  asked  to  keep  phone 
calls  as  short  as  possible,  so  as  'to 
keep  lines  to  the  North  dear. 


By  YA’ACOV  FR1EDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  chief  of  the  Israel 
!  Defence  Forces  Medical  Corps, 
Tat-Aluf  Dr.  Eran  Dolev,  said 
yesterday  that  two  thirds  to  three 
quarters  of  the  several  hundred 
wounded  in  the  Peace  for  Galilee 
campaign  were  lightly  hurt 

Jn  the  early  stages,  most  of  the 
wounds  were  caused  by  bullets  and 
shrapnel  from  fighting  in  close 
quarters  and  in  built-up  areas.  The 
burn  and  amputation  wounds 
characteristic  of  armour  battles  — 
which  comprised  the  majority  in 
former  wars  —  were  more  frequent 
in  the  later  stages,  after  the  Syrians 
joined  the  fighting. 

Dolev  stressed  the  important 
preventive  role  played  by  the 
protective  clothing,  helmets  and 
flak  jackets  worn  by  troops  and  the 
special  dothieg  worn  by  tank  crews. 
“Since  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  the 
use  of  these  has  been  drilled  into  the 
soldiers,"  and  they  proved  to  be  life 
and  limb  savers  as  well  as  reducing 
the  seriousness  of  injuries,  he  said. 
Soldiers  should  continue  wearing 
them  during  the  cease-fire  because 
there  may  still  be  snipers  about,  he 
cautioned. 

At  a  meeting  with  reporters  at  the 
Rambam  Hospital  here,  Dolev  said 
all  Medical  Corps  personnel  bad 
received  written  orders  to  treat  all 
injured  they  encountered,  whether 
they  were  soldiers,  civilians  or 
prisoners.  Every  Lebanese  who  was 
injured  and  turned  to  his  men  was 
treated  “as  a  human  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  seriousness  of  the  in¬ 
jury.” 

He  said  that  the  Medical  Corps 
will  be  able  to  start  dealing  with  the 
.  rick  and:  in.- 4  Lebanon  as  well,  “if 
we  are  assigned  the  task."  ”  : 

Dolev  confirmed  that  Israeli 
soldiers  had  suffered  injuries  due  to 
their  concern  to  not  harm  innocent 


civilians.  “The  purity  of  arms  has  a 
price,  a  price  !  think  we  must  ac¬ 
cept,"  he  said. 

His  own  men  had  paid  a  price  for 
going  forward  all  the  way  with  the 
troops  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
treat  the  injured  without  delay. 

Two  doctors  had  fallen:  Stefan 
Landes  in  a  helicopter  that  crashed 
on  its  way  to  the  front,  and  Daniel 
Goldberg,  with  the  Armoured 
Corps.  Another  eight  doctors  were 
injured  and  a  considerable  number 
of  medical  orderlies  had  been  killed 
or  injured  “running  forward  with 
the  troops." 

Rambam  director  Prof.  Yosef 
Braudes  said  Jewish  doctors  from 
abroad  had  offered  their  services 
and  he  had  asked  the 
anesthesiologists  and  orthopedic 
and  plastic  surgeons  among  them  to 
come  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Rehabilitation  experts  would  also 
be  needed  for  months  to  come. 

One  wounded  soldier,  Aharon 
Werbner  of  Haifa,  told  Ashkenazi 
Chief  Rabbi  Shlomo  Goren  that  he 
and  his  comrades  do  not  regret  hav¬ 
ing  endangered  themselves  to  save 
civilians.  Though  he  was  badly  hurt, 
his  conscience  is  clear,  he  said. 

Werbner,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a 
hesder  yeshiva,  said  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  mopping-up  operations 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon.  He  sought  to  as¬ 
sure  all  concerned  “that  we  did  all 
we  could,  risking  our  own  skins,  to 
do  (the  civilians)  as  little  harm  as 
possible." 

.  Sephardi  Chief  Rabbi  Ovadia 
Yosef,  Knesset  Speaker  Men  ahem 
Savidor,  and  Health  Minister 
Eliezer  Shostak  also  visited  the 
wounded  yesterday  at  Rambam. 

An  official  Knesset  delegation 
composed  of  Geula  Cohen,  Shlomo 
‘~Hillel~arrd  -Kn'esser~Secretary 
Netanel  Lorch  visited  the 'wounded  I 
yesterday  in  Jexusalem_aL  Hadassaft  1 
and  Shanre  Zedek  hospitals.  T 


of  civilian  dead,  wounded  and 
homeless  in  the  wake  of  last  week's 
fighting.  He  was  speaking  at  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee. 

Sharon  said  that  Israel  Defence 
Forces  soldiers  had  risked  their 
lives  in  taking  special  measures  to 
keep  civilian  casualties  as  low  as 
possible.  He  added  that  they  had 
done  the  maximum  to  alleviate 
civilian  suffering. 

The  publicized  figures  of  “600,- 
000  homeless”  and  “10JXX)  dead”  in 
Lebanon  are  “fabrications  spread 
by  the  PLO,"  Moshe  Yegar, 
Foreign  Ministry  deputy  director- 
general  in  charge  of  information, 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night. 

According  to  Yegar,  the  figures 
are  part  of  the  “disinformation''  be¬ 
ing  spread  by  the  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tion  in  its  propaganda  battle  against 
IsraeL  He  said  that  Israeli  estimates 
of  deaths  and  homeless  among  the 
Lebanese  civilian  population  — 
which  he  could  not  reveal  —  are 
much  lower  than  the  figures 
promoted  by  the  PLO. 

'‘There  is  no  answer  to  the  shots 
selected  by  TV  cameramen,”  said 


Foreign  and  local  journalists  will 
be  taken  to  view  mountains  of 
sophisticated  weapons  captured 
from  the  PLO  by  the  Israel  Defence  • 
Forces  in  Lebanon,  Government 
Press  Office  director  Ze’ev  Chafetz 
said.  He  was  commenting  on  the 
proposal  yesterday  by  Shinui  Knes¬ 
set  Member  Amnon  Rubinstein  that 
all  the  weapons  captured  be  put  an 
exhibition  for  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  has  sent  a 
dozen  political  and  academic  lec¬ 
turers  lo  the  U.S.  and  Europe  to  ex¬ 
plain  Israel's  reasons  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon.  The  press  office 
has  also  sent  photographs  of  “what 
the  PLO  did  to  our  settlements  and 
what  we  did  to  help  the  Lebanese" 
to  government  agencies  and  news 
'media  around  the  world. 

Chafetz  asserted  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  justified  in  restricting  tours 
of  the  battle  areas  during  the  war  by 
foreign  journalists.  “We  were  much 
more  magnanimous  than  the  British 
are  with  the  Falkland  Islands,"  he 
asserted.  "They  are  showing  three- 
week-old  film." 


Begin  to  brief  Knesset  committee  today 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
will  brief  Knesset  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Defence  Committee  today  Tor 
the  first  time  in  nearly  a  month.  The 
coalition  and  the  opposition  have 
reached  an  arrangement  whereby  (be 
prime  minister's  statement  wfll  be 
followed  by  a  discussion  in  which 
two  Knesset  Members  from  cacti 
side  will  take  part. 

Committee  chairman  Eliahu  Be n- 


Elissar  said  last  month  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  not  shown  the  prime 
minister  the  respect  he  merited  and 
so  Begin  would  no  longer  attend 
meetings. 

Begin's  aides,  however,  said  that 
the  prime  minister  was  not  at¬ 
tending  because  he  could  not  take 
the  additional  strain  on  his  frac¬ 
tured  hip. 

Tomorrow  the  committee  will 
tour  southern  Lebanon. 


Comptroller’s  report  may  be  delayed 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Economic  Minister  Ya'acov 
Meridor  is  expected  to  ask  the 
Knesset  today  to  postpone  the 
publication  of  the  32nd  annual  State 
Comptroller’s  Report,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  released  tomorrow. 

Meridor  believes  that  the 
publication  of  the  report,  which 
comprises  a  compendium  of  the 
government’s  administration  and 
criticism  of  its  operations,  win  not 
be  appropriate  in  view  of  the  war  in 
Lebanon  and  its  aftermath. 


The  report  usually  comes  out  cm 
May  15,  but  it  was  postponed  by 
Knesset  law  to  a  month  later 
because  a  new  comptroller,  Yitzhak 
Tunlk,  took  over  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Copies  of  the  volume  have 
already  been  distributed  to  the  new¬ 
spapers  for  preparation  of  sum¬ 
maries. 

No  comment  was  available 
yesterday  from  the  State  Comptrol¬ 
ler’s  Office  on  postponement  of 
publication. 


Sajjd  chided  for  mticizmg^  action 

—  - - _  .i _ .  t,  ,  \  ... 


Flying  doctors  save  many  lives 

By  ZE’EV  SHUL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

NORTHERN  FRONTIER.—  Israel  Defence  Forces’  rescue  helicopters 
carry  a  doctor  on  every  assignment  —  a  policy  that  has  already  paid 
handsome  dividends  in  terms  of  lives  saved,  the  IDF  spokesman  said 
here  yesterday. 

In  one  mission  last  week,  a  helicopter  was  sent  out  to  pick  up  two 
badly  wounded  soldiers.  In  spite  of  heavy  anti-aircraft  fire  directed  at  it 
from  PLO  and  Syrian  positions,  the  craft  reached  its  destination.  When 
airborne  again,  the  doctor  performed  a  tracheotomy  on  one  of  the 
soldiers  —  who  would  otherwise  have  suffocated. 

Both  soldiers  are  reported  to  be  wcD  on  their  way  to  full  recovery  in 
.  Haifa’s  Rambam  Hospital. 

..  In  another  rescue,  a  helicopter  was  on  a  routine  patrol  over  the  sea 
when  it  flew  over  an  Israeli  naval  vessel.  The  pilot  was  signalled  to  try  a 
deck  landing.  No  sooner  had  his  sliding  door  opened  when  the  ship's 
doctor  rushed  up  at  him  with  a  bundle  in  his  arms. 

It  was  a  six-month-old  Lebanese  girl,  critically  wounded.  The  doctor 
could  do  no  more  for  her  and  the  child  was  desperately  in  need  of 
hospitalization.  Mother  and  chDd  were  taken  on  board  and  the  helicop¬ 
ter  flew  back  to  Haifa  with  one  more  patient  and  an  anxious  and  grateful 
mother. 

IDF  doctors  have  set  up  a  special  hospital  at  an  internment  camp 
where  suspected  terrorists  rounded  up  during  the  fighting  are  being  in¬ 
terrogated  and  classified. 

The  team  of  Israeli  doctors  has  been  reinforced  by  five  Lebanese  doc¬ 
tors  and  a  number  of  medical  orderlies  —  all  rounded  up  by  the  IDF  and 
awaiting  screening. 


Man  jumps  to  death 

A  24-year-old  man  committed 
suicide  yesterday  by  jumping  from 
the  Kiryat  Wolfson  apartment  block 
in  Jerusalem.  Police  said  the  young 
man,  who  had  been  suffering  from 
depression,  left  a  note  explaining 
why  he  killed  himself.  (Itim) 


Labour  Knesset  Member  Yosef 
Sand  is  being  criticized  by  party 
colleagues  as  well  as  by  members  of 
other  parties  for  attacking  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  action  in  Lebanon. 

Tehiya  MK  Geula  Cohen  argued 
that  it  is  fair  to  take  the  government 
to  task  before  a  military  operation 
and  after  it,  but  not  during  it,  “when 
the  guns  are  firing  and  our  soldiers 
are  risking  their  lives." 

Labour  MK  Dov  Ben  Mcir, 
secretary  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Labour 
Council,  said  that  Sarid  “does  not 
represent  the  bulk  of  opinion  in 


the  Labour  Party.  Most  Labour 
members  approve  of  the  action 
against  the  PLO." 

Labour  MK  Jacques  Amir, 
Dimona’s  mayor,  went  a  step 
further.  He  called  on  party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres  to  impose 
“silence  on  Sarid  at  least  until  there 
is  a  full  end  of  the  action  in 
Lebanon." 

In  a  telegram  to  Peres,  Amir  said 
that  many  Dimona  families  with 
members  serving  in  Lebanon  have 
asked  that  Sarid  keep  silent  while 
their  sons  arc  under  fire. 


Shamir  off  to  France  for  talks  with  Gheysson 

Post  Diplomatic  Reporter  israel>s  campaign  to  improve  its 

Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  image,  somewhat  tarnished  in 
leaves  this  morning  for  a  two-day  French  eyes  during  the  Lebanon 
official  visit  to  France,  during  which  WBr> 
he  will  hold  extensive  talks  with  bis 

French  counterpart,  Claude  Cheys-  •  Israel  has  not  asked  for  a  meeting 
son.  between  Shamir  and  President 

Shamir  will  also  give  extensive  in-  Francois  Mitterand,  but  Israeli  af¬ 
terviews  to  the  news  media  and  ficials  yesterday  did  not  rule  out  the 
meet  newspaper  editors  as  part  of  possibility  of  such  a  meeting. 


VOLUNTEERS.  —  Pupils  at  the 
WIZO  agricultural  high  school  at 
Nahalal  are  looking  after  the  farms 
of  the  moshav  members  who  are 
away  on  reserve  duty. 


WATERING  HOLE.  -  The  WIZO 
club  in  Metulla  is  open  24  hours  a 
day  as  a  resting  place  for  soldiers  1 
where  they  can  get  refreshments, 
call  home  and  relax. 


SoIcQers’  Welfare  “Society 
Lottery  Drawing 
Postponed 


The  Soldiers'  Welfare  Society  lottery  drawing  scheduled 
for  Wednesday,  June  16, 1982,  has  been  postponed  due 
to  the  present  situation. 

The  new  date  for  the  drawing  will  be  announced  in  a 
special  notice. 


Keren  Kayemeth  Lelsrael 

(Jewish  National  Fund)  f  j5v| 

is  pleased  to  welcome  to  Israel 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  GEORGE  V. 
VOINOVICH 

and  family,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
for  the  dedication  of  the 

RECREATION  PARS  at  Hazcrea 

in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Molly  Agnes 
an  June  27,  2982  at  2  2.45  a.m. 

Pot  further  faformation,  call  02-226207. 


c$° 


■  edaBmuwlt 


Superb  a  la  carte  kosher  cuisine 
Daily:  6:30—  10:00  p.m.  - 
•  Closed  on  Fridays  and  eve  of  Jewish  holidays 

Our  Chef  suggests  every -Wednesday  night 
Assorted  Oriental  Salads.  Moroccan  Couscous,  Tea  with  mint  and  cookies: 
$13.-  plus  15%  service  charge 
A  fa  carte  also  available 

Special  Children's  Menu  every  evening  except  Saturday 
Hamburger  a  la  Dannie,  Simulik's  Schnitzel,  or  Ruthie's  Frankfurter; 
HI  with  side  dishes  .  - 

.53.95  including  service  ■  . 

■  Saturday  Night  Special  7:00  —  IffcOO  pjn. 

Buffet  of  assorted  cold  meats,  large  selection  of  salads,  hot  dirfies, 
delicious  desserts,  coffee  or  tea. 

$13.-  plus  15%  service  charge 


J.sc&aMc*oU 


CP  Hof*!*  & 

Jerusalem  Plaza 

Tel:  02-228133 
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Herat,  Mapam,  Tehiya 
postpone  conventions 
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By  SARAH  HONIG 
■  Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  All  major  party  con¬ 
ventions  scheduled  for  this  month 
have  been  put  off  because  of  die 
situation  in  the  North.  Herat, 
Mapam  and  Tehiya  have  ah  post¬ 
poned  their  conventions  and  none 
has  yet  set  a  new  date. 

The  first  convention  this  month 

—  Tehiya’s  —  was  to  have  opened 
last  night  and  continued  today  and 
tomorrow.  The  Herat  convention 

—  the  largest  and  potentially  the 
most  important  of  the  three  —  was 
to  have  opened  on  June  27,  after 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin’s 
return  from  the  U.S.  The  Mapam 
convention  was  to  have  opened 
June  30  at  Kibbutz  Kfar  Menabem 
and  the  convention  was  to  have 
decided  the  future  of  the  Align¬ 
ment. 

A  Herat  spokesman  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  the  party’s  con¬ 
vention  had  to  be  postponed 
“  because  many  of  those  elected  as 
convention  delegates  are  mobilized 
and  there  would  be  no  way  of  carry¬ 


ing  on  with  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  unable  to  attend.  We 
don't  know  when  they  will  be  sent 
home,  so  no  new  date  has  been  set. 

•  But  most  of  all.  people  right  now 
have  their  minds  and  hearts 
elsewhere,  not  in  party  politics." 

The  Mapam  spokeswoman  told 
The  Post  that  her  party,  too,  has 
decided  to  postpone  its  convention 
“because  of  mobilization  and 
because  of  the  situation  in  the 
north." 

•  She  said  that  the  question  of  the 
Alignment's  future  has  not  yet  been 
dealt  with  seriously  and  the  dispute 
with  Labour  over  the  deal  with  the 
two  Likud  defectors,  Knesset 
Members  Yitzhak  Peretz  and 
Amnou  Linn,  is  in  abeyance.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Labour  is  now 
ready  to  accept  I -inn  and  Peretz  as 
members  of  its  own  wing  of  the 
Alignment  Knesset  faction,  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  should  prove  acceptable  to 
Mapam. 

Mapam  has  always  said  that  it 
does  not  wish  the  two  admitted  into 
the  Alignment,  but  if  they  enter 
Labour,  it  would  not  object. 


Travel  agents  visit  North 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
NOF  GINOSSAR.  —  While  hotels 
and  tour  operators  fear  a  flood  of 
cancellations  due  to  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon,  tbe  situation  has  not 
deterred  179  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  travel  agents  and  journalists 
from  coming  here  for  a  car  rally 
meant  to  promote  tourism  to  Israel. 

The  group,  which  is  travelling  in 
45  rented  cars  and  whose  trip  is 
sponsored  by  the  Tourism  Ministry, 
El  Al,  Hertz,  and  the  Israel  Hotels 
Association,  yesterday  toured 
Galilee,  visiting  Nazareth,  Kfar 
Nahum,  (Capernaum),  Tiberias, 
several  kibbutzim  and  Kiryat 
Shmona. 

The  roads  were  full  of  army  vehi¬ 
cles  and  dotted  with  food  and  drink 
counters. 

*‘I  was  deeply  moved  to  see  the 
nation's  solidarity  with  its  soldiers,” 
Jim  Simon  of  KGOE  radio  in  Los 
Aiigees  and  KYA  radio  in  San 
Fran  jisco  said,  remarking,  too,  on 
the  hi  any  families  he  saw  waiting  for 
their  loved  ones  at  the  Lebanese 
border. 


Court  workers  end  sanctions 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Court  workers 
went  back  to  work  yesterday  after 
about  a  month  of  sanctions  ,  that 
brought  virtually  all  courtactivifcy  to— 
a  halt,  - 

After  a  meeting  yesterday  morn-'-< 
ing,  the  chairman  of  the  national 
works  committee,  Shmuel  Levy, 
said  that  the  committee  decided  to 
heed  the  request  of  the  Histadrut 
and  resume  normal  work.  Negotia¬ 
tions  over  the  workers  demands  for 
higher  pay  will  continue  with  the 
Histadrut  and  the  Justice  Ministry. 

Over  the  weekend,  Justice 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim  decided  to 
shut  down  the  courts  altogether 
after  the  workers  rejected  a  labour- 
court  order  to  return  to  work. 


In  Haifa,  the  national  committee 
of  the  Electric  Corporation  staff 
yesterday  decided  to  extend  for  one 
.-week  their-KBspeasion  of-  their  job 
action  in  view  of  the  current  situa¬ 
tion.  ^  -  *  .  -• 

6  injured  in  blast 
•caused  by  gas  leak 

‘  HAIFA  (Itim).  —  Six  persons  were 
.injured  lightly  by  an  explosion 
caused  by  a  gas  leak  in  Haifa’s  Neve 
Shaanan  neighbourhood  yesterday 
afternoon. 

The  blast  occurred  at  1.30  p.m.  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Harel  family. 
The  injured  were  treated  at  the 
Rothschild  Hospital. 


ROSES  AND  THORNS 


SB 


A  British  immigrant  lovingly 
describes  the  Israel  that 
confronted  her.  from  her  aliyah 
in  1963  to  the  present  Millie 
Donbrow’s  touching,  account  of 
those  dramatic  times  will  move 
readers  to  laughter  and  tears. 

Millie  Donbrow  is  the  author  of 
They  Docked  at  Newcastie  and 
Wound  Up  in  Gateshead l  the 
surprising  story  of  the  "roots" of 
Gateshead's  Jewish  communhy. 

Hard  cover:  IS  160 
Soft  cover:  IS  120 


Roses  and  Thoms  is  published  by 
Dvir  Katz  man.  it  is  available  ai 
better  bookshops  and  at  offices  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Jerusalem, 
Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa,  or  by  mail, 
postage  free.  To  order,  just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with 
your  cheque,  to  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  P.O.B.  81.  91000  Jerusalem. 


TO:  THE  JERUSALEM  POST.P.O.B.  81,91000  Jerusalem 

Please  send  me _ copy/copies  of  Roses  and  Thoms,  by  Millie 

Donbrow.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  IS  160  (hard  cover),  or  IS  120 
(soft  cover)  per  copy. 
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EDUCATIONAL; 

8.15  Chizenihip  7-9  835  English  6  9.00 
Language  and  Commuaicaticin  3-5  935 
Science  5-6  10.10  Eo^iah  7  1030 
Programme  for  Kindergortencn  11X0 
Matb/Gcomctry  6  11.15  English  5  1135 
Geography  7-9  1105  Eoglish  8  1230 
-Literature  13X5  High  School  Science 
15.00  Programme  for  Kindergarteners; 
English  5-6;  Math  5-6;  Thorn  Time 
'  (repeats)  16.00  Laurel  and  Hardy  1630 
Tangram  —  TV  game  1630  Authors’ 
Tales  —  with  Eliahu  Agasi 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES; 

J7.30  3,  4,  514  —  The  Plane 
17.50  The  Enchanted  Castle.  Final 
episode  of  a  6-part  scries  based  on  the 
book  by  Edith  Nsstat  . _ 

1830  Harold  Lkjyd  —  comm  excerpts 
from  Harold  Lloyd's  Hms 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  Roundup 
1832  Sport 

1937  Programme  Trailer 
19  News* 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  rmm  at 

20X0  with  a  newa  roundup 

20.03  Gel  Out  of  It  —  TV  game  *. 

20.30  Mabtf  Newsreel  . '  . 

20.65  World  Cup  —  football  match 


between  Brazil  and  Russia,  Ere  frodT 
Spain 

2230  Oppenh rimer.  Final  episode  of  7- 
part  series  about  Julius  Robert  Op- 
pen  brimer,  American  nuclear  physicist 
and  “father"  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Starring 
Jana  Sheldon,  Sam  Watemon  and  Jean 
Tadock 

24.00  News  and  World  Cup  roondnp 
JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

1730  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  1835 
(JTV  3)  Utile  House  on  tbe  Prairie  19X0 
News  in  French  19.30  New*  in  Hebrew 
20.00  Newa  in  Arabic  2030  MAJLH. 
21.10  Brack  Report  22X0  NewT’E 
English  22.15  Hart  to  Hart 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 
6.11  Musical  dock 

7.07  (stereo):  Morning  Music  —  Glinka: 
Ivan  Susanin  Overture;  Boismorticn 
Harpsichord  Suite  (Arieb  Sachs); 
ftokoflev.  Overture  on  Jewish  Themes; 
Selection  of  Spanish  pieces  from  the 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  (David 
Watkins,  Harp);  Rnasky-Konakov:  The 
Snow  Maiden  Suite  (Aascmai?  __ 
g.B  (stems):  Morning "Concert. 
atrin:  Chichester  Plain*;  Mozart:  Oarfnet 


An  Tsraeli  soldier  takes  a  well-earned  rest  ' 


Jewish-owned  cafes  bombed  in  Paris 


PARIS  (AP).—  Two  bombs  ex¬ 
ploded  outside  Jewish-owned  cafes 
early  yesterday  a  few  blocks  from 
city  hall,  slightly  injuring  one  person 
and  causing  minor  damage,  police- 
said. 

No  .  group  has  claimed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  bombings  and  no 


In  spite  of  the  prediction  of  an 
unprecedented  slump  in  tourism 
because  of  the  fighting,  made 
yesterday  by  Moshe  Amir, 
secretary-general  of  the  Hotels  As¬ 
sociation,  many  travel  agents  in  this 
group  said  that  Israel  has  much  to 
offer  and  they  will  send  their 
customers  here. 

Last  night  the  group  attended  a 
party  at  a  Kiryat  Shmona  hotel  fay 
local  tourism  officials  to 
demonstrate  the  town's  high  morale 
and  its.  readiness  to  welcome 
tourists. 

The  rally  also  provided  a 
welcome  relief  for  tourist-starved 
Nahariya  on  Saturday.  Welcoming 
the  guests.  Mayor  Ephraim  Sharir 
told  them  they  were  the  first  tourists 
to  come  since  the  cease-fire,  and 
that  he  hoped  they  will  return  home 
and  urge  more  tourists  to  come. 

Another  group  not  deterred  by 
the  fighting  were  36  American  non- 
Jews,  led  by  Milton  Sutton  from 
Houston,  Texas.  The  group  is  here' 
on  a  “Solidarity  with  Israel”  tour, 
and  Sutton  has  organized  two  more 
such  tours  for  this  week. 


Argov’s  son  speaks  to  5,000  in  London. 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  —  In  an  emotional  ad¬ 
dress  to  almost  3,000  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  who 
gathered  at  the  Albert  Hall  yester¬ 
day,  Gideon  Aigov,  son  of  Israeli 
Ambassador  Shlomo  Argov,  expres¬ 
sed  the  gratitude  of  his  mother 
Hava,  for  the  support  she  has 
received  since  the  assassination  at¬ 
tempt  on  her  husband  on  June  3. 

“My  mother  could  not  be  here  ,” 
Gideon  said.  “But  she  asked  me  to 
say  a  few  words  to  express  our  feel¬ 
ings  towards  you.  We  have  all  been 
deeply  touched  and  strengthened  by 
this  community’s  reaction.  It  has 
eased  the  shock  and  the  pain  and 


Villagers  tell  of  massacre 


GUATEMALA  CITY  (AP).  — 
Unidentified  attackers  clad  in  olive- 
green  uniforms  massacred  residents 
of  a  village  in  northwestern  El 
Quiche  province,  survivors  of  the 
attack  said  Saturday. 

Two  women,  both  of  them  badly 
cut  by  blows  from  the  machete- 
wielding  attackers,  told  reporters  at 
a  hospital  in  the  provincial  capital 
of  Huehuetenango  that  an  undeter¬ 
mined,  number,  of  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  killed  "in 
-the  attack-early  Friday,  . 


No  group  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  attack  and  police  said  they 
have  no  information  about  it. 

An  estimated  300  Guatemalans 
die  each  month  in  politically  related 
violence.  Guerrillas,  operating 
mostly  out  of  the  western  provinces, 
are  fighting  to  end  more  than  two 
decades  of  conservative,  military- 
dominated  rule.  The  military, 
..backed  by  right-wing  paramilitary 
groups,  is  fighting  to  rid  thecountry. 
of  guerrillas  and  their  suspected 
.  sympathizers.  - . -  • , 


Doctor  testifies:  Hinckley  was  sane 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).—  A  psy¬ 
chiatrist  who  interviewed  John 
Hinckley,  Jr.,  57  times  testified 
yesterday  that  Hinckley  was  not 
legally  insane  when  he  tried  to  as¬ 
sassinate  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
but  was  completely  aware  of  what' 
he  was  doing. 

.  Dr.  Sally  Johnson  contradicted 
the  testimony  of  four  doctors  who 
testified  for  the  defence  that 


Hinckley  was  out  of  touch  with 
reality  and  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  March  30,  1981 
shooting. 

Johnson  said  Hinckley  left  many 
signs  that  he  knew  what  he  was  del¬ 
ing  was  wrong  and  that  he  had  the  , 
ability  to  stop  if  he  chose.  “He  was 
not  Compelled  to  shoot  the 
president,”  she  said. 


Pope  baek  in  Rome;  to  Geneva  tomorrow 


VATICAN  CITY  (Reuter).  —  Pope 
John  Paul  returned  from  a  two-day 
pastoral  mission  to  Argentina 
yesterday,  saying  he  will  continue  to 
appeal  for  peace  in  the  Falklands  in 
spite  of  news  of  fresh  fighting 
between  Argentine  and  British 
troops. 

The  62-year-old  pontiff  will  goto 


Geneva  tomorrow  for  a  hectic  one- 
day  tour  of  international  institu¬ 
tions. 

He  told  reporters  he  had  discus¬ 
sed  with  Argentine  authorities  the 
question  of  the  so-called 
“Desparecidos,”  the  thousands  of 
people  who  disappeared  during  a 
crackdown  on  leftist  guerrillas. 


Founder  oFBaBfetTEambert  dies  at"  94 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  Dame 
Marie  Rambert,  founder  of  the  Bal¬ 
let  Rambert  and  a  major  influence 
on  modern  dance,  died  in  London 
lad:  night  aged  94,  her  family  said 
yesterday. 

Bora  in  Warsaw,  Dame  Marie 
worked  with  the  impresario 


Diaghilev  in  his  Ballets  Russes,  in  a 
company  that  included  the  dancer 
Nijinsky. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
she  moved  to  London,  where  she  set 
up  a  school  of  dancing  in  1920.  She 
formed  the  Ballet  Rambert  in  1926 
and  continued  as  its  director  until 
she  died. 


Argentina  concedes  British 
pierce  Stanley  perimeter 


BUENOS  AIRES.  —  Argentina’s 
military  high  command 
acknowledged  yesterday  that  a  well- 
equipped  British  force  of 4,500  men 
had  penetrated  the  outer  defence 
ring  around  Port  Stanley  in  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

However,  it  said  that  a  British 
Harrier  jump  jet  had  been  shot 
down  and  another  damaged  in 
fierce  fighting. ' 

Earlier,  the  mOitaiy  command 
here  said  that  a  British  frigate  shell¬ 
ing  Argentine  positions  had  been 
put  out  of  action  by  Argentine, 
planes  —  a  claim  categorically 
denied  in  London. 

The  command’s  communique 
said  early  yesterday  that  British 


UN  talks  on  Afghanistan 
set  to  begin  Wednesday 


message  was  left  at  the  scene. 

The  bombings  took  place  in  the 
Marais  district  where  there  axe 
numerous  Jewish-owned  businesses. 

Police  said  the  force  of  the  explo¬ 
sions  shattered  windows  at  both 
cafes  and  threw  several  tables  into 
the  street. 


has  made  more  bearable  the  long 
vigil  as  we  wait  for  my  father's 
recovery.” 

During  the  rally,  Hava  Argov  was 
at  her  husband's  bedside.  His  condi¬ 
tion  remains  critical  and  he  is  still 
unconscious. 

GreviDe  Janner,  MP,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British 
Jews,  which  organized  .  the  rally 
together  with  the  Zionist  Federa¬ 
tion  and  all  the  other  Jewish  bodies 
of  Britain,  recalled  that  almost  ex¬ 
actly  a  year  ago  they  warned  the 
British  government  and  its  Euro¬ 
pean  partners,  of  the  dangers  of 
dealing  with  the  PLO.  “What  a 
tragedy  that  we  were  ignored,”  he 
said. 


UNITED  NATIONS.  —  UN-' 
sponsored  talks  on  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  will  start  in  Geneva  on 
Wednesday  among  Afghan;, 
Pakistani  and  Iranian  officials,  a 
UN  spokesman  here  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

He  told  reporters  the  talks,  to  be 
conducted  by  a  representative  of 
Secretary-General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar,  will  be  aimed  at  a  com¬ 
prehensive  settlement.  They  would 
focus  on  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops,  non-interference  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  states,  international 
guarantees  of  non-interference,  and 
voluntary  return  of  refugees. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
troops  are  in  Afghanistan  helping 
the  country’s  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  fight  off  a  rebellion  that  has 
persisted  since  December,  1979, 
when  the  troops  first  entered  the 
country  amid  a  change  in-  the 
country's  leadership. 

The  first  round  of  discussions  will 
be  conducted  by  Diego  Cordovez, 
Perez  de  Cuellar's  personal 


More  Polish  internees  freed, 
restrictions  may  be  lifted 


WARSAW  (Reuter).  —  Poland’s 
military  rulers  said  yesterday  that 
the  main  tasks  of  martial  law  have 
been  completed,  and  ordered 
provincial  governors  to  work  on  a 
further  selective  relaxation  of 
restrictions. 

A.  communique  issued  after  a 
meeting  of  the  military  Council  for 
National  Salvation,  on  the  eve.of, 
the  day  marking  six  months-of  mar¬ 
tial  law,  also  announced  the  release 
•of  237  internees  out  of  a -total -of - 
about  2,000  still  being  held. 

The  communique  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  council  is  considering 
ending  martial  law  in  the  near 
future  or  of  lifting  the  suspension  on 
the  Solidarity  trade  union. 

The  communique  said  provincial 


Former  miners’ leader  makes 
shift  from  pits  to  peerage 


LONDON  (AP). —  .  Joe  Gonnley, 
the  former  miners’  leader  whose 
1974  coal  strike  helped  bring  down 
the  last  Conservative  government, 
became  a  lord  Saturday  by  courtesy 
of  the  present  one,  provoking  left- 
wing  derision  and  demands  to  scrap 
Britain’s  system  of  political 
patronage. 

“How  could  any  leader  of  the 
miners  accept  any  honour  from  the 
Tory  government?  It  really  is  time 
for  the  honours  system  to  disap¬ 
pear,”  said  Ken  Gill, -leader  of  the 
technicians’  section  of  the  1.1- 
million-member  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Engineering  Workers. 

Arthur  Scargill,  a  left-winger  who 
succeeded  Gormiey  last  April  as 
president  of  the  powerful  237,000- 
member  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers,  sneered:  “He  cer¬ 
tainly  earned  it  from  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  give  it.” 


Gonnley,  a  moderate  in  die  con¬ 
text  of  labour  unions,  led  a  strike  in 
the  winter  of  1973-4  that  reduced 
Britain  to  a  three-day  working  week 
because  of  lack  of  power,  and 
helped  topple  the  government  of 
Conservative  prime  minister 
Edward  Heath. 

But  last  January,  Gormiey,  64, 
enraged  Scargill  and  other  left-wing 
union  leaders  by  successfully  urging 
miners  —  to  the  relief  of  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  —  to 
accept  a  95  per  cent  pay  award  and 
reject  a  strike  call  by  the  left- 
dominated  NUM  executive. 

“I  don't  think  it  should  be  a 
shock,”  said  the  new  Lord 
Gonnley,  a  blunt-spoken  Lan¬ 
cashire  man  who  left  school  at  14  to 
work  in  the  coal  pits. 


forces  had  captured  the  Two  Sisters 
hills  and  part  of  the  Harriet  heights 
near  the  Argentine  stronghold  at 
Port  Stanley,  the  islands'  capital 

British  forces  penetrated  35  km. 
of  defensive  lines  in  their  advance, 
the  command  said.  Intense  artillery 
and  mortar  duds  were  under  way. 

One  Argentine  military  source 
said  that  because  of  the  large  scale 
of  the  fighting,  the  battle  for  Stanley 
now  was  considered  to  be  “in  a 
decisive  stage.” 

“The  fighting  has  shown  that  a 
massive  and  well-supported  British 
force  was  deployed  against  an  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  Argentine  defence 
with  an  excellent  combative  spirit,” 
the  command  said. 


representative,  and  include  foreign 
ministers  Shah  Mohammed  Dost  of 
Afghanistan  .and  Sahabzada  Yaqub- 
Khan  of  Pakistan  and,  from  Iran, 
Mohammed  Jafar  Mahal  lari,  sent 
by  Foreign  Minister  A)i  Akbar 
Vdayari. 

The  UN  has  been  involved  in  the 
Afghan  problem  since  January, 
1979,  when  the  General  Assembly 
first  called  for  withdrawal'  of  foreign 
troops.  • 

f 

In  Islamabad,  the  Afghan  govern¬ 
ment  said  yesterday  it  had  won  a 
major  victory  against  rebels  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  continuing  battle 
for  control  of  the  rebel  stronghold 
of  the  Panjsher  Valley  north  of 
Kabul. 

Earlier  reports  of  Afghan  govern¬ 
ment  successes  were  denied  by 
Pakistan-based  Afghan  resistance 
groups,  who  said  the  Mujahideen 
(Islamic  fighters)  had  defeated  a 
major  offensive  by  Soviet  and 
Afghan  government  troops  in  die 
area.  (AP,  Reuters) 


governors  have  been  ordered  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  lifting 
suspension  of  social,  scientific  and 
cultural  associations. 

The  mayor  of  Warsaw  was  told  to 
consider  lifting  the  curfew.  This  fol¬ 
lows  an  earlier  announcement  that 
the  overnight  curfew  in  the 
northwestern  port  of  Szczecin  is  be¬ 
ing  lifted. 

It  was  the  first  annouhedmeht  qF 
;  general :  relaxations  ta  martial  law 
since  the  violent  street  clashes 
between  police  and  Solidarity  sup?" 
•porters  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

In  the  week  before  the  distur¬ 
bances  the  authorities  announced 
the  release  of  1,000  internees  and 
other  measures  to  ease  military 
restrictions,  but  some  of  these  were 
suspended  after  the  viQlence. 


Glickstein  edges 
ferae!  further  on 

*  *  •  •  Pest  Sports  Staff 

Israel  has  a  great  chance  of  ad¬ 
vancing  m  the  Davis  Cup  tennis 
tournament  after  taking  a  two-nil 
lead  m  their  European  zone  UBH 
clash  against  -Belgium  in  Eupcn 
yesterday.  Shlomo  G Eckstein 
Israel’s  top  racket,  completed  a 
five-set  triumph  over  Belgium’s  No, 
1  Bernard  Btifieau  with  a  6-4  victory 
in  the  final  set  The  rain  affected 
match  was  spread  out  over  three 
days  and  finished  3-6, 8-6, 6-3, 4-6 
6*4.  ' . 

The  crucial  doubles  was  being 
played  late  yesterday  with  the 
return  angles  scheduled  after  that, 
Glickstein  meeting  Jacques 
Grandgean  and  Shahar  Perkis,  who 
had  given  Israel  their  splendid  start, 
playing  Boileau.  - 

In  London,  Jimmy  Connors,  serv¬ 
ing  with  impressive  consistency, 
took  a*  10-8  career  lead  over  the 
World’s  No.  1  John  McEnroe  when 
he  -  won  the  Stella  Anois  cham¬ 
pionship  at  Queen’s  Oub  yesterday. 

Connors,  who  won  7-3,  6-3  in  79 
minutes,  played  down  the  possible 
'^significance  of  his  triumph  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Wimbledon  where  they  will 
also  be  seeded  to  meet  each  other  in 
the  final  in  three  weeks  time. 
“Every  time  we  play  it’s  a  new  day 
and  a  new  time;”  said  Connors. 
“Although  I'd  be  very  happy  if  I 
could  keep  this  form  through  until 
‘then.” 
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Busy  at  bat, 
busy  in  the  field 

NEW  YORK  (APj.  —  Tony  Armas 
had. a  busy  day  in  the  field  for 
Oakland,  yet  still  had  time  to  knock 
in  two  runs  as.  the  A's  downed  the 
Toronto  Blue  Jays  8-1  in  Saturday's 
American  League  baseball  action. 

Annas  also  had  an  unusual  assist, 
which  robbed  Alfredo  Griffin  of  a 
hit  Earme  Whitt  led  off  the  sixth  in¬ 
nings  with  a  single, -the  first  bit  of 
the  game  .  off  A's  pitcher  Rick 
Langford,  3-7.  Then  Griffin  laced  a 
line  drive  to  right  But  Armas  rifled 
the  ball  to  second  to  force  Whitt; 
who  had  stumbled  between  first  and 
second. 

Langford  ended  up  with  a  four- 
hitter  and  received  home  run  sup¬ 
port  .from  Henderson  and 

'JcrtNfewman. 

Otter  mate;  AL:  Barton  «,  CMnH; 
.GdffqateS  CUcHgjhBrttfaMKS,  NewYwfc 
j-DSSfc  7,  VOBBS&S  3;  Seattle  3,  tmm 
Oty  2|  Tern  4,  Mbawsota  3. 

Nattoaal  Lupc:  Atlanta  ID,  Sat  Fmcfara 

Pttetaik  9,  PUaSafakfa  Z;  New  York  4,  Sk 
Leris  2;  Montreal  7,  Chicago  5;  Saa  He*  4, 
Hoartoa  B;  Laa  Anftfce  4,  Oacfaaeti  3. 

Dutch  triumph 

AMSTERDAM  (AP).  —  Holland 
hammered'  World  champions 
Pakistan  7-2  to  capture  the 
prestigious  Champions  field  hockey 
Tournament  here  yesterday.  The 
Dutch  emerged  as  victors  thanks  to 
their  earlier  2-0  victory  over  the 
wooden  spoonists  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Dutch  victory  was  aided 
an  upset'  defeat  for  Pakistan,  the 
current  world  champions,  fay  their 
old  . rivals  India  bn  Saturday.  India 
had  won  a  gruelling  encounter  5-4 
which  left  Pakistan  jaded  for  their 
crucial  clash  with  Holland  yester¬ 
day. 

That  battle  had  also  dearly  taken 
something  out  of  the  Indians.  Look¬ 
ing  most  jaded  they  were  also 
thrashed  7-2  yesterday  by  Australia. 
The  Aussies’  five-goal  spree  in  the 
second  half,  lifted  them  into  second 
spot  ahead  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
West  Germany  finished  fifth  in  the 
tournament -  involving  the  World’s 
top  six  nations  in  the  sport. 


JV#  Association  of . 
£kC!r  -  Americans  and  ’ 

'  ‘  Canadians  in  Israel 

The  AACI  reception  for  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Consulate, 
which  was  to  be  held  today 
at  5  p.m.,  has  bean 

postponed  to  June  30. 


Quintet;  Bede  Concetto  for  3  VloliM  In  D 
Minor;  Boehm:  Divertimento  for  Ten 

Wind  Instruments  (Kol  Israel,  Mcndi 
Rod  an);  Haydn:  Symphony  No.94, 
Surprise  (Marrincr) 

10.05  (stereo):  Messiaen:  Qnatuor  pour  la 
fin  du  temps 
11.00  Sephardi  jongs 
11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
1 130  Education  far  All 
12X5  (stereo):  The  Kibbutz  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Noam  Sheriff  conducting  — 
Boyce:  Symphony  No3  in  'A  Major; 
Webern:  Five  Pieces  for  Strings;  Mendels¬ 
sohn:  Violin  Concagrto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 
(Yair  Kies)  - 

1 3X0  (stereo):  Music  hr  EW.Stcmbcnt, 
B  crwaTd,  Saint-Sacm,  Purcell, 


1530  World  of  Science  (repeat) 

1535  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

16.05  (stereo):  CUUsiwl  Requests  — 

Mozart:  Ave  J^crutn.  IHo^  m 

Debussy:  Deux  Arabesques  (Entremoot) 
16.45  Muse  Magazine 
1735  Programmes  far  OHm 
20.05  Everyman’s  University 
20.35  (stereo):  Thu  French  National 
Orchestra,  Lorin  Maazel  conducting  — 
Schubert'  Symphony  No 3,  Unfinished; 
Respighi:  Feasts  of  Rome;  Mahler. 
Symphony  Nc.4  (Margaret  Priee) 

22.30  Reflections  on  the  portion  of  the 
week  by.  Prof.  Yeshayahn  Lefbowitz. 
23100  (stereo):.  Mewing  with  young  Israeli 


IN  MOURNING  AND  IN  ANGER 

For  the  rfvbrs  of  blood  spilt 
For  the  destruction  of  cities  and  villages 
For  “solving"  the  Palestinian  question 
by  destructive  force. 

Israel  Secular  Humanist  Association 
P.O.B.  36966,  Tel  Aviv  61  369,  Tel.  03-419803. 


composers  —  Noah  Guyv 
001 10  (stereo):  Chord  Music  —  Qnldren'l 
Choir  from  Windesbachftr  —  Music  by 
Schaetz,  Thomas,  Heinrich  Kaminsky, 
Helmut  Dufay,  Max  Baumann  and  Bach 

Second  Programme 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine  - 
8.10  AH  Shades  of  the  Network 


1230  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
13.00  Midday — mode,  news  commentary 

14.10  In  a  Minor-  Tone 

16.10  Prom  HewtofSere^.fm^y.ri^ 
matters 


17.10  Health  and  MecBdqe  Magazine 
18.07  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18.4$  world  cup  Manoue 
19  .00  Today 

T&45  Bible  Reading  —  Ffcalms  5^12-21 

20.10  Sabbath  songs  > 

21X0  Football  —  World  Cop  i"^*1 
between  Brazil  and  Russia,  live  from 
Spain 

23.05  World  Cap  Magazine 

23,20  The  Second  Half  —  women's 

magazine 

Army  Programme 

6.10  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air  —  Prof.  Perry 
Krefzerjeemres  on  Endocrinology 
7.07  ~%7"  —  Alex  Ansky  reviews  the 
morning  papers 
8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 


9.05  Right  Now  —  with  KoM  Meidau 
11.05  Golden  Oldies 

1105  Israeli  Summer  —  with  EB  YisraeK 
14.05  Two  Howl  — musie,  anecdotes,  In¬ 
terviews  and  reviews 
■16.05  Four  in  die  Afternoon  —  Hebrew 
songs 

17X5  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18X5  Anny  and  Defence  .Magazine  ■ 

19.05  Music  Magazine 

2030  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.00  Israeli  songs 

2135  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Jazz  Hour  - 

23.05  Tbe  Middle  of  the  Road  —  Gideon 
LevhAiy  interviews  a  young  person  who 
has  already  succeeded  In  life  (repeat) 
00X5  Night  Birds  —  songs*  chm  with 
Haim  Kehian 

"  EASY- HEBREW  BROADCASTS  ” 
First  programme:  News  dally  at  634  ta, 
(Saturday  7X4)  News  and  features  daily  at 
535  pun.  . . 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4, 7,  9 
Edka:  Chrisdioc  F.  4,  7,  9.15;  RB—  ■ 
Rads  4,  8;  Kflr:  Le  Guignolo  7  9*' 

.  Mitchcfii  Padre  Padrone  7,  9.15;  nLal 
%  UfA-J  Orient  The  SSe' 

kLIa?*  TTuee  Brothers- : 

Sender;  Sboram  8 JO-  oinwi 


Interiors  7.  9;  Ciaem  On:  City  of 
Women  7,  9.15;  CfamarVqnc;  j  oftc 
roaomber  Hawaii  7;  A  Very  Moral  Night 
930 

TEL  AVIV  434, 7.15,  936 
Aftatey;  The  Amiiew;  Bew-Ydnfau  On 
Oddcn  Pond;  Cbas  1:  Reds  4 JO,  8.15; 
Gfaw  2:  Lena  430,  7X5.  935;  Chen  3: 
Pint  Monday  In  October  4.40, 7.25, 9.40; 
On  4:  Straw  Dogs  1030, 130. 435, 7X5, 
935;  On  5:  Atlantic  dry  U3LA.  1030, 
13(L  435,7.935:  Cfarev  One :  Mad  Mu 
U;  Cheats  Two:  Arthur;  Dokd:  Manhat¬ 
tan  7.15,  930;  DrbtJj;  Captain  Grant 
7. 15;  Cannonball  Run  9-30;  Sex  film,  mid- 
night;  letter:  I  the  Jury,  Gat:  Buddy  Bud- 
dy; Gordon:  Continental  Divide  530, 730. 

.  930;Rad:  Private  Lessons:  timer:  Bur- 
Eerily;  Raiders  of  the  Lest  Arit  4;  Maxte: 
A  Star  is  Bora  430;  7, 930;  MogreU:  Le 
Grand  Pardon  430,  7, ‘930;  Orly; 
Christians  F.  43ft  7. 930;  Porte:  Mickey 
and  Niefcy  Jft  12,  2.  4,  7.15. 930;  Pter: 
Torn  Between  Two  Lavers;  SteteflT: 


Quest  for  Fire;  State:  Modem  Problems 
43ft  7.3ft  930;  Tcfcfct:  Whore  Life  is  it 
Anyway?  430,  7, '930;  Td  Artvt  The 
Border;  Id  Arif  Min  From  Mao  to 
Mozart;  Zafoa:  Garde  a-  Vue;  Tasrez; 
Rocky  Honor  Picture  Show  7.15, 930 

Haifa  4,  «45, 9 

AefaUtfantre:  Tbe  Boat  4t  630,  9: 
Amaral:  GafilpoU  MS,  9;  Amen:  Gone 
With  the  Wind  4.8;  AnraearLe  Grand 
Ifefdou;  Cka;  Reds  4, 8;  Gaton  Avahmcb* 
Express  1ft- 2,-  6;  Small  Tom  in  Texas  12, 


4, 8;  Rrata  On  On  GoMeo  Pond:  Merid! 

Arthur  6.45, 9;  Onk  ChwtJane  F.4,630, 
■9;  Orion:  Love  in  4he  Pacific 6  Doofispl 
Orly:  Ffcach  Lieutenant's  Woman  6m 
9;  Pew:  Buddy  Buddy;  few  Lady  V"1’ 
terlev*s  Lover  Stefft:  FallimLtaJjg- 
•Again  6.45, 9\  mu  teMSyg* 

passion  do  Jesmra  tfArc  7;  Had  Cert 
9J0 

RAMATGAN  j 

Anen:  Reds  4, 8;  liflri  Chariots  of w 
7.15, 930;  Oasis:  Buddy  Buddy  4,7, 
-Onka:  Arthur  7.15, 9.15;  ferartGaaiTo 
Sir  With  Love  7.15, 930 

HOEZUYA. 

Daridt  The  Professions!*  4,  7,  9.151 
ThWat;  Neighbour*  7.15,9.15 

PCTAH  TUEVA 
Stefasr.  Arthur  7, 930 

NBTANYA  :  ' 

■fetter?  Lo  Grand  Pardon  7, 930 

HOLON 

Savoy:  The  Border  43ft  T.15,  9 JO. 

.  RAMATH  ASHARON 

Star:  Outlaid  7.15;  Submarine  930 

HOP  HA5HARON  _  - 

Barak:  Savage  World  7.15;  Lfii  Man**.. 
930  . 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Tilt 


Israel  Overruns 
The  P.L.O.— and 
Much  of  Lebanon 


What’s  next 
for  Israel  and 
Palestinians 


tens  of  thousands  fled  their  homes 
and  were  stranded  fora  time.  United 
Nations  aides  said,  without  food  and 
water.  As  the  Israelis  neared  Beirut, 
their  horizons  widened.  They  leaf- 
leted  the  capital,  advising  Syrians  to. 
flee  or  face  sutddal  odds  in  an  Israeli 
takeover  and  they  threatened  the 
strategic  Damascos-Befrat  road  vital 
to  30,000  Syrian  troops.  . 

There  was  talk  of  forcing  the 
Syrians  and  the  armed  Palestinians 
out  of  Lebanon  and  handing  Beirut 
over  to  a  reorganized  government 
♦hat  wouls  disarm  the  40  anarchic 
mtutifljL  At  the  United  Nations,  the 
Security  CotmcD  twice  voted  unani¬ 
mously  for  a  cease-fire  and  Israeli 
withdrawal,  but  the  United  States 
last  week  vetoed  an  attempt  to  add 
sanctions. 

The  Soviet  Union  condemned  Israel 
but  made  no  public  threats.  But  as 
Russian  weapons  were  demolished 
(Moscow  withholds  its  most  ad¬ 
vanced  electronic  gear  from  clients 
such  as  Syria)  and  Damascus  faced 
the  threat  of  humiliating  defeat,  the 
Soviet  leader,  Leonid  L  Brezhnev, 
sent  a  wanting  to  Mr.  Reagan.  And- 
Presidential  envoy  Philip  C.  Habib, 
shuttling  between  Mr.  Begin  and 
Syrian  President  Hafez  al-Assad,  re¬ 
layed  a  “firm”  message— halt.  Both 
countries  thereupon  espoused  cease¬ 
fire,  with  qualifications  —  eventual 
Israeli  withdrawal,  said  Syria;  guar¬ 
antees  Palestinians  would  not  again 
menace  Galilee,  said  IsraeL 

Mr.  Habib  began  negotiating  cru¬ 
cial  details.  Same  Syrian  units  was' 

sera  crossing  the  frontier  toward  Da¬ 
mascus,  where  diplomats  said  Soviet 
transports  were  already  offloading 

replacement  materiel. 

If  the  cease-fire  held,  said  Uent. 
Gen.  Rafael  Eytan,  Israel's  Chief  of 
Staff,  some  of  his  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  next  week,  “Israel  does, 
not  have  any  intention  whatsoever  to 

keep  any  part,  even  one  inch,  of  Leba¬ 
nese  territory,”  Defense  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  Insisted 


Crises  Crowd 
Reagan  Agenda 


Israel  proved  its  prowess  anew  last 
week,  sending  its  forces  smashing 
into  Lebanon  and  transforming  the 
Mideast  political  map  for  months  and 
perhaps  years  torome 

In  six  startling  days,  Israeli  ar¬ 
mored  columns,  with  air  and  naval 
support,  swept-  away  Palestinian 
strongholds  in  southern  Lebanon  and 
pushed  to  the  gates  of  Beirut.  And  in 
the  biggest  aerial  dogfights  since 
World  War  n,  Israel  claimed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  79  Syria's  Soviet-bunt . 
MiG’s  and  19  SXM  missile  batteries 
in  the  Bahaa  Valley,  a  landmark 
military  achievement:  Damascus 
claimed  —  and  Jerusalem  denied  — 
heavy  losses  of  Israeli  jets. 

Israel  and  Syria,  prodded  by  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union,  then 
announced  a  fragile  cease-fire.  But 
.  fighting  continued  on  a  reduced  level 
between  Israelis  and  die  Palestine 
Liberation  .  Organization,  which 
feared  decimation.  Yesterday,  Is¬ 
raeli  planes  and  artillery  blasted  sec¬ 
tions  of  Beirut  *****  Palestinian 
strongholds  in  tho  suburbs  near  the 
airport.  Then  Jerusalem  announced  a 
unilateral  cease-fire  to  prevail.  It 
said,  unless  the  Palestinians  re¬ 
sumed  firing. 

Prime  Minister  Mwwphmi  Begin 
at  first  said  Israel's  objective  was  to 
dear  Palestinian  forces  from  the  g- 
mDe-wide  zone  north  of  the  Lebanese 
frontier  that  is  within  artfileiy  range 
of  Israeli  settlements.  Palestinian  ar¬ 
tillery.  bombarded  Galilee,  forcing 
residents  into  underground  shelters 
unto  Israel  stilled  thegnns. 

Early  on,  Israel  signaled  Syria 

through  public  anwnimfwnHtfs  and 

diplomatic  rhatmAls  to  stand  clear 
while  it  pursued  the  Palestinians.  But 
the  Israelis  advanced  so  quickly  that 
they '  soon  were  skirmishing  with  . 
Syrian  ™its.  And  as ‘Israelite  ap¬ 
proached  the  Bahaa  Valley  redoubt, 
that  Damascus  regards  as  crucial  to, 
its  security,  Syrian  MiG’s  began  to 
intercept  and  fell  prey  to  Israel's 
more  advanced  American-built 
F-ETs,  equipped  with  radar-jamming, 
devicesand  computer-guided  by  elec¬ 
tronic  command  aircraft  (load's 
version  of  Awacs)  miles  away  over 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Israelis  raced  up  the  coast 
seizing  Palestinian  strongpoints. 
Hundreds  of  civilians  wt^ejwpunded;, 


President  Reagan’s  advisers 
planned  his  European  trip  partly  as  a 
respite  from  domestic  unpipa^apt.. 
ness  in  the  economy  and  Congress. 
But  in  nine  crowded  days  abroad,  the* 
international  scene  turned  out  to  be 
taxing,  too,  and  Mr.  Reagan’s  return - 
to  Washington  last  week  was  bright- - 
ened  by  word  .that  the  House  had  fi¬ 
nally  approved  a  Republican  budget  . 
He  conferred  with  Western  leaders 
on  economic  and  alliance 
and  explained  to  Europeans,  via  tele¬ 
vision,  his  policies  on  bolstering  de- . 
fense  while  pursuing  arms  control  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  toe  Russians. 

The  President,  whirling  ip  planes, 
helicopters  and  closed  motorcades 
from  Versailles  to  Rome,  London  and 
Bonn  in  a  security  cocoon  spun 
tighter  since  last  year’s  assassina¬ 
tion  attempt,  was  repeatedly  called 
aside  for  battle  briefings  on  Lebanon 
and  theFa  Ik  lands,  which  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  ad¬ 
mitted  were  “a  burden”  on  the  trip. 

Amid  democratic  pomp  and  North 
Atlantic  rirrarmtrtarv-o  in  Bnrni,  he 
won  endorsement  from  allied  heads 
of  government  for  setting  a  ruling  of 
700,000  ground  troops  and  200,000  air 
force  personnel  for  NATO  and  War¬ 
saw  Pact  farces  in  Europe.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  West  German  Parliament 
of  continued  military  support  and 
went  to  the  Berlin  Wall  to  illustrate, 
allegations  of  Soviet  failure.  Reagan 
told  cheering  American  soldiers  the 
Russians  built  the  wall  because  “they 
know  that  freedom  is  catching." 

The  President  and  Chancellor  Hel¬ 
mut  Schmidt  still  differed,  however, 
over  “nuances  of  detente,”  a  SrhnUrft 
aide  said.  West  German  magazines, 
have  portrayed  the  President  as  war- 
toving  and  200,000  people  demon¬ 
strated  in  Bonn  against  the  nuclear 
arms  boildtip.  “To  those  who  march 
for  peace,  my  heart  is  with  you,”  Mr.  - 
Reagan  said.  “I.would  be  at  the  head 
of  your  parade  if  I  believed  marching, 
alone  could  bring  about  a  more  se¬ 
cure  warkL” 

In  London,  he  advised  members  of 
Parliament  to  wwnign  Marxtet- 
Lednism  “to  the  «sh  heap  of  history, 
and  called  for  activism  to  bring 
democracy  to  Communist  countries. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig 
Jr.  hastened  to  dray  that  Mr.  Reagan 
was  “seeking  bloodshed  in  Poland,” 
but  in  Moscow,  Tass  perceived  "slan- 
warned  anti-Coinmomsts 
against  inviting/ 'catastrophe'.’  ’'MbWr"“ 
than  150  Labor  M.P.’s  stayed -away  to 
show  disapproval  of  Reagan'poBdes  ’  ■ 
in  Latin  America  and  South  Africa; 
the  party  also  “utterly  rejected  an 
ideological  crusade  against  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

(hi  a.  six-hour  flying  stop  in  Rome, 
he  discussed  the  war  fronts  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race  with  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  Italian  leaders. 

Earlier,  at  the  Versailles  confer¬ 
ence  on  economic  subjects,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  failed  to  persuade  leaders  of  In¬ 
dustrial  nations  to  ban  subsidized 
loans  to  Communist  countries;  they 
agreed  only  to  use  “caution”  in  these 
dealings.  The  United  States  made  a 
180-degree  ram  and  agreed  to  begin 
“global"  economic  negotiations  soon 
with  developing  countries.  Washing¬ 
ton  had  opposed  the  talks,  seeing 
them  as  aimed  at  Gmitfag.tbe  market 
forces  it  swears  by.  ’ 


Battle  Begin* 
Near  Stanley 


.  Britain  last  week  suffered  its  worst 
casualties  of  the  Falklapds  war,  but 
the  losses  only  seemed  to  increase 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher’s 


determination  to  posh  for  military 
victory.  Striking  before  dawn  yester¬ 
day,  British  forces  surprised  Argen¬ 
tine  positions  near  Stanley  amid  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  final  assault  against 
the  7,000-man  Argentine  garrison 
was  under  way. 

Negotiations  with  Argentina  would- 
be  "unthinkable,”  Mrs.  Thatcher 
said,  after  Argentine  planes  had  set 
afire  two  landing  craft,  killing  at 
least  43  British  troops.  Argentine 
news  agencies  claimed  more  than  500 
British  soldiers  were  killed  or  seri¬ 
ously  in  jured  in  the  air  attack  at  Fto- 
roy,  15  miles  south  at  Stanley;  fuel 
supplies  and  ammunition  exploded. 
Taking  advantage  of  temporarily 
clear  skies,  Argentine  jets  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  British  remained  vul¬ 
nerable  to  mainland-based  air  at¬ 
tacks,  an  indication  that  even  after 
Stanley  is  captured,  the  cost  to  Brit¬ 
ain  of  holding  the  FaBdands  may  be 
high.  The  Argentine  Mirage  and  A-4 
Skyhawks  came  in  “on  the  deck,” 
low  beneath  British  radar,  hitting  the 
Sir  Galahad  and  the  Sir  Lancelot, 
5,674-ton  landing  cralt.  Both  ships 
were  abandoned.  -  • 

Correspondents  said  hundreds  of 
men  were  burned.  Britain  claimed  it 
toot  down  11  Argentine  planes  last 
week;  Buenos  Aires  admitted  the  loss 
of  two  planes.  Six  Britons  were  also 
killed  last  week  in  a  hit  on  a  smaller 
landing  craft  near  Lively  Island.  Con- 
firmed  British  losses  were  approach-, 
■ing-the  200 mark!'  Argentina1  has*  fast- j 
more  than  656  man.  :  -  "•  "•'<  - 

’•^Britain  had* landed1 9,000  men  to  en¬ 
circle  the  7,000-man  Argentine  garri¬ 
son  at  Stanley.  But  perhaps  as  a 
precaution  against  air  raids,  several 
thousand  British  troops  reportedly 
were  still  dispersed  away  from  the 
capitaL  Britain,  recognizing  it  was 
handicapped  by  lack  of  radar  capable 
of  Intercepting  low-flying  attackers, 
reportedly  bad  asked  the  United 
States  to  loan  an  Awacs  electronic 
spy  plane.  Washington  has  offered  to 
help  with -equipment  hot  was  not 
ready  to  send  Americans  into  the 
combat  zone.  Britons  would  require 
training  to  operate  Awacs. 

President  Reagan,  visiting  Eng¬ 
land  last  week,  smoothed  over  Brit¬ 
ish  displeasure  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  zigzag  on  the  FalUands  in  the 
United  Nations.  Washington  had 
Joined  to  the  British  veto  of  a  Security 
Council  resolution  caning  for  a  cease¬ 
fire,  but  afterward,  JeaneJ.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  the  United  States  chief  delegate, 
announced  receipt  of  late  instructions 
catling  for  an  abstention.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan,  to  London,  reiterated  “our  sup- 
prat  for  the  British  position  in  the 
F&lklands  that  armed  aggression 
cannot  be  allowed  to  succeed.”  (Lon¬ 
don  waits  anxiously,  page  3.) 


Other  People’s 
Wars  Follow 
Reagan  on 
Europe  Tour 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


Bonn 

OR  weeks,  Reagan  Administration  Middle  East 
experts  been  bracing  for  an  Israeli  invasion  of 

Lebanon  aimi*!  at  crippling  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization  and  driving  it  out  of  the  zone  just 
north  of  the  Israeli  border.  But  the  actual  strike  could 
hardly  have  come  at  a  more  inopportune  moment  for 
President  Reagan.  Israel’s  lightning  military  advances 
overshadowed  his  grand  tour  of  Europe,  serving  as  a  re¬ 
minder  that  the  superpowers  may  busy  themselves  with 
arming  far  big  wars  and  negotiating  to  make  them  less 
likely,  only  to  learn  once  again  that  it  is  the  small  wars 

that  anmarl  them  and  jpnparriizp  thrir  infprMte 

The  Israeli  attack  left  Mr.  Reagan’s  call  for  a  new 
political  arvi  ideological  contest  with  thw  East  playing  sec¬ 
ond  fiddle  an  the  nightly  news  and  in  the  headlines.  The  Is¬ 
raeli  moves  partiafly  blunted  the -impact  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  rmaatm  to'canvince'-Europe  that  he  is  less  warlike 
M  >  “ttth'it  had  fokrhdsand  th^.fo'draw  EtiTOpe  closer' to 
America. 

The  longer  Israeli  forces  bold  Lebanese  territory,  the 
more  uncomfortable  it  will  be  fra;  Washington.  Far  be¬ 
yond  the  combat  zone,  the  Israeli  action  threatens  to  re¬ 
open  a  breach  between  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
the  Europeans.  The  lfrnatioo  European  Common  Market 
last  week  denounced  Israel  for  "a  flagrant  violation  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.”  Many  Europeans,  sensitive  to  moderate 
Arab  opinion  and  the  danger  of  an  Arab  oil  embargo,  con¬ 
sider  it  futile  far  Israel  to  seek  security  by  suppressing  the 
Palestinian  liberation  Organization  in  the  West  Bank  and 
trying  to  cripple  it  in  Lebanon. 

Washington  felt  the  sting  of  moderate  Arabs’  resent¬ 
ment  and  frustration.  To  American  relief,  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  quickly  coupled  his  plea  for 
United  States  pressure  an  Israel  with  a  pledge  to  abide  by 
Cairo’s  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  He  thus  forestalled  a 
concerted  Arab  counterblow  against  IsraeL 

Saudi  Arabia’s  Foreign  Munster,  Prince  Saud  al- 
FaisaL  protested  to  President  Reagan  to  Bonn  and  con¬ 
veyed  fears  that  Israeli  successes  would  set  loose  radical 
stirrings  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  elsewhere.  In  a  classic  un¬ 
derstatement,  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr. 
acknowledged  that  Arab-American  relations  had  become 
mare * ‘sharply  edged”  since  the  Lebanon  invasion. 

Some  Qualms  In  Congress 

Deep  Israeli  penetration  of  Lebanon,  and  the  wabbly 
cease-fire,  left  open  the  danger  of  wider  war  between  Is¬ 
rael  and  Syria.  Although  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Syrians  were  no  match  for  the  Israelis  militaxily  and  were 
relatively  Isolated-m  the  Arab  worikL 

The  Russians  were  annoyed  because  Israel  was  de¬ 
stroying  Soviet-backed  P.L.O.  forces  and  exposing 
Syria’s  weaknesses  ■  <i  Moscow's  inability  to  do  much  to 
protect  its  Arab  f  mds.  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet 
leader,  and  Mr.  Reagan  exchanged  messages,  advising 
each  other  to  stay  on  the  sidelines  and  to  keep  their  re¬ 
spective  allies  in  check. 

The  fighting  seemed  to  undermine  propects  for 
American- supported  negotiations  an  Palestinian  au¬ 
tonomy  and  threatened  to  severely  set  back  the  entire 
peace  process.  Moderate  Arabs,  who  had  been  moving  to- 
ward  a  new  initiative  on  Arab-Israeli  negotiations,  will 
now  reverse  course,  British  diplomats  believe;  Lebanon 
will  become  the  prime  point  of  contention,  especially  if  a 
lengthy  Israeli  presence  raises  suspicious  of  a  de  facto 
.partition. 

It  was  early  to  assess  the  impact  on  American  opinion 
and  Congress,  but  the  well-reported  carnage  to  Lebanon 
and  the  depth  of  Israeli  advances  invited  political  ten¬ 
sions.  Representative  Geznent  Zaidodti,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  former  Undersec¬ 
retary  of  State  George  Ball  have  already  chastised  Israel 
and  the  Administration  has  delayed  action  an  the  36.8  bfi- 
lian  foreign  aid  hill,  which  was  already  irr  trouble,  fearing 
further  erosion  of  Congressional  support  after  the  Israeli 
invasion. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Haig  have  treated  Prime 
Minister  Menac-ham  Begin  gingerly.  Hours  before  the  at¬ 
tack,  Mr.  Reagan  sent  an  urgent  message  asking  Mr. 
I  Begin  to  hold  off.  Washington  backed  an  early  call  by  the 

United  Nations  Security  Council  for  cease-fire  and  Israeli 
withdrawal,  although  it  vetoed  a  later  threat  of  sanctions 
'fornoncomplianoe.  The  demands  were  repeated  daily  by 
Mr.  Haig,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Begin  by  special  envoy  Philip 
C.  Habib,  and  reemphasized  to  a  ‘“very  firm”  Reagan 
message  Thursday 

Nonetheless,  the  Administration  was  seen  as  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  the  Israeli  onslaught.  Words  were  not  backed 
by  evident  tough  actions.  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Reagan  sus¬ 
pended  deliveries  of  F-15  fighter-bombers  after  Israel 
used  American  ptanaa  to  bomb  an  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor 
and  Palestinian  enclaves  to  Beirut.  Last  week's  fighting 
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was  far  more  extensive,  but  Presidential  aides  said  there 
was  do  decision  to  impose  sanctions. 

In  briefings,  Mr.  Haig  (referring  race  to  Israeli  com¬ 
bat  aircraft  losses  “we”  suffered)  signaled  that  Washing- 
ton  regarded  with  understanding  Israel's  attack  on  Pales¬ 
tinian  artillery  and  rocket  positions  25  north  of  its 
border.  Not  unto  Israeli  forces  had  pushed  well  beyond 
did  the  Secretary  ominously  suggest  the  situation  had 
“worsened.” 

The  Americans  would  like  to  establish  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  buffer  zone  to  southern  Lebanon  and  to  do  better  than 
last  year's  fragile  cease-fire.  The  challenge  will  be  to  de¬ 
vise  what  Mr.  Haig  called  a  combination  of  peacekeeping 
forces  that  will  perniade  the  Israelis  to  withdraw,  but  that 
will  not  be  rejected  by  Lebanon  and  other  Arabs,  notably 
Syria.  Israel  also  wants  a  reduction  in  the  25, 000-man 
Syrian  force  in  Lebanon,  a  difficult  goal,  even  though 
Syria  may  have  been  cowed  militarily.  Syria,  too,  views 
Lebanon  as  an  important  buffer,  offering  Syria  protection 
from  (Greet  exposure  to  Israeli  forces.  Syria,  like  Israel, 
wants  a  friendly  government  In  Beirut.  Their  aims  seem 
irreconcilable. 


Reassembling  the  Pieces 


Mr.  Haig  wants  to  stranthen  the  weak  and  frag¬ 
mented  central  Lebanon  Government  and  build  up  its  un¬ 
dermanned  arnryro  it  cocM  police  border  areas.  Whether 
this  is  practical  will  depend,  in  part,  on  bow  badly  Israel 
has  wounded  the  P.L.O.  Mr.  Haig  has  also  spoken  at  an 
enlarged  United  Nations  peace  force  or  some  other  multi¬ 
national  force,  like  the  one  in  Sinai  that  tnriartes  Ameri- 
■  cans.  But  a  Russian  veto  at  the  United  Nations  would 
block  changes  opposed  by  Syria,  and  Mr.  Haig  added  that 
American  participation  in  a  Lebanon  force  “is  not  some¬ 
thing  we  are  leaning  toward.” 

Wider  American  interests  in  the  region  may  push 
Washington  toward  accepting  a  significant  role,  however 
reluctantly.  It  is  in  the  United  States  interest,  officials  be¬ 
lieve,  to  keep  Lebanon  as  a  regional  buffer  zone  rather 
than  let  it  disintegrate  further  or  become  a  tinder  brae 
under  divided  occupation,  with  Syria  In  the  North  and  fa¬ 
rad  to  the  South. 

In  sum,  the  Americans  privately  concede  that  the  Is-; 
raell  attack  could  eventually  lead  to  a  better,  more  stable1 
situation.  They  sympathize  with  Israel's  frustration  over' 
the  Palestinian  rocket  attacks  into  northern  Israel  and  the, 
need  for  calm  on  that  border,  and  they  would  like  to  see, 
Syrian  positions  and  influence  to  Lebanon  reduced. 

But  if  Israel's  terras  far  withdrawal  are  too  tootfi  and  i 
its  occupation  of  southern  Lebanon  becomes  entrenched,1 
that  could  produces  major  confrontation  between  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  the  Betfn  Government. 
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A  Long-Anticipated  Strike  Against  Lebanon  Mobilizes  Israel’s  ‘ People’s  Army’  Once  Again 


For  Israel, 
Victory  Is 
Only  the 
First  Step 


By  DAVID  K.  SK8PLER 


Associated  Press 


Arabs  Leave 
P.L.O.  to 
Fight  Alone 
For  Survival 


ByJOHMHFNER 


WHEN  tiie  invasion  came,  it  was  all  that  Leba¬ 
non  expected  —  and  more.  Since  mid-Decem¬ 
ber,  the  Lebanese  and  the  dwindling  cluster  of 
foreign  Journalists  and  diplomats  in  Beirut, 
along  with  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  strung  out  in  bases 
to  the  south,  had  been  living  in  ft  permanent  state  of  jit¬ 
ters,  expecting  an  Israeli  strike  any  day.  Any  move  would 
be  massive,  the  feeling  went,  a  blow  to  crush  the  slowly 
mounting  military  power  of  the  guerrillas. 

In  February,  a  prominent  Western  diplomat  told  a 
group  of  reporters,  with  only  a  small  trace  of  irony,  that 
the  cable  traffic  from  his  counterparts  in  Israel  suggested 
a  “permanent  solution .to  the  Palestinian  problem.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  thing<that  was  surprising1  was  tte  speed  with-  - 
which  the  Israeli's  moved  (Beaufort  Castle,  tire  12th  cen¬ 
tury  crusader  fortress  burrowed  into  a  imposing  bluff- 
over  tiieLitairi  River  that  was  the  guerrillas  main  citadel, 
fell  within  24  hours)  and  the  efficiency  with  which  their 
fighters  dispatched  some  79  Syrian  warplanes,  nearly  a 
fifth  the  known  Syrian  fleet. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  attack  an  the  Palestine 
liberation  Organization,  Israel  said,  was  an  assassina¬ 
tion  attempt  that  left  their  Ambassador  in  London  brain¬ 
damaged  and  critically  wounded.  However,  It  appeared 
the  shots  were  fired  not  by  the  Palestine  liberation  Or¬ 
ganization  but  by  members  of  a  renegade  Palestinian 
group  seeking  to  discredit  and  overthrow  the  relatively 
moderate  leadership  of  P.L.O.  chairman  Yasir  Arafat 
British  authorities  announced  that  what  appeared  to 
be  a  "hit  list"  recovered  from  tire  suspects  also  contained  _ 
the  name  of  the  P.L.O.  representative  in  London,  like 
nearly  all  such  representatives  a  member  of  Mr.  Arafat's 
Fatah  organization  ami  a  supporter  of  his  diplomatic  initi¬ 
ative.  In  Beirut,  callers  to  news  agencies  claimed  respan- 
siblity  for  the  shooting  an  behalf  of  the  organization 
headed  by  Abu  Nldal,  a  shadowy  figure  now  operating 
under  Syrian  protection.  He  has  been  waging  a  back-alley 
war  of  assassination  against  Mr.  Arafat  and  is  himself 
under  a  Fatah  death  sentence.  An  Israeli  spokesman  in 
London  brushed  aside  the  distinction,  saying:  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  good  and  bad  P.L.O." 

It  was,  in  any  case,  of  little  moment  For  Israel,  the 
real  issue  was  the  long-range  rockets  and  artillery  that 
the  guerrillas  were  deploying  along  the  rolling  hQls  and 
scraggly  ridge  lines  of  Southern  Lebanon.  In  a  flurry  of 
fighting  last  July,  the  Palestinians  shocked  the  Israeli 
military  by  their  ability  to  keep  up  their  barrages  — 
particularly  from  truck-mounted  rockets  that  could  be 
easily  moved  to  avoid  being  targeted  —  on  northern  Is¬ 
raeli  settlements.  It  was  the  first  time  that  some  of  the 
settlements  had  had  to  be  evacuated. 


Arab  Countries  In  Disarray 


By  week’s  end,  Beirut  was  beseiged,  its  western  half 
pounded  by  nearly  constant  air  raids  and  naval  artillery 
bombardment.  Palestinian  forces  and  Lebanese  leftist 
militiamen  were  bolding  off  the  Israelis  at  a  highway  in¬ 
tersection  just  behind  the  runways  of  Beirut  international 
airport  The  city  itself  was  a  scene  of  horrific  anarchy. 
Only  gunmen  roamed  the  shuttered  streets;  a  pitched  bat¬ 
tle  broke  out  in  a  line  at  a  bakery;  the  dead  and  wounded 
piled  up  in  hospitals. 

The  cease-fire  ending  Syria's  brief  Involvement  in  the 
fighting,  one  day  after  President  Hafez  al-Assad  told  his 
troops  their  motto  was  “victory  or  martyrdom,”  drew 
headlines,  but  it  was  clear  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  bat 
tie  between  Israel  and  the  P .L.O.  Israel's  goal  appeared 
to  be  to  once  and  for  all  smash  the  P.L.O.  military  and 
political  infrastructure.  Israeli  army  chief  of  staff  Rafael 
Eytan  made  clear  there  would  be  no  Israeli  pullout  until 
pockets  of  guerrillas  were  wiped  out  “If  we  have  to  look 
under  every  stone  for  terrorists,  we  will,'’ he  said. 

For  all  the  superheated  rhetoric  about  support  for  the 
Palestinian  cause,  there  was  not  much  help  forthcoming 
for  the  guerrillas  from  the  Aiab  world.  Indeed,  the  Israe¬ 
li's  struck  at  a  time  when  the  Middle  East  was  divided  as 
rarely  before.  Iraq  was  being  beaten  back  to  its  own  bor¬ 
der  in  the  war  it  lad  launched  against  Iran  more  thaw  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  oil-rich  conservative  Persian 
Gulf  states  were  nervously  watching  the  rise  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism.  Syria,  alone  of  the  Arab  countries  was 
supporting  Persian  Iran,  while  King  Hussein  of  neighbor- 
hlng  Jordan  was  trying  to  rally  support  for  Iraq.  Syria  had 
its  own  troubles,  having  leveled  much  of  its  fifth  largest 
city,  Hama,  earlier  this  year  as  a  pointed  warning  against 
malcontents. 

Syria  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  fighting 
largely  by  the  embarrassment  of  Israd's  open  warning  to 
Damascus  to  stay  out,  and  by  the  feet  that  the  Israelis 
moved  so  fest  they  came  up  on  its  positions  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley  and  the  strategic  highway  between  Beirut  and  Da¬ 
mascus.  While  Syria  postures  as  the  leading  "steadfast¬ 
ness  and  confrontation”  state  and  defender  of  the  Pales- 
tinians,  the  reality  is  more  ambivalent  Mr.  Assad  has 


The  week’s  action 


consistently  sought  to  limit  P.L.O.  power  and  keep,  the  it 
under  his  thumb;  Indeed  in  the  serpentine  politics  of 
Lebanon  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  ids  forces  battled 
the  guerrillas  when  they  entered  the  country  in  1976  to 
save  the  Christian  rightists.  Hie  loss  of  his  planes  and 
highly  touted  but  apparently  ineffective  missies— which 
presumably  will  be  replaced  by  his  Soviet  sponsors  — 
may  be  a  small  price  for  the  face  Mr.  Assad  has  saved  in . 
the  Arab  world.  Iraq,  looking  for  a  way  out  of  the  Gulf 
War,  declared  its  own  cease-fire,  with  Iran,  but  Teheran 
said  no  deal  until  President  Saddam  Hussein  is  ousted. 

The  fighting  will  redraw  the  political  map  of  Lebanon 
and  the  Middle  East  in  ways  that  are  not  ytt  clear.  One 
possible  set  of  beneficiaries  of  the  invasion  could  be  the 
Maronite  Catholics  of  Bashir  Gemayel’s  Phalange  mili¬ 
tia,  whose  alliance  with  Israel  has  tong  been  an  (pen  se¬ 
cret.  If  the  Palestinians  and  Lebanese  leftists  are 
crushed,  they  could  step  into  the  vacuum  to  take  national 
power. 

But  the  Christian  rightists  have  been  silent  thus  far 
and  have  not  linked  up  with  the  Israeli  forces.  The  main 
body  of  thee  Palestinians  nows  appears  trapped  in  Beirut, 
spread  from  their  shantytown  southern  suburbs  through¬ 
out  the  Western  part  of  the  city.  DespiUi  direct  hits  an 
their  command  centers,  they  claim  their  leadership  is  in- 
tact  and  they  are  ready  for  a  house-to-house  last  stand. 
Such  fighting  could  be  costly  to  the  Israelis  and  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  instead  stepping  up  their  bombardment, 
reducing  much  of  Beirut  to  rubble. 


June  6:  Israeli  Army  invades  southern 
Lebanon  by  land,  sea  and  air,  be¬ 
sieging  Tyre,  Beaufort  Castle, 
Nabatiye  and  Kawkaba.  Jets  and 
gunboats  bombard  Sidon. 

June  7:  Israeli  tanks  and  infantry  cap¬ 
ture  Beaufort  Castle  and  overrun 
guerrilla  outposts  in  Nabatiye  and 
Hasbeya.  Israelis  begin  sweep 
northward  toward  Palestinian-con¬ 
trolled  towns  and  villages  Just 
south  of  Beirut,  and  their  jets  clash 
with  Syrian  planes  over  suburbs  of 
Beirut,  shooting  down  one. 
Ground  fighting  breaks  out  be¬ 
tween  Syrian  troops  and  Israeli  ar¬ 
mored  units  around  town  of  Jezzin. 
Israeli  forces  enter  Sidon,  estab¬ 
lish  beachhead  at  Zahrani  and 
dash  with  Palestinian  guerrillas  at 
Tyre. 

June  8:  Israeli  tank  columns  and  in¬ 
fantry  units  push  as  far  as  32mfles 
into  Lebanon,  driving  toward  Bei¬ 
rut  in  two  directions.  One  column 
reaches  Baruk,  another  advances 
toward  Saadiyat  and  Damur.  Is¬ 
raeli  forces  also  dash  with  Pales¬ 
tinians  at  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Israel 
says  its  planes  downed  6  Syrian 
MiG's.  Israeli  Jets  bomb  a  former 
Beirut  sports  complex  used  by  the 
P.L.O.  as  training  ground  and  arms 
depot  as  well  as  Damur,  Saadiyat 
andKhaide. 


June  9:  Israel  says  its  jets  destroyed 
19  Syrian  surface-to-air  missile 
systems  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  and 
downed  22  Syrian  MiG’s  during  air 
battle  that  accompanied  raid.  Syria 
daims  to  have  shot  down  19  Israefi 
jets.  Israeli  forces  seize  control  of 
Damur  and  Sidon.  Israeli  and 
Syrian  ground  forces  clash  In 
mountains  southeast  of  Beirut  and 
in  the  lower  Bekaa  Valley.  Israeli 
amphibious  forces  establish  a 
bridgehead  at  Khakie,  4k  miles 
south  of  Beirut 


June  10:  Israel’s  warplanes  and  gun¬ 
boats  strike  southern  outskirts  of 
Beirut  and  gunboats  bombard  Bei¬ 
rut  airport  and  village  of  Khakie.  Its 
tanks  and  planes  continue  to  ex¬ 
change  fire  with  Syrians  in  the 
Bekaa  Valley.  Israel  daims  down-' 
ing  25  MiG's  and  4  helicopter  gun- 
ships  over  Lebanon.  Israefi  planes 
.  attack  4  Syrian  antiaircraft  missile 
batteries  that  were  moved  into 
Lebanon  'during  night  as  wefl  as 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  and  In¬ 
stallations  in  Beirut's  southern 
suburbs. 


June  11:  Israel  and  Syria  declare 
cease-fire.  Israeli  forces  and 
Palestinian  guerrillas  continue 
fighting  on  outskirts  of  Beirut  and 
elsewhere. 


Iran  Rejects 
Iraq’s  Call 
For  Cease-fire 


IRAQ,  apparently  near  defeat  in 
its  war  with  Iran  and  faced 
with  Iranian  demands  for 
massive  reparations  and  punishment 
of  the  “aggressors,”  volunteered  to 
stop  shooting  last  week  if  its  neighbor 
would  join  it  in  supporting  Syria 
against  Israel.  Iran  found  it  an  Offer 
easy  to  refuse,  even  before  the  shaky 
cease-fire  between  Syria  and  Israel 
“They  should  have  done  it  before 
the  Israeli  invasion,”  Tehran  Radio 
quoted  military  officials  as  saying. 
“It  Is  too  late  now  and  they  have  to 
pay  for  it” 

Despite  Iran's  rejection  of  their 
offer  to  withdraw,  Iraqi  forces  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  front  refused  to  initiate 
hostilities  the  next  two  days.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  the  Iraqis  struck  back  alter  an 
Iranian  artillery  attack,  according  to 
a  communique,  tailing  37  Iranians 
and  desttpying  one vehicle. 

While  Iran  wasn't  ready  to  end  the 
21-month  conflict  by  letting  a  weak¬ 
ened  Iraq  off  the  book,  it  was  appar- 
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SRAEL  is  a  country  of  short  wars.  Its  smallness,  its  In¬ 
timacy,  its  “people's  army”  of  musicians,  teachers, 
farmers  and  auto  mechanics,  cannot  withstand  the 
gradual  erosion  of  a  prolonged  conflict-  The  economy 
slows  and  dies;  morale  withers.  For  when  the  call  comes, 
,as  it  did  last  week,  men  leave  their  fields  and  desks,  their 
construction  sites,  classrooms,  stores  and  families. 

They  leave  behind  a  population  gripped  thoroughly  by 
their  absence.  It  is  as  if  an  entire  small  town  were  mobi¬ 
lized;  literally  every  Isradi  knows  s(Hneotie<n  the  battle¬ 
field.  Maiy  know  more  than  one,  some  know  a  dozen.  The 
name  of  every  dead  soRjjer  is  read  on  radio  and  television. 
So  every  war  is  a  personal  trial ;  every  war  must  mobilize 
not  only  the  reserves  of  manpower,  but  the  conviction  of 
the  people: 

Israel's  war  in  Lebanon  did  that  in  the  first  few  days 
last  week.  The  Palestinian  guerrillas  who  had  plagued  the 
towns  of  northern  Israel  with  artillery  and  rocket  fire,  al¬ 
beit  only  in  reaction  to  Israeli  air  strikes  an  their  bases, 
were  seen  almost  unanimously  as  legitimate  targets  of 
the  massive  invasion  that  had  been  planned  and  threat¬ 
ened  for  months  by  Defense  Minister  Arid  Sharon.  And 
when  Israeli  troops  and  annor  swept  up  ttnwjtt  Lebanon, 
reaching  in  hours  the  strongholds  that  bad  long  been 
names  of  infamy  for  Israel  —  Beaufort,  Nabotiya,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Damdurr-  the  country  was  solidly  supportive. 

Daric  Suspicions 

Shimon  Peres,  leader  of  the  opposition  Labor  Party 
and  usually  a  Utter  critic  of  Prime  Minister  Mcaachem 
Begin,  urged  the  people  to  rally  behind  the  Government. 
“It  is  the  duty  of  Israel  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  stop 
these  attacks  upon  the  population  and  the  life  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Israel”  he  said.  “It  is  surely  a  matter  of  self- 
defense.” 

One  day  later,  however,  Mr.  Peres  and  his  Labor  col¬ 
league,  former  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  were  in 
Mr.  Begin’s  office  to  express  their  worry  that  the  war 
might  widen  into  conflagration  with  Syria.  The  concent 
spread  to  segments  of  the  public  at  large  as  Israel  con¬ 
ducted  punishing  attacks  on  Syrian  positions  and  missiles 
in  Lebanon  , 

Although  the  attack  on  the  missiles  was  mili¬ 

tarily,  it  sent  a  shiver  through  some  segments  of  Israel’s 
population  and  the  international  community.  It  was 
feared  that  Mr.  Sharon,  known  as  a  brilliant  general  with 
a  distinguished  battle  record  and  “no  moral  brakes,”  as 
another  general  once  commented,  was  running  the  coun¬ 
try  into  a  wider  war. 

While  be  consulted  dally  with  the  fun  Cabinet,  a  dark 
suspicion  began  farming  that  he  had  deliberately  under¬ 
stated  the  objectives,  even  to  the  Cabinet  itself.  There  was 
considerable  relief  Friday  when  Cabinet  members  de¬ 
cided  on  a  cease-fire  with  the  Syrians,  despite  continued 
fighting  witit  Palestinian  units  near 
Beirut.  12s- had  wo*  a&d  had 
had  enough-  1 

But  won  what?  Certainly,  the 
Palestinian  military  presence  in 
southern  Lebanon  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  Mr.  Sharon  made  it 
plain  that  the  army  will  continue  to 
“dean”  a  zone  25  miles  north  of  the 
border  until  it  is  free  of ‘‘terrorists,” 
a  task  that  could  take  months.  Bow  to 
keep  it  tint  way  is  the  question. 

The  Government  says  it  does  not 
want  to  leave  Israeli  troops  there;  it 
plans  to  do  so  only  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  find  all  the  guerrillas,  transport  to 
Israel  the  tons  of  weapons  and  am¬ 
munition  that  were  captnred,  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  some  formula  through  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  to  prevent  the 
area  from  developing  again  into  a 
base  for  terrorism,  which  would  not 
be  advantageous  for  any  Western 
country. 

“Lebanon  became  the  center  of  - 
world  terrorism,”  Mr.  Sharon  said  at 
a  news  conference  summing' op  his 
invasion.  “In  the  last- year  alone, 
more  than  2,000  terrorists  from  all 
around  the  world,  almost  from  every 
terrorist  organization  upon  earth,  got 
their  training,  briefing,  equipment 
and  so  on  in  Lebanon.” 

These  included  the  Red  Bri-' 
gades,  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
tiie  Japanese  Red  Army,  the  Baader- 
Manhof  Gang,  the  Basque  terror 
group  ETA,  and  many  other  such 
movements,  Israeli  officials  said. 

When  the  Israeli  forces  arrived 
at  Palestinian  bases,  they  found  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pakistan.and  Sri  Lanka,  for 
example,  who  were  promptly  taken 
as  prisoners  along  with  hundreds  of 
Palestinians. 

Israel’s  first  choice  for  a  solution 


President  Saddam  Hnssefn 


entiy  willing  to  fight  the  Israelis,  to  a 
limited  extent,  even  as  hostilities 
with  Iraq  continued.  Iran’s 
news  agency  said  the  counity, 
planned  to  send  volunteers  to  fight  in 


Lebanon  “upep  tie  approval  of  the 
Syrian  government.”  A  spokesman 
for  the  Iranian  parliament  said  re¬ 
cruiting  centers  had  been  set  up. 

Meanwhile,  Turkish  Foreign 
Ministry  officials  in  Ankara  said 
their  Government  bad  approved  an 
Iranian  request  to  fly  “urgent  medi¬ 
cal  needs,  drugs  and  goods  to  Leba¬ 
non”  through  Turkish  airspace.  Iraq, 
still  willing  to  do  its  bit,  then  volun¬ 
teered  to  jet  Iranian  troops  fly  over 
its  soil  on  their  way  to  Lebanon, 
Turkish  state-run  radio  said,  if  its 
ceaserflre  offer  was  accepted. 

Such  offers  held  little  meaning, 
however,  as  long  as  the  SyrianJs- 
raeli  cease-fire  held  up.  It  was  still  In 
{dace  Saturday,  though  certainly  no  ' 
less  fragile  and  perhaps  more  so. 
Though  they  said  they  would  not 
shoot  at  Syrians  if  the  Syrians  didn’t 
shout  first  or  bzing  missiles  across 
the  Lebanese  border ,  Israeli  forces 
continued  to  bomb  and  shell  what 
they  said  were  Palestinian  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization  positions  in  and 

around  Beiruti 

Officials  in  Jersusalem  denied 
Arab  radio  reports  that  the  Israeli 
Air  Forte  was  also  bombing  Syrian 
positions.  v 


is  an  American-led  multinational  force  to  patrol  southern 
Lebanon,  but  it  is  not  (dear  that  the  United  States  wants  to 
step  into  the  Lebanese  civil  war.  Another  possibility  . is  an 
expanded- United  Nations  peacekeeping  force,  although  - 

Israel  has  been  dissatisfied  with  the  one  that  has  been 
there  since  their  last  invasion,  in  1978. 

A  third  idea  issomebuw  to  strengthen  theChristiaiis, 
who  have  been  getting  arms  and  advice  from  the  Israelis, 
and  who  are  seen  from  Jerusalem  as  the  best  hope  for 
creating  a  government  that  might  he  willing  to  live  next  to 
Israel  in  peace,  if  it  can  master  the  strength'  over  its  own 
people  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  some  Israeli  officials,  and  Mr.  Sharon  is 
apparently  among  them,  want  to  believe  that  with  the 
military  defeat  of  the  P.L.O.  will  come  political  defeat  as 
well,  especially  on  the  occupied  West  Bask,  where  It  is 
hoped  that  moderates  will  shed  thdr  fear  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  leadership  and  dare  to  support 
coexistence  with  Israel 


Sharon’s  Standby 
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The  most  beaefidal  political  profit  for  Mr,  Sharon 
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ire  on  the  Home  Front 


BrttWi  DtfaaMiqsMzr/UBtMd  Pm*  tnunutaMl 
British  marines  manning  a  mortar  on  the  dopes  of  Mount 

Kent,  East  Falkland. 


“T 


By  R-W.  APPLE  Jr. 

London 

HE  strong  wind  fanned  tbe  flames,  enormous 
flames,  a*wi  as  tbe  fad  the 

was  half  enveloped  in  thick,  blade  smoke,  bat 
the  Royal  Navy  helicopter  pilots'  and  their 
crews  Ignored  it.  They  ignored  the  explosions  and  ignored 
the  ammunition  erupting  around  them,  and  they  flew 
their  machines  In  to  lift  the  quotes  of  men  waiting  calmly 
below.  The  casualties  and  survivors,  many  suffering  from 
shock  and  bunts,  were  picked  19  from  the  beach  by  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  ran  from  their  trenches.  Some  carried  men 
an  their  shoulders,  struggling  in  the  waves*  than  wait 
back  for  more.” 

That.vivid  account  of  the  carnage  in  Port  Fitzrqy, 
broadcast  by  Michael  Nicholson  of  Independent  Televi¬ 


sion  News,  snapped  Britain  out  of  a  certain  complacency 
about  tbe  war  in  the  Falkland  Islands  last  week.  What  the 
nation  bad  expected  to  hear  was  news  of  the  long  antici¬ 
pated  British  assault  on  Stanley  and  of  rapid  victory,  Is- 
deed,  the  newspapers  had  so  thoroughly  discounted  the 
coming  battle  that  they  were  devoting  most  of  their  atten> 
don  to  postwar  arrangements. 

The  battle  would  still  come,  and  yesterday  amid  re¬ 
ports  of  heavy  combat.  Defense  Secretary  John  Nott  an¬ 
nounced  predawn  advances  In  a  surprise  attack  near 
Stanley.  It  may  come  sooner,  irthe  generals  conclude  that 
further  delay  would  expose  thfar  troops  to  intolerable  Ar¬ 
gentine  air  attacks.  It  could  come  later,  if  the  disruption 
of  men  and  equipment  was  greater  than  admitted.  But  it 
wwould  not  corne  a  second  before  Maj.  Gen.  Jeremy 
Moore,  the  Bflfle-toting  ground  commander,  was  con¬ 
vinced  he  had  two,  three,  four  times  the  amount  of  ammu¬ 
nition  and  supplies  he  might  need.  A  friend-said,  “He  is 
not  the  sort  who  runs  out  of  artfllexy  Shells. ” 1 

It  is  now  10  weeks  since  the  Argentine  invasion  of  tbe 
Falklands,  three  weeks  since  the  landings  in  San  Carlos 
Bay  and  10  days  since  the  go-ahead  was  given  by  London 
fen-  the  assault  on  Stanley.  There  has  been  ample  time  for 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  2  to  return  from  a  cruise, 
conversion  to  troopship  duties  and  complete  a  14.000-mile 
round  trip  to  South  Georgia.  There  is  no  sign,  however, 
that  public  support  for  the  enterprise  is  waning. 

The  military  men  and  some  of  tbe  politicians  know 
that  the  attacks  at  Fort  Fltzroy  mean  die  Argentine  Air 
Force  retains  the  capacity  to  inflict  severe  losses  on  the 
British.  They  know  that  means  more  casualties  in  the 
final  phase  of  the  war  and  probably  afterward. 

But  toe  public  seems  unmoved  by  sod)  conskiera- 
tians.  And  despite  toe  counsel  of  the  opposition  and  some 
of  her  Cabinet  colleagues.  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  appears  to  be  growing  more  determined  to  find 
some  means  of  keeping  the  Falklands  British  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  regardless  of  what  is  seen  as  inevitable 
long-term  Argentine  raids  and  harag«rm«rt.  . 

She  found  little  support  from  either  President  Reagan 
or  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  for  her  plans, 
but  she  has  not  changed  them.  And  after  tbe  Americans 
had  left  London  last' week,  she  told  an  American  television 
inter  viewer  something  she  had  not  said  before— that  the 
Falkland*;  had  to  be  defended  because  they  could  become 
strategically  vital  if  the  Panama  Canal  were  to  fall  into 
unfriendly  hands.  In  the  past.  Mis.  Thatcher  had  always 
justified  defending  tiifm  their  inhabitants  were 


British  and  deeply  desired  to  remain  British.  “Even  now, 
you  know,  some  very  big  oil  tankers  have  to  go  around 
Cape  Horn  to  getto  Alaska,”  she  said.  “The  islands  have 
a  very  enormous  strategic  value.  They  are  also  to  some 
extent  the  gateway  to  toe  Antarctic,  which  will  become 

progressively  more  Important  in  terms  of  resources  to  the 
world." 

For  Michael  Foot,  the  leader  of  the  iAbor  Party,  toe 
Prime  Minister’s  approach  is  woefully  misguided.  He 
agrees  that  toe  Argentines  must  be  got  off  toe  islands,  butr 
he  wants  a  pledge  from  Mrs.  Thatcher  to  Buenos  Aires 
that  negotiations  will  reopen  the  minute  an  enemy  with¬ 
drawal  is  compile.  Any  other-approach,  he  says,  “will 
make  toe  islands  untenable  for  their  inhabitants  and  im¬ 
pose  an  expensive  and  risky  burden  on  Britain"  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  Is  not  a  popular  position,  and  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  who  can  read  toe  polls  and  toe  by-election  re¬ 


sults,  knows  II  Her  argument,  that  it  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  British  fighting  mm  to  negotiate,  strikes  a  chord  with 
the  kind  of  Britans  who  went  to  Southampton  to  cheer  toe 
QE2  to  her  pier. 

But  that  was  last  week,  with  toe  fighting  still  going 
an,  with  heroes  coming  home  and  toe  bands  still  playing. 
What  if  the  Falklands  become  a  second  Ulster,  much 
smaller  and  much  farther  from  home,  tying  up  British 
troops,  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  claiming 
a  steady  but  undramatic  toll  of  lives,  for  five  or  lOyeaxs? 

Tam  Dalyell,  a  mildly  eccentric  Scottish  Labor  M.P., 
thinks  toe  Falkland*  could  turn  into  Britain’s  Vietnam. 
The  war,  he  Insists,  “is  a  process  which  for  Britain  has  no 
favorable  end.”  That  may  or  may  not  be  toe  case.  But 
there  are  few  here  who  would  argue  with  toe  proposition 
that  victory  at  Stanley,  to  use  Churchill's  phrase,  will  be 
only  “toe  end  of  the  beginning”  for  Britain. 


“gE  Pope  Takes  Prayers  for  Peace  to  Argentina 


Buenos  Aires 

POPE  John  Paul  II  brought  his 
prayers  for  peace  in  toe  Falk¬ 
land  Tsiwnri*  to  Argentina  last 
week,  on  a  mission  that  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  pastoral  but  could  not  help 
being  largely  political. 

Tbe  Pope  bad  ended  his  historic 
tr^>  to  Britain  just  eight  days  earlier. 
.  His  32-bour  visit  here  on  Thursday 
'  and  Friday,  squeezed  in  at  the  last 
moment,  was  meant  to  maintain  dip¬ 
lomatic  balance  and  underline  his  ap¬ 
peals  for  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

In  an  airport  speech  with  President 
Leopoldo  F.  Gal  fieri  standing  at  his 
side,  toe  Pope  said  in  Spanish,  “Let 
me  demand  from  the  governments 
and  tbe  international  community 
suitable  measures  to  avoid  greater 


damage,  to  heal  toe  wounds  of  war. 
and  to  favor  the  re-establishment  of 
toe  terms  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace." 

The  term  “just  peace"  drew  ap¬ 
plause,  as  it  bad  in  Britain.  So  far, 
however,  both  sides  claim  justice  is 
theirs.  General  Galtieri,  who  stood 
next  to  John  Paul  during  his  airport 
speech,  insisted:  “Argentina  will  not 
capitulate.  I  repeat,  Argentina  will 
not  capitulate.” 

He  still  apparently  had  the  support 
of  most  of  his  28  million  countrymen, 
their  pride  bolstered  by  toe  success¬ 
ful  attack  last  week  on  Britons  land¬ 
ing  at  Pleasant  Bay. 

Citizens  waved  blue  and  white  Ar¬ 
gentine  flags  along  with  yellow  and 
white  Vatican  ones  and  chanted  “Ar¬ 


gentina,  Argentina”  throughout  the 
Pontiffs  tour. 

A  great  many  Argentines  never 
wanted  to  fight  on  toe  Islands,  how¬ 
ever,  and  their  hope  for  peace  partly 
accounted  for  the  size  of  the  crowds,, 
totaling  millions,  that  turned  out  to 
see  John  Paul.  The  belief  that  be 
might  somehow  stop  the  fighting  and 
dying  was  repeatedly  affirmed  by  or¬ 
dinary  Argentines,  93  percent  of 
them  Roman  Catholics. 

Tbe  Pope,  appearing  somber  to  toe 
point  of  despondency,  said  that  be 
had  brought  no  plans,  and  he  tried  to 
remain  scrupulously  neutral.  He 
could  only  pray  for  toe  “victims  of 
both  sides,”  he  said. 

—EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 
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World 
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In  Summary 


Schmidt  Takes 
A  Loss  On 
His 

WMe  West  German  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  had  his  sights  set  On 
the  Versailles  summit  last  week,  his 
political  base  cracked  beneath  him. 
Voters  in  his  home  town  of  Hamburg 
dealt  toe  Chancellor  and  tbe  Social 
Democrats  their  worst  defeat  there 
since  World  War  IL 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  lost 
mare  than  its  state  parliamentary 
majority  to  the  Christian  Democrats. 
Also  threatened  is  the  ChanceUar's 
national  ruling  coalition  with  the 
Free  Democrats,  who  foiled  to  win 
toe  5  percent  of  the  vote  required  for 
parliamentary  representation. 


If  the  Free  Democrats  should 
.  switch  allegiance  to  the  ascendant 
Christian  Democrats  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber  state  elections  in  Hesse,  the  Bonn 
Mr.ISriwriers.-Gov^- 
erament — could  collapse. 

three  parties  were  alanoed’by 
f  third-place  showing'of  the  Gretow' 
Alternative  List,  an  alliance  of  left- 
wing  environmentalist  groups  op¬ 
posed  to  nuclear  arms  and  nuclear 
energy-  It  jacked  up  nine  seals  in 
Hamburg  and  now  has  representa¬ 
tives  m  five  proviiKial  parliaments. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  the  picture  of  stabil¬ 
ity  in  the  1970’s,  when  other  Western 
leaders  were  harried  by  inflation  and 
recession,  is  grappling  with  a  stag¬ 
nant  economy  and  a  growing 
"peace”  movement,  among  other 
distractions. 

He  called  a  parliamentary  vote  of 


confidence  in  February — in  face  of  a 
left-wing  challenge  in  his  own  party 
and  falling  approval  ratings  —  and 
reshuffled  Ids  Cabinet  in  ApriL 
An  82  percent  unemployment  rate, 
the  highest  in  29  years,  has  eroded 
traditional  working-class  support  for 
die  Social  Democrats. 


End  of  the  Road 
At  Ndjamena 

Chtil  war  comes  naturally  to  artifi¬ 
cial  states  like  Chad,  which  was 
carved  out  of  the  desert  in  mfontai 
times  and  has  been  in  various  stages 
of  unrest  since  independence  from 
France  22  years  ago.  -Last-  week, 
rebel  forces  led- by  former  Defense 
Minister  HissenHabrA  easily  took  the 
capital,  Ndjamena,  and  crushed  the 
regime  of  President  Goukouni  Oued- 
deL  Mr.  Goukouni  fled  to  neighboring 
Cameroon,  along  with  a  quarter  of 
Ndjamena’s  other  residents. 

Mr.  Goukomti’s  fate  was  sealed  in 
November  when  he  asked  Libya  to . 
withdraw  its  troops,  which  had  been 
in  Chad  since  December  1980.  In  ap¬ 
parent  retaliation,  the  Libyans,  who 
had  pushed  Mr.  Habrfe’s  Armed 
Forces  of  the  North  to  the  Sudanese 
border,  withdrew,  strewing  arms  and 
creating  a  power  vaamm.  Tbe  rebels 
took  toe  offensive,  sidestepping  a 


sw* 
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peacekeeping  contingent  frppa  the* 
Organization  of  African  Unity  ,  winch 
had  been  pressuring  Mr.  Goukouni  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Habrfe. 

Libya’s  Colonel  Muammar  Qadda- 
fi,  due  to  become  the  O-A-U.’s  next 
chairman,  reportedly  ignored  tbe 
Chadan  President's  pleas  last  month 
for  renewed  help.  Mr.  Habrt  was 
backed  by  Egypt  and  tbe  Sudan  in  his 
two-year  push  to  defeat  Mr.  Goukou¬ 
ni,  a  fellow  Moslem  who  was  Us  com¬ 
rade-in-arms  in  battles  against  Chris¬ 
tian  and  animist  blacks  of  southern 
Chad  who  lost  power  in  1979. 

Demonstrations  of  support  in 
Ndjamena  reportedly  followed  the 
rebels’  victory,  indicating,  perhaps. 


more  of  an  enthusiasm  for  peace  than 
for  the  latest  rulers.  But  the  fighting 
continues  in  southern  Chad,  and  Mr. 
Habrfc  has  asked  the  O.A.U.  forces  to 
remain. 

Tanaka’s  Turn 
Is  Coming  Up 

The  law  drew  a  slightly  tighter  cir¬ 
cle  around  former  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Kakuei  Tanaka  last  week 
with  the  conviction  of  two  former 
government  officials  in  the  Lockheed 
payoff  scandal. 

Mr.  Tanaka,  who  resigned  from  the 
ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party  in 
1976  after  he  was  indicted  in  toe  case, 
faces  trial  next  year  on  charges  that 
he  accepted  more  than  S2  million  In  . 


Lockheed  officials  testified  in  1976 
that  they  had  delivered  the  money  to 
him  in  cardboard  boxes  —  he  has 
managed  to  delay  his  trial,  which, 
with  appeals,  could  last  into  the  late 
1980's. 

Spanish  Party 
Chief  Resigns 

Spain's  waning  Communist  Party 
is  split  and  one  faction  wants  to  re¬ 
store  the  firm  grasp  of  Moscow  disci¬ 
pline.  Last  week,  Santiago  Carrillo,  a 
leading  exponent  of  Eurocommunist 
independence  that  has  included  open 
criticism  of  Soviet  interference  in  Po- 
land,  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere,  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary  general. 

Mr.  Carrillo  had  been  accused  of 


The  verdict,  which  .came  after -a 
five-year  legal  battle  and  was  the 
first  to  involve  politicians,  included 
references  to  payoffs  made  to  Mr. 
Tanaka  and  implicated  two  current 
members  of  the  ruling  liberal  Demo¬ 
cratic  goveromenL 
Mr.  Tanaka,  who  maintains  he  is 
innocent,  remains  one  of  the  most 
formidable  figures  in  Japanese  poli¬ 
tics  —  a  behind-the-scenes  fang- 
maker  who,  as  an  Independent  in 
Parliament,  played  a  crucial  role  in 
bringing  Prime  Minister  Zenko  Su¬ 
zuki  to  power.  Despite  impressive 
evidence  against  Mr.  Tanaka  — 


,  party  imrilprtiiaT*  jpive  remgiwrtand 
Marcelino  Camacho,  leader  of  the 
Communiftf-domitiatwi  Workers 
Commissions  union,  joined  the  critics 
chorus.  Tbe  party  did  poorly  in  recent 
regional  elections  and,  as  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  retreated,  pro-Soviet  mili¬ 
tants  pushed  forward.  Mr.  Carrillo, 
who  still  retains  control  of  tbe  party 
bureaucracy,  has  accused  them  of  re¬ 
ceiving  support  from  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Madrid. 

Barbara  Slavtn, 
Katherine  J.  Roberts 
and  Milt  Freudenhehn 


Even  Hanoi’s  Friends  Have  Started  Blaming  the  System  Instead  of  the  War 

Economically,  Vietnam  Is  Losing  the  Peace 


By  COLIN  CAMPBELL 


Colin  Campbell  recently  accompanied  a  group  of 
American  veterans  on  a  visit  to  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  economy  is  in  a  shambles  and  Com¬ 
munists  and  Western  economists,  in  varying  degrees,  cite 
war  and  the  huge  military  establishment  as  primary 
causes.  But  even  Vietnamese  leaders  are  beginning  to 
comcivto  that  part  of  the  blame  must  be  placed  upon  gov¬ 
ernment  mismanagement,  rigid  policies,  lack  of  popular 
support,  official  corruption  and  general  weariness. 

Signs  of  deep  trouble  are  everywhere.  City  streets  are 
hill  of  people  with  little  to  do  but  walk,  sit  or  ride  their 
bikes.  Consumer  goods  are  extraordinarily  scarce,  even 

mx>re  so  in  orthodox  Hanoi  than  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  an  in¬ 
corrigible  center  of  enterprise.  The  best  hotels  cannot  find 
light  bulbs.  Apartments  in  a  six-year-old  housing  complex 
lack  running  water. 

Vietnam  reported  it  produced  15  million  Urns  of  food 
grains  last  year.  The  performance,  largely  a  result  of  al¬ 
lowing  some  private  formers  in  the  south  to  sell  in  an  ex¬ 
panded  free  market,  was  an  improvement  over  previous 
years,  when  floods  and  other  calamities  necessitated  mfl- 
Lioos  of  tons  of  rice  and  wheat  imports.  But  imports  were 
sharply  reduced  to  pay  the  suddenly  tripled  price  of  Sovi¬ 
et-supplied  ml  and  Vietnamese  nutrition  suffered  —  the 
people  are  thin.  United  Nations  experts  report  most  get 
insufficient  calories.  •  . 

The  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  suffered  re¬ 
peated  failures  in  industrial  projects.  Lack  of  raw  materi¬ 
als,  spare  parts,  competent  managers  and  engineers  has 
even  Communist  aid  missions  to  demand  funda¬ 
mental  changes.  Non-Communist  aid  mfssidhts  voiced 
similar  complaints  before  World  Bank,  Japanese  mid 

much  other  aid  was  frozen  after  Vietnam  invaded  Cambo¬ 
dia  in  December  1978. 

The  most  frustrated  donor  may  be  Sweden,  after  a 

decade  of  trying  to  g«  a  computerized  $500  mfllianp^jer. 

mill  going  at  Bai  Bang,  north  of  Hanoi.  Despite  the  labors 
of  more  than  600  Swedes  billeted  in  an  air-ctmditioiied  vil¬ 
lage,  tbe  facility  Is  still  not  fully  operational  and  Sweden 

is  absorbing  the  costs.  Vietnam  has  extensive  forests  but 


palp  is  being  shipped  in  from  Sweden,  Western  diplomats 
said. 

Technicians  and  diplomats  from  Eastern  Europe 
have  lately  admitted  to  similar  frustrations.  A  Hungar¬ 
ian-backed  shoe  factory  reportedly  turns  out  shoes  too 
shoddy  for  export  East  German  technicians  at  a  textile  ■ 
project  in  Da  Nang,  a  European  diplomat  said,  were  ar¬ 
rested  after  coming  to  blows  with  Vietnamese  co-workers 
over  how  to  run  things.  Nikolai  K.  Baibakov,  chairman  of 
the  Soviet  state  planning  committee,  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
manded  unsuccessfully  in  Hanoi  last  fall  that  Soviet 
managers  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  Soviet  projects. 

Money  and  03  Shortages 

Exports  last  year  dropped  while  prices  increased  for 
imported  oil,  fabric  for  tte  textile  industry,  machinery 
and  most  other  necessities.  Hanoi’s  foreign  currency  re¬ 
serves  stood  at  exactly  zero  by  February  of  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  confidential  April  29  report  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund.  As  of  last  Dec.  31,  it  was  $38  mil- 
liOQ  behind  in  payments  to  aon-Communist  lenders. 

After  simp  economic  declines  in  1979  and  1980,  last 
year  was  a  good  oae  for  rice,  light  industry  and  some  cash 
crops.  But  “such  key  industries  as  steel,  fertilizer,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  cement  showed  significant  declines,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  management  and  continued  shortages  of 
raw  materials  and  spare  parts,”  the  fund  said.  For  lack  of 
payment,  Iraq  has  stopped  supplying  ofl.  Aviation  fuel  is 
short;  flights  between  Hand  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  have 
been  cot  back.  Loans  from  Libya  and  Algeria  have  been 
rescheduled.  A  $30  million  textile  project  financed  by 
Italy,  Belgium  and  West  Germany  is  near  collapse. 

Official  Statements  continue  to  blame  the  grim  pic¬ 
ture  on  “30  years  of  war,”  American  bombings,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  agricultural  land  by  defoliants  and  tbe  death 
or  dislocation  of  millions  of  people.  They  also  point  to  hos¬ 
tile  China,  requiring  Vietnam  to  keep  large  numbers  of 

troops  (as  many  as  40  divisions.  Intelligence  sources  say) 
on  the  Chinese  border  and  in  Cambodia.  Hanoi  also, 
blames  its  troubles  an  United  States  actions  in  drying  19 
international  aid  and  on  domestic  “reactionaries,"  in¬ 
cluding  ethnic  Chinese  and  southerners  irreparably  cor¬ 
rupted,  it  says,  by  the  former  United  States  presence. 

But  Weston  analysts,  increasingly  joined  by  Euro¬ 
pean  Communists,  stress  managerial  difficulties.  The 


state-run  economy,  although  less  centralized  and  less 
fond  of  heavy  industry  than  before  1979,  they  say,  is  still 
clumsy,  slow  to  make  decisions,  inflexible  on  prices,  in¬ 
different  to  export  opportunities  based  cm  cheap  labor, 
oblivious  to  quality  controls  and  innocent  of  the  rigors  of 
international  trade.  Managers  are  said  to  be  unwilling  to 
take  responsibility;  workers  lack  incentives.  Western 
governments,  defending  their  aid  cutoff,  point  to  the  drain 
on  the  economy  of  the  Cambodia  occupation.  The  military 
absorbs  much  of  the  scarce  supply  of  administrators  and 
technicians.  (Unlike  the  Vietnamese,  few  Western  ana¬ 
lysts  believe  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  could 
easily  be  transformed  into  useful  workers.) 

Criticism  by  foreign  Communists,  Western  creditors 
and  many  angry  Vietnamese  may  be  taking  effect.  Tbe 
longtime  officials  and  old  warriors  who  run  the  country 
may  be  ready  to  loosen  the  economic  reins  a  bit.  Vietnam¬ 
ese  officials  have  admitted  to  Western  visitors,  moreover, 
that  “socialist  transformation”  of  toe  south —  including 
collectivized  farming  —  will  take  longer  than  expected. 
And  Sweden  reportedly  is  being  allowed  to  take  control  of 
its  monumental  paper  milL 

Officials  have  also  been  telling  Westerners  that  poor 
countries,  socialist  or  not,  lack  economic  and  technical 
expertise,  and  that  toe  earlier  political  purges  of  experts 
in  the  south  may  have  been  a  mistake.  They  speak  of 
dreadful  bureaucrats,  opportunists  in  the  party,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  family  planning  (tbe  population  is  55  million 
and  growing  at  least  2.4  percent  a  year)  and  the  need  to 
recruit  young  party  members.  Occasionally,  they  even 
acknowledge  what  impresses  many  visitors  as  wide¬ 
spread  weariness  behind  their  gooAcheer  and  good  man¬ 
ners —  cynicism  toward  the  Gavemmeit  and  impatience 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace.  “They  are  an  their  kness,” 
said  a  European  diplomat  in  Hanoi.  “I  think  they  will 
havd  to  make  changes  soon,  to  become  less  rigid.” 

His  opinion  is  widely  shared  among  Westerners  m 
Hanoi  But  other  observers  point  to  the  entrenched  reali¬ 
ties  of  state  planning  and  poverty,  and  tbe  declaration  at 
the  Fifth  Communist  Party  Congress  in  March  that  tbe 
socialist  transformation  of  tbe  south  must  inevitably,  al¬ 
beit  more  carefully,  proceed.  Nearly  aB  analysts,  Viet¬ 
namese  and  foreign,  well-wishers  and  enemies,  agree 
that  the  economic  crisis  is  authentic.  Mast  believe  that 
mastering  it  will  require  profound  reforms. 


Workers  at  tbe  Readflcatioo  Electric  Fan  factory  In  Ho 
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Washington: 

It’s  T  ime  for 
Really  Hard 
Bargaining 


■  By  LESLIE  H.GELB 


.WASHINGTON  —  President 
Reagan  has  now  put  three  sweep¬ 
ing  and  dramatic  arms  control 
proposals  to  the  Soviet  Union— cm 
■  1  uj^  long-range  nuclear  missiles,  on 
medium  range  missiles  in  Europe 
and  on  conventional  forces  in  Central  Europe.  The  bir-  - 
thing  of  each  was  long  and  painful.  A  number  of  senior 
officials  in  the  Reagan  Administration  still  fed  very 
uncomfortable  about  such  negotiations  with  Moscow. 

The  leaders  of  the  Reagan  Administration  have  not 
been  anti-arms  control  in  their  rhetoric.  Hardly  any 
political  leader  or  would-be  high  official  would  take 
such  a  stand.  But  almost  to  a  man,  they  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  the  last  decade  arguing  that  arms  control 
as  practiced  by  the.  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  Adminis¬ 
trations  has  been  wrong.  Now  they  have  their  chance  to 
fix  what  they  see  as  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Reagan  officials  came  into  office  in  1981  saying 
that  arms  control,  along  with  detente,  was  a  Russian 
trick  to  lull  the  American  people  into  a  false  sense  of  se¬ 
curity.  In  their  view,  past  Administrations  had  been  too 
eager  for  arms  treaties  with  Moscow,  resulting  in  the 
Russians  out-bargaining  the  Americans  and  in  agree¬ 
ments  that  effectively  condemned  the  United  States  to 
military  inferiority.  They  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
Russia  had  been  mounting  a  major  nuclear  buildup,  a 
fact  that  had  not  beat  catching  the  eye  of  most  liberal 
strategists.  Downplaying  the  existence  of  9,000  Ameri¬ 
can  long-range  nuclear  warheads  and  bombs,  they 
campaigned  hard  for  what  they  called  American  nu¬ 
clear  ‘‘rearmament'’  They  also  believed  Washington 
was  not  tough  enough  mi  verification  provisions  to  in¬ 
sure  that  Moscow  would  comply  with  the  agreements. 
Thus,  in  their  view,  Moscow  not  only  got  the  better  of 
the  deals,  but  was  left  free  to  cheat  as  weU. 

The  original  plan  of  fhe  Reagan  Administration 
was  to  rearm  and  wait  The  first  order  of  business  was 

timetable.  For  one,  disarmament  groups  were  reborn 
and  reinvigorated  in  Europe  and  America  at  least 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  so  much  loose  talk  by  Ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  about  fighting  and  whining  nu¬ 
clear  wars.  For  another,  the  absence  of  any  arms  con¬ 
trol  talks  and  any  real  dialogue  between  the  two  super¬ 
powers  was  beginning  to  alarm  Western  European 
leaders  and  American  legislators.  It  began  to  look  as  if 
Mr.  Reagan  was  not  merely  waiting,  but  avoiding  the 
talks.  As  White  House  officials  themselves  conceded, 

Mr.  Reagan  began  to  take  a  political  beating  and  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  Allied  leaders. 

It  took  Mr.  Reagan  almost  a  year  to  begin  talks 
with  Moscow  on  what  is  called  INF,  or  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  He  took  a  year  and  a 
half  to  begin  the  so-called  START  (strategic  arms  re¬ 
ductions  talks)  and  make  a  proposal  for  reducing 
troops  in  Europe  in  MBFR,  or  mutual  balanced  force 
reductions  talks.  It  also  took  a  year  and  a  half  to  say 
plainly  that  he  would  abide  by  the  never-ratified  SALT 
II  Treaty  (that  he  had  so  roundly  condemned  as  a  sell¬ 
out  to  Moscow)  as  long  as  Moscow  held  to  its  terms. 

And  it  took  almost  as  long  for  the  Administration  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  linkage,  or  demanding  that  Mas-  . 
cow  moderate  its  behavior  in  the  world  before  arms 
control  talks  could  begin. 

But  slowly,  the  proposals  took  shape. 

On  strategic  arms  reduction,  Mr.  Reagan  called 
for  each  side  to  reduce  its  missile  warheads  by  one- 
third  down  to  5,000  on  no  more  than  850  missiles.  This 
would  require  the  Russians  to  reduce  their  missile 
force  by  1,500,  compared  to  850 for  the  United  States. 

On  .  intermediate-range  European  forces,  he 
pledged  to  forgo  deployment  of  American  Pershing  2 
ballistic  missiles  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
if  the  Soviet  Union  would  dismantle  its  force  of  SS-20 
and  other  missiles. 

On  mutual  balanced  force  reductions,  he  asked  for 
cuts  in  ground  forces  in  Central  Europe  of  about  260,000 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  about  90,000  by  NATO  to  a 
common  ceiling  of  700,000,  plus  no  more  than  200,000 
airmen  on  each  side. 

Common  threads  ran  throughout  these  proposals: 

•  Simplicity.  The  judgment  was  that  past  propos¬ 
als  were  too  compticated  for  the  public  to  understand. 

•  Large  reductions  in  forces.  The  Administration 
felt  that  American  public  opinion  had  been  the  Achilles 
heel  of  past  bargaining  efforts  and  that  something  dra¬ 
matic  was  needed  to  mobilize  support. 

•  Disproportionate  reductions  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  the  Reagan  planners,  Moscow  has  qiilitary  superi¬ 
ority  on  all  fronts,  and  thus  it  is  only  fair  that  Moscow 
bear  the  heavier  burden  in  cuts. 

•  Continuing  American  force  buildup.  This  is  seen 
as  essential  either  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  cash  in  for 
Russian  concessions  or  as  a  basis  for  an  improved 
American  militaxy  capability  should  negotiations  faiL 

In  all  three  negotiations;  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  is  asking  much  more  of  Moscow  than  did  the  Car¬ 
ter  Administration  and  offering  less  in  return.  The  re-  ■ 
suit  would  be  a  monumental  reordering  of  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  posture.  To  William  G.  Hyland,  a  former  deputy 
national  security  adviser  to  President  Ford  now  with 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
President  Reagan’s  “program  is  being  put  forward  as 
a  comprehensive  challenge  to  the  Soviets  rather  than  a 
platform  for  give  and  take.”  There  is  a  suspicion  in 
many  quarters  that  the  Reagan  Administration  might 
be  framing  its  proposals  to  “prove”  Russian  intransi¬ 
gence  and  justify  the  American  military  buildup. 

'  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  already  come  a  long  way  in 
bis  statements  about  nuclear  war  and  arms  control,  . 
that  Ms  language  is  iww  quite  positive,  and  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  say  he  will  bargain  “hi  good  faith.”  Even 
thoM  who  see  Mr.  Reagan's  rhetoric  as  bowing  to  polit¬ 
ical  realities  might  have  to  admit  that  for  a  political 
leader  there  are  few  higher  forms  of  sincerity.  It  is  now 

up  to 


THE  tide  of  popular  concern  over  nuclear  war 
reached  new  levels  last  week  in  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  where  more  than  200,000  people  took  part 
in  a  demonstration  coinciding  with  President  Rea¬ 
gan's  visit,  and  in  yesterday’s  even  bigger  rally  in 
New  York  City. 

Clearly ,  a  lot  of  people  from  the  East  River  to 
the  Rhine  (and  onward  to  the  Volga)  want  disarma¬ 
ment.  Clearly,  the  world’s  most  powerful  leaders 
are  sensitive  to  the  implications  of  that  desire  —  to 
say  nothing  of  the  nuclear  fears  they  themselves 
must  harbor’,  knowing  what  they  know. 

The  collective  concern  was  great  enough  to 
prompt  a  United  Nations  special  session  on  disar¬ 
mament,  which  President  Reagan  and  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  are  expected  to 
address  this  week  before  their  two  countries  get 
down  to  renewed  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

Somewhere  between  the  universal  yearning  for 
significant  arms  reduction  and  the  achievement  of 
it,  however,  things  go  awry.  When  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  last  week  rejected  a 


resolution  calling  for  a  freeze  in  Soviet  and  Ameri¬ 
can  nuclear  stockpiles,  for  example,  doubts  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  resolution  were  as  sincere  as  the 
motives  tkathad  inspired  it 

When  the  forum  is  not  the  United  States  Senate 
but  Geneva,  technical  and  philosophical  questions 
are  compounded  by  abiding  mistrust  Simply  put, 
both  Washington  and  Moscow  might  argue  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  arms  reduction  is  the  intransi¬ 
gence  of  the  other  side,  and  that  the  necessary  re¬ 
sponses  to  this  intransigence  trigger  the  cycle  that 
has  come  to  be  called  the  arms  race. 

In  practice,  of  course,  it  is  more  complex  than 
that  In  the  two  articles  on  this  page  Leslie  H.  Gelb, 
who  covers  national  security  affairs  from  the  The 
New  York  Times’s  Washington  bureau,  and  John  F. 
Bums ,  chief  of  The  Times's  Moscow  bureau,  re¬ 
view  recent  developments  in  American  and  Soviet 
weapons  doctrine  and  arms  control  policy.  The  arti¬ 
cles  help  illustrate  ' how  different  arsenals  have 
evolved  from  close  political  rivalry,  and  suggest 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  dismantle  those  arsenals 
^ven  assuming  the  best  of  intentions. 
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Moscow: 

Arms  Buildup 
Is  Economic 
Warfare 


By  JOHN  F.  BURNS 

M  MOSCOW  —  To  a  Westerner 

with  a  normal  degree  of  skepti- 
cism  about  Soviet  intentions  there 
is  much  that  Is  manifestly  spe- 
dous  about  the  Kremlin’s  position 
on  arms  issues.  There  Is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Soviet  official  who  nurses  a  scotch  at  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  reception  and  argues  that  the  nature  of  com¬ 
munism  and  capitalism  make  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
inherently  defensive  and  their  American  counterparts 
just  as  certainly  offensive.  In  the  face  of  such  argu¬ 
ments,  one  can.  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
have  real  problems  in  coping  with  the  improving  ar¬ 
senals  arrayed  against  them  by  potential  adversaries. 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  about  Soviet  integ¬ 
rity,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  Kremhn  wants 
a  cap  on  strategic  weapons.  American  critics  of  Ronald 
Reagan’s  candidacy  in  1980  forecasted  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  react  to  his  election  by  shifting  massive 
new  resources  to  their  militaxy.  Instead,  Leonid  L 
Brezhnev  has  been  beating  the  drums  for  new  arms  ac¬ 
cords  ever  since  Mr.  Reagan  took  office.  Even  after 
Mr.  Reagan  secured  funding  for  Ms  new  arms  pro¬ 
grams,  Soviet  pronouncements  continued  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  weapons  cuts  more  than  warnings  of  Soviet 
ability  to  compete  to  a  fresh  arms  spiral. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Us  generals  have 
vowed  that  if  agreements  axe  not  reached  tbey  will 
take  whatever  steps  are.  necessary  to  preserve  what 
they  call  an  existing  “rough  parity”  to  strategic  arms. 
From  what  Western  intelligence  has  gleaned,  new 
weapons  systems  are  already  under  development. 
SALT  n  allows  each  side  one  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile,  and  Western  diplomats  here  assume 
that  the  Kremlin  has  plans  to  match  America's  MX 
missile.  Similarly,  the  Russians  are  known  to  be  devel¬ 
oping  a  new  strategic  bomber  as  a  counter  to  the  B-I 
mid  a  new  submarineJaunched  missile,  code-named 
tbe  SS-NX-20,  to  be  stationed  aboard  Typhoon-class. 


class  vessel, 

Bat  as  American  taxpayers  know;  these  are  enor¬ 
mously  expensive  systems.  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  referred 
disconsolately  to  the  guns-or-butter  debate  that  the 
Reagan  rearmament  program  has  forced  on  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  saying  that  “for  us,  too”  the  costs  of  ever  new  and 
more  complex  weapons  have  become  an  almost  un¬ 
bearable  burden.  His  marshals  have  speculated  pub¬ 
licly  that  part  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  purpose  ■ 
Is  to  sabotage  economic  programs  by  forcing  the  shift 
of  money  to  the  military  sector. 

Privately,  senior  Soviet  officials  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  Kremlin  has  had  misgivings  about  its 
out-of-band  rejection  of  the  “deep  cuts”  proposal  that 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  brought  to 
Moscow  in  1977,  probably  because  tbey  fed  that  accept¬ 
ing  the  Vance  approach  could  have  halted  the  Reagan 
defense  buOd-up  before  it  started.  Now,  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  declared  Soviet  readiness  for  sharp  reductions  to 
the  two  sides'  arsenals  but  has  rejected  as  “one-sided” 
and  ‘‘unrealistic”  the  detailed  proposals  that  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  advanced  in  his  speech  in  Eureka,  HL,  last  month. 
Instead,  he  has  proposed  an  immediate  freeze  in  the  ar¬ 
senals  pending  completion  of  a  pact  that,  would  ban  “to 
theutmost”  the  development  of  hew  systems. 

The  Kremlin  says  that  Washington’s  real  purpose 
is  to  force  a  restructuring  of  the  Soviet  force,  and  no-  . 
body-in  Washington  would  deny  that  the  plan 

would  require  the  Russians  to  scrap  many  land-based  - 
SS-17,  -18  and  -19  missiles.  What  the  Kremlin  does  not 
say  publicly  is  that  a  shift  to  sea-based  systems  would 
expose  a  lag  in  Soviet  capabilities  that  might  take 
years  to  close.  In  addition.  Western  dqriomats  here  be¬ 
lieve,  any  such  shift  would  run  counter  to  a  deep-rooted 
Soviet  preference  for  missiles  that  are  planted  in  Rus¬ 
sian  soil-and  tree  of  die  command  problems  pnwwfel 
by  distant,  submerged  submarines. 

Equally  important  to  the  Kremlin,  the  Reagan  plan 
would  leave  the  United  States .  free  to  develop  the 
ground-hugging,  radar-evading  endse  missiles  that  by 
any  reckoning  must  be  potentially  the  most destabiliz¬ 
ing  systems  of  all.  Launched  from  l«id;  sea  orair,  they ' 
would  exploit  a  wide  American  lead  to  electronics.  One 
Soviet  expert  told  a  group  of  Americans  visiting  Mos¬ 
cow  recently  that  Soviet  disadvantages  —  lie  did  not 
cite  cruise  missiles  specifically  —  were  such  thy*  the 
Kremlin  could  not  hope  to  compete  on  a  ruble-f or-dal- 
tor,  weapon-for-weapon  basis,  bat  would  have  to  shift 
to  a  new  “laoncfc-on-wanitog”  posture  that  would 
mean  that  any  sign  of  an  American  attack  would  be 
met  with  an  automatic  retaliation. 

On  the  related  Issue  of  medium-range  missiles,  the 
Soviet  position  is  perhaps  less  persuasive.  Having  de- 
ployed  at  least  300  of  the  mobile,  mnltiptowarhead  SS- 
20  missiles  that  as  yet  have  no  counterpart  to  the 


toga  freeze  that  would  leave  most  if  notallrf  their  new 


to i  begin  stationing  to  Europe  late  next  year.  Bat  while 
SS-20's  with  a  range  of  about  3,000  miles  pose  no  threat 
to  the  American  strategic  arsenal.  European-based 
Pershing  2's  and  cruises,  with  a  range  of  about  1,500 
miles,  would  endanger  at  least  a  portion  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  Another  argument  that  negotiators  in 
Geneva  mast  contend  with  is  that  an  AmoHram 
mg  of  the  nuclear  balance  to  Europe  that  omits  British 
and  French  forces  Is  by  nature  unrealistic. 

*5“  VIeni“  *****  «  conventional  force  reduo 
bans  in  Europe,  Soviet  officials  argue  that  the  4.ffmll- 

Bpzi  men  the  Kremlin  has  under  arm* go-  percent 

higher  than  total  United  States  manpower— reflectdif- 
fermces  in  strategic  situations.  The  officials  note  that 
Pact  must  defend  a  territory  largo:  than 
meUnited  States,  Western  Europe  and  China  com¬ 
bined,  and  do  so  against  a  potential  threat  from 

SS^^m,the  W“*-  «»«««*  impolitic,  the  of- 
fioMs  might  also  argue  that  the  tovohmtaiy  nature  of 

^S^eiaS^gwSam$8  P*101®™  raflabl*  than 

America’s  NATO  allies. 
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THE  TRAITS  BEHIND  THE  ‘MIRACLE’  IMPOSE  THEIR  LIMITS. 


Capital  _ ■ 

Heavy  Industries,  such  as  autos,  steal  and 
shipbuilding,  have  tapped  banks,  mariy  of 
which  hold  their  shares,  for  loans  at  low 
interest.  The  system,  built  on  debt,  favors 
companies  with  ample  land  .plant  and 
equipment  as  collateral. 

Management _ 

Japanese  middle  managers,  secure  In  their 
Jobs  and  deeply  loyal,  have  applied 
Western  technology  to  create  the  world’s 
moat  highly  efficient  production  systems. 
Japan  has  become  the  lowest-cost 
producer  of  Key  products. 


A  huge  base  of  young  workers. 
Imbued  with  obedience  and 
uniformity,  have  _ 

accepted  factory  — 

routine  and  run  assembly 
lines  like  clockwork.  ^ 


•  '  . 
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Some  Japanese  fear  that 
the  bent  for  consensus 
anduniformity  handicaps 
fapah’seconomyinanera; 
Ofhi'ghtefchnblogy.  ’ 


By  STEVE  LOHR 

Tokyo 

THE  term  “the  Japanese  challenge”  has  become  a 
modern  incantation,  a  phrase  that  instantly  elicits 
admiration  and  fear  in  the  West  Its  mention  sum¬ 
mons  images  of  devastation  and  layoflsfnsodi  American 

industries  as  autos  and  steel,  and  tee  looming  Japanese 
threat  to  tee  high-technology  industries  of  tee  fetnre,  such 

as  computers,  semiconductor  and  bioengineering. 

But  there  is  another  Japanese  challenge  as  well:  tee 
one  within  Japan.  The  neatly  meshing  Japanese  system, 
which  foreigners  view  with  such  envy,  has  built-in  contra¬ 
dictions.  The  very  forces  of  collectivism  and  social  cohe¬ 
sion  and  the  distinctive  corporate  and  financial  practices 
that  have  served  Japan  so  well  up  to  now  are  already  com¬ 
ing  j^fn  conflict  and  may  i*in<ter  its  ffconorwic  advanoe  in 
the  future. 

“After  the  war  tee  direction  was  dear,”  said  NaoMro 
Amaya,  a  former  vice  ministar  of  tee  Ministry  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  and  Industry,  who  was  one  of  tee  architects 
of  Japan’s  industrial  poUdes  for  three  decades.  “Japan’s 
ccopnmy  was  like  a  train  an  a  perfectly  straight  txack. 
You  didn’t  have  to  be  a  genius  to  drive  that  train.  But  the 
era  when  there  were  no  crossroads  is  over.  Now  we  are 
going  to  enter  a  difficult  period.” 

Japan  is  already  struggling  to  keep  pace  in  computer 
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technology,  anNjrea  teat  the  nation  is  coaming  on  for 
much  of  its  ecorinnic  growth.  Though  they  have  been 
billed  as  an  ominous  threat  to  American  computer 
makers,  the  personal  computers  recently  ™tTtvfar«*rf  in 
the  United  Statesmarket  by  the  Nippon  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Old  Electric  Company  have  received  a  cod 
response,  and  were  brushed  aside  as  unpromising  by 
many  in  the  industry. 

Even  Japan’s  triumph  over-  the -United  States  in  the 
de^eltipment  of  64K  fandahS8^^n8^affidiq»is  hot 
as  dramatic  as  It  once  appeared-^Japan’s  success  in  this 
product  line  is  not  so  modi  a  bold  stroke  of  innovation,  but 
an  extension  of  existing  technology.  Mm  is  it  a  victory 
over  American  indiBtxy  as  a  whole,  bus  only  against  thine 
producers  who  sell  to  outside  customers.  LBJC  report¬ 
edly  produces  more  64K  RAM  chips,  whkh  it  then  uses  in 
its  own  products,  than  American  and  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies  combined.  Moreover,  it  has  developed  the  world’s 
largest  semiconductor  chip,  an  experimental  chip  with 
288,000 ceUs. 

The  challenges  that  lay  before  Japan  are,  in  essence,  a 
series  of  hndd's^  problems  that  must  be  resolved  if  tee 
cnmtry  is  to  really  be  No.  1,  as  its  enthusiasts  daim. 

•  Japan’s  hierarchical,  senority-based  system  of  man¬ 
agement,  whidi  has  been  so  effective  at  coordinating  the 
high-volume  production  of  manufactured  items,  has  in 
many  instances  not  been  flexible  and  fast-moving  enough 
tonavigateits  way  to  leadin  emerging  markets. 

•  Its  system  of  corporate  finance,  set  up  after  World 
War  n  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  tee  Ministry  of  Finance 
to  ftmd  heavy  industry,  has  created  a  mountain  of  debt  far 
many  companies  and  has  proven  inadequate  tor  bankroUr 
ing  innovative  new  industries,  winch  typically  are  begun 
by  bevies  of  shoestring  enterpreueurs.  Efforts  to  raises 
funds  in  the  equity  and  capital  markets  have  been  equally 
-troublesome. 

•  Perhaps  most  important,  the  cxxmtry’s  emr1™”*  on 
community,  obedience  and  uniformity,  all  of  which  have 
been  crucial  to  its  highly  efficient  assembly  fines,  has  dis¬ 
couraged  individual  creativity  and,  with  it,  far-reaching 
product  inventions. 


Capital _ ‘ _ _ 

Emerging  businesses,  notably  high- 
technology  industries,  lacking  collateral, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  low-interest 
money  or  even  attention  from  banks. 
Virtually  no  venture  capital 
market  exists. 

Management _ 

Japan’s  top  managers,  bred  to 
|  consensus,  have  rarely  charted  whole 
[new  Industries.  A  commitment,  once 
\  made,  is  not  easily  abandoned  when 
things  sour.  A  reluctance  to  voice- 
mV  unpleasantness  can  stifle  feedback. 


Emphasis  on  uniformity  rather 
than  Individualism  has  discouraged 
y  basic  invention.  Japan  has 
yA.  come  forth  with  Innumerable 
Improvements  but  few 
technological  breakthroughs. 


*C"  •. 


AH  tiiese  problems  are  coming  into  play  after  a  kxjg 
period  during  which  Japanese  industry  bon  owed  the 
basic  technology  of  tee  West,  particularly  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  Japan's  industrial  strategy  played 
to  tike  strengths  of  its  tight-knit  society — namely,  organ- 
fri-ie  a  highly  drilled  work  force  for  the  mass  production 
of  goods  more  efficiently  than  competitors.  “The  Japa¬ 
nese  strength  is  in  the  middle  management  and  blue  col¬ 
lar,”  Mr.  Amaya,  the  former  official,  said.  “Our 

problem  is  that  tee  qpiaUty  of  top-level  people  is  inferior  to 
their  counterparts  In  tee  U.S.  and  Europe.  When  there  is 
redoubt  abort  the  direction  to  go,  then  the  Japanese  com¬ 
pany  is  quite  effective.  But  when  we  come  to  a  crossroads, 
when  a  decision  must  be  made  abort  which  direction  to 
go,  we  are  sometimes  in  trouble." 

One  example  of  just  such  trouble  is  Mitsui  and  Compa¬ 
ny's  petrochemical  venture  in  Iran.  After  billions  of  dol- 
Iarsand  endless  difficulties,  the  project  has  yet  to 
be  completed.  Any  trouble  that  might  develop  is  likely  to 
be  exacerabated  by  Japan’s  rigid  system  of  corporate  fi¬ 
nance.  With  re  venture  capital  market  to  speak  of,  bank 
twww  are  still  the  basic  source  of  funding  for  Japanese 
corporations. 

By  American  standards,  the  debt  to  equity  ratio  of  the 
average  Japanese  concern  is  alarmingly  high,  with  abort 
85  percent  debt  and  15  percent  equity.  “There  is  doubt 
whether  this  system  will  be  viable  in  the  ftiture  as  we  have 
to  develop  new  industries,”  Akin  Mikuni,  a  Tokyo  finan¬ 
cial  consultant  to  many  Japanese  companies,  said. 

The  current  method  of  financing  was  established  under 
Government  direction  after  World  War  H.  Japan  has  a 
collateral  lending  system.  Simply  put,  this  means  that 
bank  loans  at  the  lowest  interest  rates  are  given  to  compap 
mes  with  the  most  assets,  such  as  land,  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  —  all  of  which  serve  as  collateral  on  the  loans.  It 
was  a  system  designed  to  finance  the  development  of 
heavy  industry  in  the  postwar  period,  such  as  shipbuilding 
and  steel.  The  assets,  or  collateral,  are  the  stuff  of  which 
heavy  industry  is  made. 

Many  companies  are  trying  to  break  away  from  bank 
loans  by  raising  money  in  capital  markets,  but  often  cor- 


Economy 


porate  executives  are  not  up  to  the  task.  Roomily  50  Japa¬ 
nese  companies  issued  convertible  debentures  in  the 
European  mrket  last  year,  for  instance,  but  “many  of 
them  were  unsuccessful  in  that  the  price  went  down  right 
after  the  issue,"  said  David  S.  Phillips,  a  managing  direc- 
torof  Morgan  Stanley  &  Company  in  Tokyo. 

The  reason  for  the  poor  timing  of  some  of  the  issues, 
Mr.  Phillips  explained,  was  that  nice  a  Japanese  com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  date  and  pricing  of  its  issue  it  will 

rarely  change  dates,  even  though  the  market  may  have 
turned  unfavorable.  “Japanese  companies  are  far  less 
likely  to  postpone  or  change  tee  timing  of  an  issue,”  Mr. 
Phillips  says,  “because  saving  face,  keeping  up  appear¬ 
ances  is  much  more  important  to  Japanese  companies 
and  executives.” 

The  high-fixed  interest  costs  of  carrying  debt  from  the 
public  and  private  sector  have  pushed  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies  to  look  at  the  equity  market  as  a  possible  source  of 
funds  at  a  lower  price. 

Yet  there  is  a  drawback  in  equity  financing,  too.  One  of 
the  much-praised  virtues  of  Japanese  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  is  its  patience.  The  Japanese  take  the  long-term 
view,  as  it  is  often  said,  and  do  ret  strain  to  report  high 
short-term  profits.  A  key  reason  Japanese  executives 
have  the  luxury  of  taking  such  as  stance  is  that  their  com¬ 
panies  generally  depend  so  little  on  the  stock  market.  But 
if  companies  gradually  come  to  depend  more  on  the  eq¬ 
uity  market  lor  funds,  they  will  eventually  come  under 
greater  pressure  from  shareholders  to  post  near-term 
profits,  just  like  American  corporations. 

Although  Japan’s  financing  problems  are  obstacles  to 
future  growth,  there  are  many  who  are  far  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  Japan’s  ability  to  invert.  Success  in  this  area 
will  be  among  the  most  important  factors  for  the  nation’s 
economic  future  and,  many  say,  the  add  test  of  its  soci¬ 
ety.  Japan  has  come  up  with  precious  few  basic  contribu¬ 
tions  to  scientific  theory  or  breakthrough  technologies.  To 
date,  its  innovative  skill  has  been  in  refining,  repackaging 
or  miniaturizing  existing  technologies.  Recognizing  the 
shortcoming  in  basic  research,  the  Japanese  Govemxnent 
is  investing  heavily  on  scientific  education  and  research 
facilities,  including  an  entire  science  city  in  Tsulmba, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Tokyo. 

The  funding  for  scientific  education  will  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  researchers  and  engineers,  mark¬ 
edly  increasing  the  pool  of  such  workers  that  high-tech¬ 
nology  companies  can  choose  from.  But  many  Japanese 
and  foreign  analysts  doubt  how  successful  the  forced- 
march  approach  to  creativity  will  be  in  the  context  of 
Japanese  culture.  The  values  of  community  and  collectiv¬ 
ism  are  stressed.  Confudon  hierarchy,  respect  for  one’s 
elders  and  superiors  are  traditions  teat  go  bade  thousands 
of  years.  Western  notions  of  individualism  are  not  part  of 
this  tradition.  And  the  record  of  history  shows  that  genius 
is  not  a  group  experience. 

Many  of  Japan’s  leading  scientists  have  fled  the  coun¬ 
try,  either  to  do  research  in  the  West  and  then  return  or  to 
leave  for  good.  Japan  has  had  very  few  Nobel  Prize  win¬ 
ners.  Leo  Esaki  is  one  of  Japan’s  four  Nobel  laureates  in 
science,  and  one  of  only  two  surviving  today.  Mr.  Esaki, 
who  discovered  the  tunnel  effect  in  semiconductors,  fives 
in  the  United  States  and  works  as  a  research  fellow  for  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

“The  Japanese  never  challenge  the  unknown,”  Mr. 
Esaki  was  quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview  last  year. 
“There  is  a  lade  of  the  spirit  of  exploration.  Eventually, 
you  come  down  to  the  lack  of  individuafisni.” 

For  this  reason,  many  contend  that  the  Japanese  semi¬ 
conductor  companies  are  far  behind  the  American  indus¬ 
try  in  microprocessors  —  the  best  known'of  ihe^ logic'' 
drips,  which  perform  arithmetic  functions.  Microproces¬ 
sors  require  shorter  design  times  and  more  innovative 
skill  to  develop.  “In  microprocessors,  the  U.S.  has  the 
dear  lead  and  it  looks  like  it  will  keep  that  lead  through 
-the  1980’s,”  Benjamin  M.  Rosen,  an  independent  analyst 
in  New  York,  said. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  still  retains  a  sizable  edge 
in  computer  software  —  the  electronic  instructions  that 
tell  computers  what  to  do.  Japan  has  made  impressive 
strides  in  developing  software  systems  for  Midi  applica¬ 
tions  as  airline  reservations  and  electronic  banking.  Yet 
traditionally,  the  business  has  been  largely  a  cottage  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  best  software  writes  have  often  been 
prickly  eccentrics  working  alone,  sometimes  literally  in 
mountain  retreats. 

“There  is  stQl  a  trig  gap  on  the  science  side  of  technolo¬ 
gy,’’  said  EQdeji  Sugiyama,  a  top  electronics  official  at  $ 
M.I.T.I.,  who  separates  technological  development  into 
basic  science  and  mass  production.  Japan  has  excelled  in 
the  latte:  but  not  tee  former,  he  contends. 

It  seems  that  Japan’s  apparent  problems  in  creative 
fields  can  be  traced  to  the  same  cultural  values  that  give 
it  an  edge  interns  of  manufacturing  discipline  on  the  fac- 
tory  floor.  But  even  that  edge  may  be  disappearing  as 
Japan  faces  the  economic  consequences  of  the  rapid  aging 
of  its  society. 

Yet  this  Japanese  advantage  is  fast  dfappearing.  It  is 
doing  so  because  tee  so-called  economic  miracle  of  the 
postwar  years  has  so  materially  improved  tee  quality  of 
life  in  Japan.  The  average  life  expectancy  has  jumped 
from  55  years  in  1949  to  76  years  today. 


THE  WEEK  IN  BUSINESS  ^  ^ 

House  Finally  Passes  Budget  Plan 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


The  House  passed  a  bud**  foXhe 
rear  beginning  Oct.  1  that  calls  tor  trig 
ncreases  in  military  spending  at  the 
sepense  of  social  programs.  The  {dan, 

vMchiww  goes  to  a  House-S«*te  con¬ 
ference  committee,  calls  for  a  deficit 
a  $89.3  million.  The  vote,  breaking  a 
ong  statement,  was  a  victory  for 
President  Reagan. 

• 

The  United  States  set  stiff  penalties 
on  steel  imports  from  nine  nations, 
charging  that  they  illegally  subsidized 
Exports  to  this  country.  The  Com¬ 
merce  Department  made  its  deternri- 
latfam  after  studying  steel  imports 
Chat  totaled  3.9  mlHian  tons  last  year 
and  accounted  for  4  percent  of  con- 
jumptitHL  European  nations  threat- 
■ned  to  retaliate  against  American 
products. 

• 

Consumer  debt  rose  $499  nxflUon  in 
April  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  $L18 
union,  the  biggest  rise  in  seven 
months,  tee  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reported.  The  major  factor  was  a  904 
minion  rise  in  auto  purchase  loans, 
Che  first  increase  in  this  sector  tit- 
pear.  Analysts  cautioned  that  the 
pin,  while  encouraging,  was  not  a 
arm  indication  of  waning  recession. 

Producers  Prices  were  unchanged 
Id  May,  the  third  straight  month  of 
stable  prices.  The  Labor 
»ld  that  declining  energy  costs  offset 
tood-price  gains.  Therqprttbdsterwl 
^recasts  fhflt  inflation  will  be  well 
tetow  the  7  percent  of  1981. 


Mesa-Cities  Service  Duel 


Bote  are  m  the  traditionally 
hard  hat  oil  business,  but  the  rival 
corporate  chairmen  in  the  merger 
battle  between  Cities  Service  and 
Mesa  Petroleum  present  a  con¬ 
trast.  Charles  J.  WaideUch  of 
Cities  Service ‘(right)  fits  the  or¬ 
thodox  board  room  mold,  ms 
counterpart  at  Mesa,  T.  Boone 
Pickens  Jr.,  might  be  cast  as  the 
freewheeling  entrepreneur.  -Mr. 
Waidelich,  a  53-year-old  civil  engi- 
.  neer,  operates  through  legal  and 
investment  counselors.  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ens,  who  is  54,  is  a  geologist  who 
goes  on  field  trips  to  win- support 
for  Ms  takeover  campaign.  Mean-, 
while,  the  battle,  with  bids  in  the 
billions,  continues  with  Mr. 
Waidelich  observing,  “I  am  going 
to  have  to  get  out  more.” 


Business  inventories  rase  <882  mil¬ 
lion,  or  two-tenths  of  1  percent,  in 
April  after  a  small  dedine  in  March. 
The  invmtoiy-tosales  ratio  rose  .to 
1.50,  from  1.48. 

• 

The  nation’s  basic  money  sqpply 
rose  $1.5  trillion,  to  a  seasonally  ad¬ 
justed  average  of  H52£  trillion.  The 
rise  pwhwd  up  Interest  rates  that  had 


begun  to  decline  after  the  House  ap¬ 
proved  a  Federal  budget 

s 

Stock  prices  raced  ahead  an  Friday, 
as  the  Dow  Jones  average  gained  11.03 
points  on  news  of  the  House  budget 
vote  and  stable  producer  prices.  For 
the  week,  the  average  gained  8.38 
points. 

Olympia  Brewing  agreed  to  be  ac¬ 


quired  by  Pabst  for  $89-9  million  in 
cash  and  securities.  The  transaction 
will  create  the  nation’s  fourte-largest 
brewery. 

Warner-Lambert  plans  to  buy  all 
shares  of  the  IMF.D  Corporation,  a 
medical  electronic  equipment  maker, 
for  $465  million  “in  anticipation  of  a 
major  stake  in  an  exploding  field.” 

• 

Best  Products  agreed  to  acquire 
Modem  Merchandising  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  valued  at  $111  million.  Both  com¬ 
panies  operate  catalogue  showrooms. 

National  Steel  offered  to  sell  Its 
Weirton,  W.  Va,,  division  to  its  8^00 
employees  under  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  if  the  workers  can 
raise  the  $250  mfllian  it  might  take. 

s 

Mobil  said  it  would  end  its  oil  pro¬ 
duction  and  exploration  in  Libya  by 
July  13.  Fnnn  announced  its  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  North  African  coun¬ 
try  last  November. 

s 

AT.IsT.  and  dozens  of  other  com¬ 
munications  companies  filed  applica¬ 
tions  with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  permission  to 
offer  a  new  type  of  mobile  telephone 
service  in  30  huge  dtifes.  MCI  barged 
that  A.T.&  T.  and  the  G.T.E.  had  con¬ 
spired  to  capture  29  of  the  30  markets; 
A.T.&T.  ^called  the  charge  “non¬ 
sense.” 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JUNE  1 1 , 1 982 
(ConsoBdatedl 

Company  Salas  Lsst  NatCtmg 

BM _  5,773,800  59%  -  % 

MesaPt - 5*241,200  18%  -  % 

Schbnb -  3,461,500  41  +  % 

OtiSvc _  3^97,700  34%  -  3% 

Exxon - 2JJ35.000  28%  +  % 

SonyCp -  2,705,300  13%  -  % 

A  Hoop -  2*51,600  41%  +  1 

ATT _  2,603,800  52%  +  1 

UnTech _ 2^73,600  36%  4-  % 

GMot _ 2£44,000  45%  +  2 

FordM _  2^47,700  22%  +  % 

Tandy - 2^94,100  28%  +  2 

EsKod _  1,888,100  70%  -  % 

Hew  IP -  1,964,300  40%  -  1 

HobO _  1,957,000  24%  +  % 

MARKET  DIARY  5  ££ 

Advances  947  563 

DecBnea _  920  1,258 

Total  Issues _  2,105  2£78 

NswHfghs _  29  20 

New  Lows -  349  .  227 

VOLUME  ’  22 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close)  we“  joura 

Total  Salas -  286,794^80  5^24,067,717 

Same  Per.  1981  H  259,729,370  5^02,198,778 

WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Nut 

High  Low  Last  Change 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 


'Standard  &  Poor’* 

400  Must  ...125.4  120.7  124.3  4-1.44 

20  Tramp. _ 17.6  16.8  17.4  +0.26 

40UtBa _  53.1  51.9  52J9  -0.05 

40 Financial .  12.7  12.2  12.6  +0.05 

500 Stocks  ~  112.1  108.0  HI-2!  +1.15 


.  Dow  Jonas 

30  Indust _ 815.9  789.7  809.7  +4.76 

20  Tramp _ 32 1.5  308.3  310.5  +1.43 

ISUtfls _ 111.0  108.3  109.9  -0.56 

05  Comb _ 319.1  308.9  316.6  +1.17 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 

M<$ST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
jWEEK  ENDED  JUNE  11, 1982 
.(Consolidated) 


Company 

DomeP....— 

WangB - 

Hefaer 

RangrO - 

GHCd _ 

Kaistad _ 

HouOTr - 

,  PortSy - 


Salas  Last  NatCtms 
2£60,600  5  -  % 

837.500  29%  +  2% 

751,600  7%  -  % 

372.500  5%  -  % 

354,400  10%  -  % 

345,700  24%  +  % 
323^00  13%  +  % 
29(^300  10%  -  1% 


ChmpH _  278,600  3 


239300  31%  4-  1% 


MARKET  DIARY 

Advances _ _ _ 

DacUnaa _ 

Total  Issue*  _ 

New  Highs _ 

New  Lows.. _ 


Induct  - 
Trencp  - 
Utfls  — 
Finance. 


72.67  70.74  72.54  +0.72  VOLUME  test 

55-“  *5-5?  (4  P.M.  New  Yort  Ctase) 


.37.90  37.31  37.87  +0.09 
.64.09  62.53  63JK  +0.12 


Total  Sales. 


19AMU80  475£45£75 


Composite  _ 64.05  62.46  63.94  +0.52  Same Pv.  1981. .  2B£73£20  652£8SAS0 
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Beyond  Anxiety 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  demonstrators  in  New 
York’s  Central  Park  can’t  be  wrong.  For  peace, 
against  war,  for  disarmament,  against  nukes  — 
whatever  their  anxieties  and  ambitions,  people  in 
such  numbers  represent  strong  and  widely  shared 
emotions.  They  are  a  force  that  did  not  exist  in 
America’s  first  three  atomic  decades. 

People  want  a  voice  in  what  is  done  in  their  de¬ 
fense.  They  want  the  concepts  of  nuclear  strategy 
squared  with  the  values  of  American  society.  They 
want  to  help  manage  what  they  cannot  escape,  the 
risks  of  annihilation. 


Yet  the  very  size  and  fervor  of  this  movement 
make  it  inarticulate.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  forced 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  recognize  the  political, 
limits  on  nuclear  bluster  and  die  yearning  for  arms 
control.  It  is  quite  another  to  shape  policies  that  ad¬ 
dress  the  reality  of  these  horrendous  weapons  and 
erect  barriers  against  their  use. 

The  problem  is  intellectual,  not  technical;  any 
thoughtful  citizen  can,  address  it.  One  good  place  to 
begin  is  with  those  marchers  who  would  eliminate 
the  problem  by  banning  the  Bomb.  They’re  dream¬ 
ing.  The  Bomb  cannot  be  disinvented;  no  force  on 
earth  can  reliably  destroy  all  nuclear  weapons  or 
guard  against  the  making  of  more. 

Also  fatuous  is  the  opposite  aspiration  of  those 
who  would  make  nuclear  war  ffghtable,  survivable, 
even  winnable.  Humanity  may  be  mad  enough  to 
write  rules  that  would  “limit”  the  killing  to  scores  of 
millions,  but  neither  nature  nor  human  nature  would 
obey,  those  rules  once  the  missiles  fly. 

The  problem  is  that  nuclear  weapons  are  here  to 
stay — yet  cannot  be  used.  Their  only  sane  function 
is  to  prevent  outraged  nations  from  firing  the  first 
nuclear  shot:  to  deter  by  threatening  intolerable  re¬ 
taliation.  Effective  deterrence  would  still  leave 


risks  of  accident  and  irrationality;  and  it  has  no  an¬ 
swer  for  what  to  do  if  it  fails .  But  those  axe  subtleties 
so  long  as  there  is  not  even  stable  deterrence. 

Deterrence  can  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  if  nuclear  nations  agree  to  be  deterred  by  leav¬ 
ing  themselves  open  to  unbearable  devastation.  For 
that,  the  nature  of  their  weapons  counts  even  more 
than  the  number.  Weapons  that  would  protect 
against  retaliation  —  like  the  anti-missile  missiles 
outlawed  in  Salt  I  —  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
many  weapons  of  attack.  Deterrence  could  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  nonnuclear  inventions,  like  devices  that 
would  locate  now  undetectable  submarines.  It  might 

not  survive  a  freeze  on  nuclear  arsenals;  even  incau¬ 
tious  reductions  could  damage  it. 

And  paradoxically,  a  threat  to  one  side’s  retalia¬ 
tory  power  cannot  be  offset  by  a  counterthreat.  In 
the  logic  of  deterrence,  a  double  vulnerability  to 
first-strike  is  no  safer  than  a  single  one.  What  must 
be  mutual  is  confidence  that  no  first-strike  can  avert 
a  devastating  response. 

• 

Negotiations  are  the  only  way  to  reach  that  con¬ 
fidence;  they  test  commitment  to  deterrence,  ex¬ 
pose  insecurities  and  bargain  away  the  most  worri¬ 
some  weapons.  But  self-imposed  restraints  can  also 
help  —  not  building  first-strike  weapons,  for  exam- 
ple,  and  putting  in  safer  environments  those  pre¬ 
sumed  vulnerable  to  a  first-strike. 

In  response  to  the  public  ferment,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  at  last  conceded  the  value  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  and  of  observing  past  agreements.  Its 
strategic  planning,  however,  like  the  Soviet  Union's, 
still  harbors  contradictory  urges  toward  first-strike 
“superiority**  and  second-strike  “defenses.”  The 
nuclear  nations  still  have  much  to  learn  from  citi¬ 
zens  who  march  and  mobilize — if  those  citizens  now 
master  the  arcane  vocabulary  and  logic  of  stable 
deterrence.  Anxiety  is  not  enough- 


The  White  House  vs.  Children’s  Health 


About  two  million  poor  children  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  medical  checkups  for  them  benefit 
from  a  Federal  adjunct  ot  Medicaid  known  as  the 
Early^and  periodic  ^rgming,lDiagnqsis^Lnd  Treat-... 
ment  Program.  Last'year,  apparently' believing 
such  a  service  is  better  left  to  states;  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  tried  to  eliminate  it  legislatively.  Rebuffed 
by  Congress,  the  White  House  is  now  trying  a  flank 
attack  by  deregulators. 

If  regulations  drafted  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  take  effect,  little  more 
than  the  program’s  initials  would  survive.  Although 
department  spokesmen  now  disown  the  draft,  the 
program’s  advocates  fret  that  the  callous  attack  on 
poor  children  may  not  be  over.  It  is  astonishing  that 
such  an  assault  was  ever  launched. 

The  screening  program  dates  to  the  late  1960’s, 
when  ate  armed  forces  discovered  that  many  low-in¬ 
come  recruits  to  be  physically  unfit  Congress  in¬ 
structed  states  to  seek  out,  examine  and  treat  chil- 
drenof  Medicaid-eligible  families  and  Federal  offi¬ 


cials  wrote  regulations  that  spell  out  the  state  obli¬ 
gations  in  detail. 

Those  regulations  and  the  program's  price  — 
—rnorethan  $l  biDion  a  year — disturbed  the  Reagan 
Administration.  The  drafted  new  regulations  no 
longer  specify  the  tests  and  immunization  shots  thaf 
children  are  to  receive.  They  also  relieve  states  of 
any  obligation  to  encourage  participation  or  to  fol¬ 
low  up  on  detected  ailments.  Instead  of  simplifying 
the  rules  for  efficiency,  the  draft  would  leave  the 
thoroughness  of  examinations  up  to  the  states. 

The  first  objection  to  this  relaxation  is  princi¬ 
ple:  poor  children,  no  less  than  rich,  deserve  healthy 
childhoods.  Then  there  is  a  powerful  practical  point. 
Everyone  agrees  that  preventive  care  saves  the  tax¬ 
payers  money.  It  costs  far  less  to  immunize  and  edu¬ 
cate  Medicaid  families  than  to  treat  them  after  they 
get  sick. 

Apparently  the  uproar  has  left  these  draft  regu¬ 
lations  stalled  on  Secretary  Scbweiker’s  desk.  Their 
fitting  destination  is  his  circular  file. 


A  Filibuster?  On  Voting?  In  1982? 


Senator  Jesse  Helms  promises  to  filibuster 
“until  the  cows  come  home”  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  But  the  debate  is  over  and  the 
cows  are  coming  home.  Though  he  is  taking  days 
to  say  it,  the  North  Carolina  obstructionist  has  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  say.  Underneath  it  all  there  is  an  old  mes- 


Senate  Republican  leaders  say  they  will  conduct 
“shuttle  diplomacy”  with  him  and  the  handful  of 
other  opponents  of  the  bilL  But  since  the  votes  for 
cloture  are  amply  available,  this  seems  pointless. 
The  drafting,  improving  and  compromising  are 
done,  yet  Senator  Helms  won’t  even  agree  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  for  debate.  All 
temporizing  could  accomplish  is  snarl  it  in  other 
Senate  business — as  the  August  deadline  for  renew¬ 
ing  key  voting  rights  provisions  approaches. 

The  House  passed  an  extended,  improved  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  law  last  fall  by  an  overwhelming  389  to  24. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported  a  bill  so 
popular  that  President  Reagan  embraced  it.  Four- 


fifths  of  the  Senate  favors  that  bill.  Senator  John 
Stennis  of  Mississippi,  up  for  re-election,  suddenly 
sees  its  merit. 

But  Senator  Helms  drones  on.  Most  of  bis  com¬ 
plaints  about  “regional  discrimination”  are  as  hol¬ 
low  as  they  were  when  raised  against  the  original 
1965  Voting  Rights  law  that  has  enfranchised  —  and 
elected  —  so  many  minority  citizens.  His  charge 
that  the  law  would  create  racial  election  quotas  is 
fully  answered  in  the  compromise  worked -out  with 
the  important  help  of  Senator  Dole. 

The  Senator's  demonstration,  if  more  genteel  in 
phrasing,  is  no  less  mean-spirited  and  no  less  an 
anachronism  than  those  of  the  Thurmonds  and  East- 
lands  who  once  made  the  word  “filibuster”  redolent 
of  racism.  Even  those  few  legjslators  wbo  remain 
openly  opposed  to  racial  equality  are  embarrassed 
into  silence  when  the  subject  is  voting,  the  right  that 
preserves  other  rights.  Is  Senator  Helms  beyond 
embarrassment?  It’s  time  for  the  Senate  to  stop  the 
talking  and  and  do  some  voting  of  its  owp. 


TOPICS 


Hidden  Treasures 


Prop  Art 

The  auctioning  of  a  tiny  sled  named 
Rosebud  for  $60^00  suggests  that  prop 
art  could  be  the  newest  form  of  gold  in 
the  hills  of  Hollywood.  “Rosebud," 
was  the  word  the  dying  Citizen  Kane 
gasped  out,  referring  to  a  cheap  sled 
taken  from  him  when  be  was  a  child. 
The  final  shot  in  the  great  1941  film 
shows  what  looks  like  the  real  Rose¬ 
bud  being  tossed  in  a  furnace  by  indif¬ 
ferent  workmen.  In  fact,  says  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet,  three  balsa  sleds  were 
used  for  the  film  and  what  it  was  put¬ 
ting  up  for  sale  is  the  last  survivor. 

That  is  why  producer  Steven  Spiel¬ 
berg  eagerly  bid  $55,009  plus  a  10  per¬ 
cent  buyer's  fee.  But  is  the  sled  the 
only  authentic  Rosebud?  Here  comes 
the  interesting  catch  in- prop  art.  A 

Port  Jefferson  film  buff  claims  that  be 

won  the  real  Rosebud  as  a  contest 
prize  hack  in  1941. 


Wherever  there  is  money  in  collect¬ 
ibles,  there  are  bound  to  be  fakes  and 
arguments  over  authenticity.  Who 
will  claim  to  have  found  the  trench- 
coat  worn  by  Humphrey  Bogart  in 
“Casablanca”?  And  how  will  he  be 
able  to  prove  it?  There  are  also  bound 
to  be  those  who  bet  on  the  future  of  the 
market.  For  Mr.  Spielberg  himself 
now  to  autograph  the  harpoons  really 
used  in  his  own  modem  classic, 
“Jaws,”  would  be  prudent,  though, 
some  might  say  improper. 


Noble  Grit 

If  the  Bronx  Grit  Chamber  had  been 
built  recently,  it  probably  would  have 
looked  like  a  building  in  which  sewage 
is  screened  —  which  Is  to  say  plain. 
But  it  was  built  45  years  ago,  and  the 
architectural  firm  of  McKixn,  Mead 
and  White  made  it  fancy,  with  a  monu¬ 


mental  arch  and  eight  colossal  pilast¬ 
ers.  It  was  the  architectural  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Wordsworth’s  lost  love  Lucy— 
a  building  which  there  were  none  to 
praise  and  very  few  to  love.  Until  this* 
month. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission,  it's  been 
declared  “a  real  gem”  and  a  city 
landmark.  Which  means  that  though 
the  Bronx  Grit  Chamber  is  still  half 
hidden  from  .the  eye,  that  part  of 
Bruckner  Boulevard  being  a  some¬ 
what  untrodden  way,  it  will  no  linger 
live  unknown,  nor  will  it  cease  to  be. 
And,  oh,  the  difference  from  Lucy! 


Action,  Not  Abortion 

A  Topic  last  Friday  referred  to  the 
Chicago-based  Pro-Life  Abortion 
League.  Our  apologies:  it’s  the  Pro- 
Life  Action  League. 


Letters 


Fear  Won’t  Drive  Disarmament 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  sincere  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  nuclear  disarmament  movement, 
I  wish  to  raise  a  question  teat  I  know 
will  be  unpopular. 

In  its  simplest  form  my  question  is, 
“Does  fear  of  nuclear  warfare  de¬ 
crease  the  arms  race,  the  probability 
of  war,  or  the  use  of  nndear  arms 
in  a  war?” 

Ibis  question  is  relevant  became 
the  thrust  of  all  protest  against  nu¬ 
clear  armament  is  to  increase  fear: 
Putting  the  question  in  a  somewhat 
differait  form,  “Has  there  ever  been 
aweapon  that  has  been  suppressed?" 

Behavioral  science  has  made  some 
preliminary  studies  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  strategy  that  increases  fear 
of  some  action  in  the  hopes  of  de¬ 
creasing  it  (for  example,  smoking) 
and  has  found  it  to  be  a  rather  inef¬ 
fective  one. 

Fear  of  nuclear  warfare,  that  is, 

fear  of  attack,  is  what  is  behind 
the  proliferation  of  weapons.  A  crude 
formula  for  predicting  a  nation  arm¬ 
ing.  itself  can  be  expressed  by 
fear  of  attack  times  fear  believed 
engendered  in  others  by  the  arms 
being  stockpiled.  Fear,  fear,  fear  is 
what  is  behind  die  whole  problem. 
Why  then  plan  immense  rallies  to 
spread  even  more  fear? 


.  One  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  we 
have  no  other  strategy,  and  that  suffi¬ 
cient  protest  might  influence  govern¬ 
ments.  But  if  we  are  so  afraid  that 
there  is  unprecedented  pressure  on 
governments,  then  they  too  will  be 
afraid.  The  result  will  be  more,  not 
less,  atomic  weaponry. 

In  the  interest  of  developing  a  dia¬ 
logue  on  alteroative  strategies  to  the 
induction  of  fear,  we  might  consider 
the  solution  of  simple  societies: 
exogamy.  In  a  primitive  culture,  war 
with  neighbors  was  averted  by  inter¬ 
marriage.  The  modern  equivalent 
would  be  economic  interdependence 
as  well  as  increased  social  inter¬ 
course. 

It  is  therefore  particularly  distress¬ 
ing  to  see  that  President  Reagan  is 
speaking  of  nuclear  disarmament  and 
increased  trade  restrictions.  What 
would  happen  if  immense  rallies  all 
around  the  world  protested  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  barriers  to  trade  and  travel 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace?  There 
would  be  a  price  for  such  changes,  but 
it  might  buy  us  a  world  with  less  to 
fear. 

As  cynical  as  it  might  sound,  me 
Pepsi  plant  in  Russia  is  worth  a  mo¬ 
tion  frightened  people  at  a  two-hour 
rally.  Richard  Raskin 

New  York,  June  4, 1982 


Turn  the  Blackboard  Into  a  Video  Game 


TotheEditor.  -  - 

The  issue  over  video  arcade  games 
******  to  me  an  astounding  waste  of 
energy,  effort  that  begs  to  be  better 
spent  (Issue  and  Debate  [June  3]: 
“Should  Video  Gaines  Be  Restricted 
by  Law?"). 

I  challenge  educators  (and  game 
makers)  to  tap  the  “magnetic  pull” 
of  video  games  and  hire  oar  children 
into  the  dassroom  with  the  same 
attraction  that  lures  them  to  the  ar¬ 
cades. 

Consider  that  computer-aided 
education,  up  to  this  point,  has  not 
really  caught  on.  After  all,  how  many 
children  do  you  know  who  actually 
leant  with  a  computer  today?  The 
problem,  though  debated,  appears  to 
be  a  lack  of  appealing  courseware,  or 
programs  that  teach. 

Yet  the  same  technology  that  brings 
us  the  computer  (especially  the  so- 
called  personal,  computer)  brings  us 
the  video  arcade  game.  I’m  an  engi¬ 
neer.  The  technology  of  video  disks  and 
home  computers  could  easHy  combine 
to  give  much-needed  quality  education 
the  graphic  excitement  and  competi- 


Why  Do  Free-Traders 
Oppose  Reciprocity? 

TotheEditor: -  -  . 

Jeffrey  J.  Schott,  in  a  May  24  Op-Ed 
article  (“No  Trade  Bill,  Please”),  op¬ 
posed  legislation  provkfing  for  reci¬ 
procity  in  trade  relations  with  other 
countries. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  nye  that  so- 
called  free  traders,  who  object  vocif¬ 
erously  when  die  United  States  takes 
action  to  protect  its  industry,  always 
turn  the  other  cheek  when  other  na¬ 
tions  do  the  same  thing. 

When  push  comes  to  shove  in  inter¬ 
national  trade,  the  United  States  is 

more  wnnprf  against  than  ginning _ 

by  a  huge  order  of  magnitude. 

Reciprocity  would  signal  to  our 
trading  partners  that  we  will  not 
accept  a  world  half-free  and  half-pro¬ 
tectionist. 

Why  would  free-traders  oppose  it? 

Howard  D.  Samuel 
President 
Industrial  Union  Department 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. 

Washington,  May 27, 1982 


RaduTtaiaa 

tive  allure  of  video  arcade  games. 

But  what  will  it  take  to  turn  this 
issue  around?  The  current  debate  is  a 
swamp.  It  holds  no  reward,  but  to 
drain  us  of  precious  tune  and  energy. 

GilBassak 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  June  4. 1982 


A  Nuclear  Freeze 
Favors  the  Russians 

TotheEditor: 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary 
statement,  “To  End  the  Anns  Race”’ 
(advertisement,  Week  in  Review,  May 
30),  sheds  llttleiigit  on  the  role  of  arms 
to  the  quest  for  peace  and  freedom. 

It  calls  for  a  nuclear  freeze,  which 
would  confer  a  significant,  perhaps 
fateful,  advantage  upon  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  most  powerful  and  expen- 
sionist  tyranny  the  world  has. seen. 
The  freeze  would  simultaneously 
weaken  the  capacity  of  theTLS.  audits 
allies  to  defend  themselves.  - 

The  statement  also  calls  for  the  re- 
Auction  ot  nuclear  arms,  an  objective 
shared  by  President  Reagan  and  vir¬ 
tually  ell  Americans.  The  President 
has  made  honest  proposals  to  reduce 
European  theater  and  strategic  arms 
on  both  sides  under  appropriate  veri¬ 
fication  safeguards.  Moscow  scoffed 
at  these  proposals,  hut  has  agreed  to 
start  strategic  arms  talkson  June29, 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  became 
a  nuclear  power,  it  has  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  on-site  inspection  of  its  missiles. 
This  is  the  chief  problem  of  any  con¬ 
trol  agreement  with  Moscow.  Veri¬ 
fication  is  a  substitute  for  trust. 

The  statement  seems  to  assume  that 
all  expenditures  for  arms  are  wasted 
and  all  arms  are  eviL  The  fact  is  that 
arms  are  neutral.  They  can  be  used  to 
impose  tyranny,  as  in  Eastern  Eorope 
today,  or  they  can  be  used  to  rofl  back 
tyranny  as  the  Allies  did  in  liberating 
Europe  from  the  Nazi  yoke. 

The  responsible  way  to  “end  the 
arms  race”  is  to  pursue  President 
Reagan’s  proposals.  The  United 
States  needs  a  nuclear  capability  suf¬ 
ficient  to  deter  a  Soviet  strike  and 
strong  enough  to  induce  Moscow  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  reductions  seriously.  Under 
present  circumstances  and  as  a  mini¬ 
mum,  this  fnwanq  upgrading  our 
deterrent  in  Europe  and  protecting 
our  deterrent  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  crucial  point  in  history,  when 
Soviet  power  has  imposed  its  will  on 
Eastern  Europe,  Afghanistan,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Ethiopia  and  Cuba,  and  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so  in  a  dozen  ocher  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  hardly  tite  time  for  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  to  let  down  its  guard  in 
tiie  name  of  ending  the  arms  race.  ... 

The  writers  of  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  statement  will  have  to 
be  more  attentive  to  verifiable  facts 
as  well  as  the  accepted  canons  of 
Christian  ethics  if  they  want  their 
words  to  be  taken  seriously  by  any 
conscientious  citizen  or  statesman. 

Ernest  W.lefever 
President 

Ethics  and  PubUc  Policy  Center 
Washington.  June  1,1982 


Supercomputers  Can’t  Add  Quality  to  Life 


TQtfreEffltoF:.f,  -  «:  .3-  S'? 

jin  foe  midst  of  my  customary  lues-, 
day  night  tub-bath,  cozlly  reading  the 
Sunday  Times,  I  was  taken  with 
alarm  and  moved  to  spring  from  my 
tub  to  write  you. 

The  perfectly  lovely,  fell  and  highly 
informative  Week  in  Review  article  by 
Andrew  Pollack  on  “The  Fantastic 
Stuff  of  New  Computers”  (May  30) 
suddenly,  at  its  end.  screeched  to  a  halt 
and  seemed  on  the  whole  absolutely 
preposterous.  Why?  It  left  out  the  one 
crodal  fact  to  help  put  the  coming  su¬ 
percomputer  whiz-bang  lightning- 

speed  technology  in  perspective: 

Why  in  the  world  would  anyone 
really  want  a  computer  to  be  able  to 
perform  many  “trillions  of  calcula¬ 
tions”  a  second?  Far  the  weather?  To 
get  somewhere  faster?  Do  more? 
Have  more?  Be  more? 

As  a  psychotherapist  whose  daily 
problems  involve  getting  tiie  average 
human  being  to  slow  down,  to  be  kss 
rather  than  more  needy  of  precisiap, 
to  relax  and  be  a  bloody  mensch  — 


'  a«d  jstiB  ^'Mgh^fiproductive/creasi* 
tiwe^-  therlS9aeof*the  qualityofiffe?- 
certainly  not  newly  raised  here  by  me, 
was.  what  was  needed  to  relieve  an 
otherwise  fine  article  of  Its  praposter- 
ousness.  Beset  by  dehumanizing 
stimuli  from  all  quarters,  we  are 
treated  to  yet  another  finely-tuned  up¬ 
date  on  the  possibilities  of,  of  all 
things,  a  supercomputer  via  “geneti¬ 
cally  altered  bacteria”!  .  . 

Pascal  said  that  “The  sole  cause  of 
man’s  unhappinesses  is  feat  he  does 
not  know  how  to  stay  quietly  in  Ms 
room”  Do  we  need  a  zHlion  times 
more  computer  precisian?  Or  do  we 
need  a  zillion  times  less  precision?  ", 

To  say  that  speeding  up  wifi  help  us 
slow  down  simply  won’t  wash.  Look 
what  has  happened.  Your  not  gteJm 
the  whole  stiHy  speeded  me  up  and  out, 
of  my  fine  warm  bath  to  write  a  letter 
that  statistically  has  almost  no  chance 
of  being  printed.  Something  is  wrong 
somewhere  and  it  may  wefl  be  with 
both  of  us.  ‘  H-JonGeis 

New  York,  June 2, 1982  ,- 


Lowering  Bumper  Standard  Raises  the  Danger  Identify  Teen  Drinkers^ 


TotheEditor: 

A  May  15  news  story  reported  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  would, 
lower  the  standards  for  car  bumpers 
from  5  miles  per  hour  to  2%  mites  per 
hour.  MOst  people  are  unaware  that 
this  implies  not  only  harm  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  harm  to  the  auto  worker  as 
well.  If  the  average  person  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  change,  he  might 
well  be  (again)  induced  to  buy  foreign 
ratbfer  than  American  cars. 

This  bumper  standard  measures  the 
amount  of  impact  energy  absorbed  by 
the  bunglers  before  damage  to  the  car 
and  its  occupants.  A  drop  from  5  to  2|£ 
is  a  drop  to  one-fourth  the  energy-ab¬ 
sorbing  capability,  (related  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity);  three-fourths 
of  the  energy-in  a  minor  parking  lot 
“park  it  by  ear”  will  now  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  car’s  main  structure. 

What  is  worse  is  that  the  5  m.pJL 
standard  was  an  interim  goal;  Con¬ 
gressional  hearings  some  years  ago 
showed  many  safety  experts  in  favor 
of  a  10  m.pJL  standard.  Thus adrop  to 
2%  m.p.h.  is  a  drop  to  one-sixteenth 
the  original  recommended  standard. 

The  Reagan  cost-benefit  analysis 
claimed  that  a  major  benefit  of  drop- 
ping  to  a  2$4  hlpJl  standard  would  be 
lighter  cars  with  better  gas  consump¬ 
tion.  As  thelower  standard  is  unlikely 
to  save  more  than  15  pounds  per  vehi¬ 
cle,  the  claimed  $93  gas  savings  is 
probably  in  error.  After  all,  an  ade¬ 
quate  bumper  system  in  the  5  m.p  Jl 


The  limes  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the.  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


to  10  m.pJL  region  weighs  less  than  25 
pounds  more  than  one  with  no  energy 
absorption  capability  at  all.  (I  am  an 
M.I.T.  engineer  who  has  held  both  sys¬ 
tems  in  Ms  hands ! ) 

.  The  insurance  industry  claims  it  will 
have  to  raise  rates  by  as  much  as  20- 
percent  because  of  the  lower  stand¬ 
ards.  What  is  more,  the  consumer 
whose  vehicle  is  hit  at,  say,  4%  m.pJL 
in  a  parking  fax  would  have  no  damage 
under  a  5  m.pJh.  standard  and  about 
$350  damage  with  a  3200  deductible 
under  a  2%  m.pJi.  standard.  Many 
motorists  would  find  themselves  ab¬ 
sorbing  such  a  hit-and-mn  minor  inci¬ 
dent  themselves  rather  than  risk  their 
insurance  claim  records. 

What  is  also  ignored  here  is  that  at 
higher  (major  accident)  speeds,  the 
energy  absorbing  bumper  of  5  m.p Jl 
provides  valuable  milliseconds  for  the 
seat-belt  inertia  reel  to  lock.  Tims,  a 
lower  standard  will  lead  to  irighor  fo*. 

juries  for  those  of  us  who  drive  defen¬ 
sively  and  wear  seat  belts.  I'll  prob¬ 
ably  be  forced  to  buy  an  armored  im¬ 
port—  maybe  one  of  those  thiiMnetal 
Japanese  jobs.  H.L.  Elman 

Smithtown,  LX,  May23, 1982 


TotheEditor:  •  ■ 

Regarding  Governor  Carey’s  sign-- 
ingof  the  bill  to  raise  the  legal  drink-  < 
ing  age  to  19,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  drunk-driving  statistics, 
win  be  seriously  affected  because  of 
a  one-year  difference  in  the  drinking  ■ 
age. 

-  The  problem  lies  not  in  the  legal  age . 
at  which  people  can  drink,  but  with 
those  who  dispense  the  alcohol  With 
little  regard  for  the  age  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

■  I  am  a  college  student  in  the  Boston 
area,  and  there  I  know  1  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  two  pieces  of  ularti- 
fication,  with  at  least  one  of  them.cofe 
taining  a  picture,  if  I  go  anywhere  that ... 
liquor  is  saved.  The  proprietors  hi 
Boston  are  strict  about  the  “Two  IJD."  : 
rule  and  there  aren’t  many  excep¬ 
tions. 

If  those  who  sell  and  serve  alcohol  fat 
New  York  State  would  only  adhere  to  -. 
the  strict  “Two  IJ>.”  policy,  the  ■ 
drunk-driving  accident  rate  would  <te-\ 
crease  measurably;  and  not  because  ■ 
the  age  has  been  raised,  but  because 
the  law  will  actually  be  enforced.  . 

AMyMatttsqn 
Brooklyn,  June  8, 1982 
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A  Way 
To  Halt  the 
Arms  Race 


By  Jerome  B.  Wiesner 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  There  is  an 
easily  structured,  effective  way  to  stop 
the  escalating  anas  race.  President 
Reagan  should  declare  an  open-ended 
unilateral  moratorium,  always  subject 
to  reversal,  on  the  production,  testing 
and  d^loyment  of  new  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  delivery  systems.  He  should  in¬ 
vite  the  Russians  to  respond  with  a  par¬ 
allel  declaration  of  purpose.  If  they  did, 
it  would  result  in  a  nan-negotiated 
freeze.  Only  the  President  has  ttn* 
power  and  prestige  to  put  thic  into  ef¬ 
fect;  only  he  might  have  the  courage  to 
break  such  new  ground  and  help  redace, 
worldwide  fear. 

As  one  who  has  been  involved  in  de¬ 
fense  technology  since  World  War  n, 
who  has  always  believed  that  minimum 
deterrence  would  prevent  nuclear  war, 
1  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  tackling  theproblem.  A  mora¬ 
torium  is  such  an  approach.  We  have 
three  decades  of  failed  negotiations  be¬ 
hind  us.  Weapons  agreements,  with 
their  inevitable,  protracted  bargaining, 
take  longer  than  mankind  can  afford.  A 
unilateral  moratorium  gives  Mr.  Rear 
gan  and  Leonid  L  Brezhnev  the  ability 
to  reverse  the  arms  race  without  going 
through  the  kmg  intermediate  steps  in¬ 
volving  large  teams  of  negotiators  that 
arms-contrcd  talks  require. 

The  challenge  is  to  action,  not  negoti¬ 
ation.  Once  both  countries  have  de¬ 
clared  a  moratorium,  either  can  *»!» 
the  initiative  to  go  further  further 
along  the  path. 

A  moratorium,  to  be  acceptable,  must 
be  safe  for  everyone— for  ns,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  both  sides*  allies.  Is  a 
moratorium  safe?  I  believe  that  It  is. 
The  argument,  based  on  the  concept  of 
deterrence  that  has  restrained  the  su¬ 
perpowers  for  three  decades,  is 
straightforward.  Every  large  city  of 
any  country  not  only  is  the  shelter  for  its 
people  bat  is  a  nodal  point  for  every  net¬ 
work  in  the  Ufeenpport  systems  of  its 
area  (communications,  electric  power, 
fuel  supply,  medicine,  roads,  trains, 
planes,  food),  as  well  as  the  nation  or 
continent,  rt  is  easy  to  coant  these  focal 
points  in  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union.  An  automobile  road  atlas  shows 
that  there  are  fewer  than  200  in  North 
America.  And  since  there  is  no  known 
defense  against  incoming  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles,  200  large  nuclear  bombs,  even  if 
they  missed  by  a  few  miles,  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  reogjerative  power  trf  either 
continent.  The  basic  number  to  keep  in 
mind,  therefore,  is  pot  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  bombs  in  existence  but  the  cer¬ 
tain  ability  to  deliver  200  on  ether  side. 
With  the  numbers  presently  in  exist¬ 
ence,  there  ‘is  no  way  to  prevent  200 


bombs — (and — doubtless — many  more)- 


from  destroying  the  compfetesodal 
fabric  of -both  continents. -  The  death 
count— a  total  made  up  of  those  killed 
by  tiie  initial  attack  plus  the  victims  of 
the  subhuman  conditions  that  would  fot 
low— could  he  as  muchas200millian. 

Despite  recognition  by  statesmqp 
and  scientists,  from  the  very  first  nu¬ 
clear  explosion,  that  a  force  had  been 
found  that  was  too  revolutionary  to  be 
considered  in  the  framework  of  old 
Ideas,  the  leaders  of  the  superpowers 
(and  increasing  numbers  of  other  na¬ 
tions)  have  not  been  deterred  from  al¬ 
lowing  nuclear  weapons  to  form  the 
heart  of  their  defense  strategies. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  appeals  for  restraint, 
restriction,  and  abotitUm  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  essential  first  move  to¬ 
ward  peace  and  survival.  Until  now,  the 
race  between  peace-seekers  and  weap¬ 
ons  experts  has  been  unequal.  Every 
new  generation  of  weapons  emerges 
faster  than  treaties  to  limit  them,  so 1 
that  it  has  always  been  possible,  as  in 
the  case  of  SALT  n,  to  argue  that  the 
finished  treaty  did  not  take  into  account 


the  latest  weapons.  At  the  same  time, 
the  awesome  capabilities  of  the  new 
weapons  have  added  to  the  terror  and 
also  to  the  difficulty  of  restricting  the 
arms  race.  It  is  sorely  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  experiencing  the  public 
drive  to  halt  that  race.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  why  the  proposed  freeze  has  struck 

so  resonant  a  chard.  But  a  freeze — a  ne¬ 
gotiated,  balanced,  verifiable  freeze  — 
may,  like  all  previous  treaty  attempts, 
take  an  unacceptably  long  time  to  ne¬ 
gotiate.  SALT  I  took  three  years,  SALT 
'II  took  seven,  only  to  be  rejected  by  a 
new  Administration.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  negotiate  a  “balanced”  freeze? 

A  unilateral  moratorium  is  a  safe  way 
OUt  Of  this  rUlpmma  FtwHpg  the  arms 

race  with  a  moratorium  means  giving 
up  attempts  to  match  weapon  for 
weapon  and  to  achieve  numerical  bal- 


entirely  upon  a  secure  deterrent.  A 
moratorium  does  not  have  to  mean 
“stop  everything.”  For  example,  if 
President  Reagan  were  to  declare  a 
moratorium,  be  might  still  choose  to 
build  up  our  conventional  forces  and 
even  replace  some  nuclear  weapons 
that  are  aging  and  troublesome  to  main¬ 
tain.  But  it  should  halt  the  testing,  pro¬ 
duction  and  deployment  of  new  tiuclear 
weapon  systems.  It  needn’t  halt  all  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

Xt  is  important  to  understand  what  a 
moratorium  is  and,  especially,  what  it 
is  not.  It  is  pot  nuclear  disarmament.  It 
is  a  way  of  arresting  the  arms  race.  It  is 
a  unilateral  path  to  a  freeze.  It  can  be 
ended  at  any  time  bya  unilateral  deci¬ 


sion. 

What  we  ultimately  do  and  how  far  we 
finally  go  beyond  this  easy  initial  stage 
depends  upon  how  each  ride  responds. 
The  unilateral  moratorium  should  be 
justa  first  step  in  global  psychotherapy. 


Jerome  B-  Wiesner,  president  emeri¬ 
tus  and  Institute  Professor  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  science  adviser  to  Presidents 

John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B*  John¬ 


son. 
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Ralph  SUadman 


“Death  Before  Dishonor”  was  the 
motto  of  several  military  formations 
during  the  Civil  War — on  both  sides.  It 
may  be  the  motto  of  the  82d  Airborne 
.Division  right  now.  A  motto  like  that 
made  a  rmtain  amount  of  sense,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  when  military  death  was  what 
happened  to  the  soldier  an  the  right  or 
the  left  of  you — or  in  front  of  you — or 
in  back  of  you.  But  military  death  now 
can  easily  mean  the  di»»th  of  every¬ 
thing,  including  the  blue-footed  boobies 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Hie  webbed  feet  of  those  birds 
really  are  the  brightest  blue.  When 
two  blue-footed  bobbies  begin  a  court¬ 
ship,  they  show  each  other  what  beau¬ 
tiful,  bright  blue  feet  they  have. 

-  If  you -go  to  the  Gaiapagos-^anda^; 
and  you  see  all  the  stnu^eicrra&riS,1 
you  are  bound  to  think  what  Charles 
Darwin  thought  when  he  went  there: 
How  much  time  Nature  has  in  which  to 
accomplish  simply  anything.  If  we  deso¬ 
late  this  planet.  Nature  can  get  life 
going  again.  All  it  takes  is  a  few  million 
years  or  so,  the  wink  of  an  eye  to  Na¬ 
ture. 

Only-  humankind  is  running  out  of 
time.  My  guess  is  that  we  will  not  dis-  ■ 
arm,  even  though  we  should,  and  that 

we  really  wiU  Wow  up  everything  by  and 

by.  History  shows  that  human  beings 
are  vicious  enough  to  commit  every  im¬ 
aginable  atrocity,  including  the  con¬ 
struction  of  factories  whose  only  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  kin  people  and  burn  them 
up. 

It  may  be  that  we  were  put  here  on 
Earth  to  Wow  the  place  to  smithereens. 
We  may  be  Nature’s  way  of  creating . 
new  galaxies.  We  may  be  programmed 
to  improve  and  improve  our  weapons, 
anti  to  believe  that  death  is  beater  than 
dishonor. 

And  then,  one  day,  as  disarmament 
rallies  are  being  held  all  over  the  planet, 
ka-blooeyl  A  new  Milky  Way  is  bom. 

• 

Perhaps  we  should  be  adoring  in¬ 
stead  of  loathing  our  hydrogen  bombs. 
They  could  be  the  eggs  for  new  gal¬ 
axies. 


Avoiding  the  Big  Bang 


By  Kurt  Vonnegut 


Thanks  to  modern  communica¬ 
tions,  the  poor,  unlucky  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Soviet  Union,  now  kill¬ 
ing  and  dying  in  Afghanistan,  were 
dead  sick  of  war  before  they  ever  got 
there. 

Thanks  to  modem  communications, 
the  same  must  be  true  of  the  poor,  un¬ 
lucky  young  people  from  Argentina 
and  Britain  now  killing  and  dying  in 
the Pelkti^1^nad&.jj\  i  r 


When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  unusual  for 
•an  American,  or  a  person  of  any  nation¬ 
ality,  to  know  much  about  foreigners. 
Those  who  did  were  specialists — diplo¬ 
mats,  explorers,  journalists,  anthro¬ 
pologists.  And  they  usually  knew  a  lot 
about  just  a  few  groups  of  foreigners— 
Eskimos,  maybe,  or  Arabs,  or  what 
have  you.  To  them,  as  to  the  schoolchil¬ 
dren  of  Indianapolis,  large  areas  of  the 
globe  were  term  incognita 

I  ?_  .  C»r»  M 


What  can  save  us?  Divine  interven¬ 
tion,  certainly.  We  might  pray  to  be  res¬ 
cued  from  our  inventiveness.  But  the  in- 
ventiveness  which  we  so  regret  now 
may  also  be  giving  us,  along  with  the 
rockets  and  warheads,  the  means  to 
achieve  what  has  hitherto  been  an  im¬ 
possibility,  the  unity  of  mankind- 1  am 
talking  mainly  about  television  sets. 

Even  in  my  own  lifetime,  it  used  to  be 
necessary  for  a  young  sokfier  to  get  into 
the  fighting  before  he  became  disillu¬ 
sioned  about  war.  His  'parents  back 
home  were  equally  ignorant,  and  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  slaying  monsters.  But 
now,  thanks  to  modem  communica¬ 
tions,  the  people  of  every  industrialized 
nation  are  nauseated  by  war  by  the  time 
they  are  10  years  old.  America’s  first 
generation  of  television  viewers  has 
gone  to  war  and  come  home  again  — 
and  we  have  never  seen  veterans  like 
them  before. 

What  makes  the  Vietnam  veterans  so 
somehow  spooky?  We  could  almost  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  being  “unwbolesomeiy 
mature.”  They  have  never  had  ffinrions 
about  war.  They  are  the  first  soldiers  In 
history  who  knew  even  In  childhood, 
from  having  heard  and  seen  so  many 
pictures  of  actual  and  restaged  battles, 
that  war  is  meaningless  butchery  of  or- 
tfmary  people  like  thanselves. 

It  urad  to  be  that  veterans  could  shock 
their  parents  when  they  came  home,  as 
Ernest  Hemingway  did,  by  announcing 
that  everything  about  war  was  repul¬ 
sive  and  stupid  and  dehumanizing.  But 
the  parents  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
were  disillusioned  about  war,  too,  many ’ 
of  them  from  having  seen  it  first  hand, 
before  their  children  ever  went  over¬ 
seas.  Thanks  to  modem  communica¬ 
tions,  Americans  of  all  ages  were  dead 
sick  of  war  even  before  we  went  into 
Vietnam. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


The  New  Pitch 


By  Flora  Lewis 


.  WEST  BERLIN  —  The  series  of 
speeches  President  Reagan  made 
during  his  European  trip  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  he  endorsed  at  two  summits 
have  given  a  new  pitch  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  words  are  familiar  —  peace 
with  freedom,  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  democracy  for  an,  American 
guarantees  and  troops  in  Europe, 
human  rights.  Even  detente  is  hack  in 
the  vocabulary  though  it  has  become  a 
double  word,  “genuine  d&ente,”  lest 
it  be  confused  with  old-fashioned 
detente. 

That  is,  the  words  are  familiar  if 
you  go  back  a  few  years,  before  the 
1980  campaign. 

On  several  occasions,  President 
Reagan  made  his  usual  point  that  the 
West  must  be  strong  and  vigilant  to 
deal  with  Moscow,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
fundamental  differences  between 
East  and  West. 

At  the  Berlin  Wall,  Mr.  Reagan  said 
he  felt  like  tossing  over  a  bottle  with  a 
message  asking,  “Why  are  you  afraid 
of  freedom?”  Addressing  American 
troops,  he  compared  a  World  War  n 
hero’s  citation  with  a  medal  he  said 
the  Russians  gave  for  murder,  to 
Jacques  Mornard,  Stalin’s  agent  who 


Still,  the  challenges  the  President 
issued  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  re¬ 
duce  arms,  guard  against  accidental 
nuclear  war  and  bolster  the  hope  of 
peace.  All  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
good  things,  the  helpful  things  that 
America  can  offer. 

Gone  was  the  castigation  of  the 
Russians  for  “lying  and  cheating/’ 
the  suggestion  of  limited  nuclear  war 
and  the  flip  tone  of  last  year’s  joke 
about  forestalling  accidental  war  by 
putting  “a  smoke  alarm  in  the  White 
House.” 

It  was  as  though  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Caspar  Weinberger  bad  never 
opened  his  month.  The  promise  to  de¬ 
fend  Europe  was  inubnditional,  reso¬ 
nant  with  loyalty  to  the  alliance.  The 
warning  that  America  would  con¬ 
sider  “going  it  alone”  if  the  Euro¬ 
peans  don’t  stiffen  up  was  mutely 
buried. 

Clearly,  President  Reagan  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  all  the  arguments  of  advis¬ 
ers  who  know  Europe  and  give 
NATO  first  priority  in  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Reagan’s  speeches  were  sprin¬ 
kled  with  literary  and  historical 
references,  custom-crafted  for  each 
audience  the  way  campaign  staffers 
insert  lines  at  each  stop  to  please  the 
locals  whose  concerns  they've 
mapped  with  care. 

If  the  collection  of  papers  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  White  House  for  the  trip 


is  now  the  base  of  American  foreign 
policy,  the  “unilateralists,”  who 
argued  that  allies  must  be  disci¬ 
plined,  have  been  thoroughly  routed 
by  the  “multilateralists,”  who  urge 
accommodation.  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig,  flushed  with  confi¬ 
dence,  was  much  in  evidence  and 
riding  high. 

The  Europeans  were  glad  to  hear 
the  soothing  melodies  in  place  of 
rousing  marches,  but  they  wondered 
about  the  transformation  that  one 
trans-Atlantic  flight  could  achieve. 
Would  jet-lag  flatten  the  violins  and 
bring  out  the  booming  horns  when 
President  Reagan  settles  down  at 
home  again? 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Reagan  said  a  lot  of 
things  about  American  policy  in  ways 
he  hadn’t  saitibefore.  That’s  bound  to 
create  expectations.  It,  must  baffle 
Moscow,  although  the  old  cynics  in  the 
Kremlin  know  all  about  the  tricks  of 
mouthing  sugar  and  making  a  fist. 
They  are  surely  looking  for  the  catch. 

In  Western  societies,  however,  both 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  peo¬ 
ple  expect  the  leaders  they  choose  to 
explain  their  reasoning  and  to  act  on 
their  conclusions.  There  was  nothing 
to  show  the  evolution  in  President 
Reagtfn’s  thought  and  how  he  moved 
from  yesterday's  cold  warrior  to 
today’s  eager  searcher  for  dialogue. 

Is  this  the  new  Ronald  Reagan?  Or, 
was  he  a  lamb  in  wolfs  clothing  all 
along?  Or,  is  this  another  Tele- 
prompted  program,  delivered  per¬ 
fectly  to  create  an  image  but  hiding 
the  message  in  the  little  qualifying 
words  between  the  noble  lines? 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  does  at  last 
appear  to  be  a  Reagan  foreign  policy, 
for  Europe  at  least,  if  not  yet  clearly 
for  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America, ' 
Africa  and  Asia.  Perhaps  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  plan  a  lot  more  trips.  They 
seem  to  focus  minds  at  the  White 
House. 

But  there  remain  all  those  contra¬ 
dictions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
recent  speech  by  national  security  ad- . 
viser  William  Clark,  which  put  the 
pmphafiis  on  squeezing  the  Soviet 
Union  economically. 

There  remains  the  question  of 
whether,  in  Winston  Churchill’s 
phrase,  we  arm  to  parley  or  whether 
we  parley  to  arm. 

The  trip  is  over.  The  speeches  are 
on  the  record.  The  initial  proposals  to 
stop  the  arras  race  have  been  an- 
.nounced.  Now  comes  the  time  for 
specifics,  for  decisions  that  advance 
in  the  new  direction. 

If  they  don’t  come,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  leave  the  world  even  more 

frightened  and  resentful  than  before. 


Now  look  what  has  happened. 
Thanks  to  modern  communications, 
we  have  seen  sights  and  heard  sounds 
from  virtually  every  square  mile  of 
the  land  mass  on  this  planet.  Millions 
of  us  have  actually  visited  more  exotic 
places  than  had  many  explorers  dur¬ 
ing  my  childhood. 

So  we  now  know  for  certain  that 
there  are  no  potential  human  enemies 
anywhere  who  are  anything  but 
human  beings  almost  exactly  like  our¬ 
selves.  They  need  food.  How  amaring. 
They  love  their  children.  How  amaz¬ 
ing.  They  obey  their  leaders.  How 
amazing.  They  think  like  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  How  amazing. 

Thanks  to  modern  communications, 
.ate.poiC  have,  something  wemever  had 
before:  reason  to  mourn  deeply  the 
death  or  wounding  of  any  tinman 
being  on  any  side  in  any  war. 


It  was  because  of  rotten  communi¬ 
cations,  of  malicious,  racist  ignorance 
that  we  were  able  to  celebrate  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  in  Hi¬ 
roshima  37  years  ago.  We  thought 
they  were  vermin.  They  thought  we 
were  vermin.  They  would  have 
dapped  their  little  yellow  hands  with 
glee,  and  grinned  with  their  crooked 
buck  teeth,  if  they  could  have  inciner¬ 
ated  everybody  in  Kansas  City, 
say. 

Thanks  to  how  much  the  people  of 
the  world  now  know  about  all  tbe  other 
people  of  the  world,  the  fun  of  killing 
enemies  has  lost  its  zing.  It  has  so  lost 
its  zing  that  no  sane  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  feel  anything  but- 
horror  if  his  country  were  to  kill 
practically  everybody  in- New  York 
and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Kill¬ 
ing  enemies  has  so  lost  its  zing  that  no 
sane  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
feel  anything  but  horror  if  our  country 
were  to  kill  practically  everybody  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  and  Kiev. 

Or  in  Nagasaki,  for  that  matter. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  to  change,  or  we  would 
go  on  having  world  wars.  I  bring  you 
good  news:  People  have  changed.  We 
aren’t  so  ignorant  and  bloodthirsty 
anymore. 


I  dreamed  last  night  of  our  descend¬ 
ants  a  thousand  years  from  now.  If 
there  are  still  human  beings  on  Earth, 
every  one  of  those  human  beings  will 
be  descended  from  ns  —  and  from 
everyone  who  has  chosen  to  repro¬ 
duce. 

In  my  dream,  our  descendants  are 
numerous.  Some  of  them  are  rich, 
some  poor,  some  likeable,  some  insuf¬ 
ferable.  I  ask  them  bow  humanity, 
against  all  odds,  managed  to  keep 
going  for  another  millennium.  They 
tell  me  that  they  and  their  ancestors 
did  it  by  preferring  life  over  death  for 
themselves  and  others  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  even  at  the  expense  of  being 
dishonored.  They  endure  all  sorts  of 
insults  and  humiliations  and  disap¬ 
pointments  without  committing  sui¬ 
cide  or  murder.  They  are  also  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  tbe  insulting  and  hnmffiat- 
tng  and  disappointing. 

I  endear  myself  to  them  by  suggest¬ 
ing  a  motto  they  might  like  to  put  on 
their  belt  buckles  or  tee  shirts.  I  give 
them  a  quotation  from  that  great  19th 
century  moralist  and  robber  baron 
Jim  Fisk. 

Jim  Fisk  uttered  his  famous  words 
after  a  particularly  disgraceful  epi¬ 
sode  having  to  do  with  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road.  Fisk  had  no  choice  but  to  find 
himself  contemptible.  He  thought  this 
over,  and  then  be  shrugged  and  said 
what  we  all  must  learn  to  say,  if  we 
want  to  go  on  living  much  longer: 
“Nothing  is  lost  save  honor.” 


Kurt  Vonnegut ,  the  novelist,  delivered 
these  remarks,  excerpted  here,  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine. 


WASHINGTON 


The 
Week 
That  Was 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  June  12— This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  week  when  the 
leaders  of  the  industrial  world  would 
meet  In  the  palaces  and  castles  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  proclaim  the  virtues  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  peace,  but  we  couldn't 
hear  them  because  of  the  bombs. 

Israel  had  another  military  tri¬ 
umph,  but  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
the  rubble.  Iraq,  recently  dreaming  of 
the  conquest  of  Teheran  and  Iran,  was 
calling  for  a  cease-fire  to  save  Bagh¬ 
dad. 

Meanwhile,  Argentina’s  military 
garrison  was  trapped  on  the  Falk- 
lands,  relying  on  the  prayers  of  the 
Pope.  And  even  the  British,  counting 
their  dead  and  receiving  their 
wounded  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  2, 
were  wondering  whether  in  the  end 
their  gallant  soldiers  would  be  left, 
like  Tbe  Charge  of  tbe  Light  Brigade, 
with  nothing  more  than  a  heroic 
poem. 

President  Reagan  was  back  at 
Camp  David,  insisting  that  his  mis- 
1  sion  to  Europe  bad  been  a  “great  suc¬ 
cess.” 

He  bad  tried  to  stop  the  Argentine 
invasion  of  the  FalMands  and  bad 
been  ignored.  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin  of  Israel  didn't  even  give 
Mr.  Reagan  a  chance  to  stop  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Lebanon,  but  will  be  coming 
here  later  this  month  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  help  him  deal  with  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

Paradoxically,  the  situation  is  now 
so  sad  that  Mr.  Reagan  may  have  a 
chance — to  use  his  favorite  phrase — 
for  “a  new  beginning.”  The  efforts  to 
avoid  war  from  the  top  of  the  big  gov¬ 
ernments  have  been  such  a  failure 
that  the  people  who  have  to  fight  them 
have  taken  to  the  streets  demanding 
“a  new  beginning”  from  the  bottom. 

Almost  four  hundred  thousand  of 
them  were  in  New  York  City  yester¬ 
day  crying  for  an  end  to  war  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Three  hundred 
thousand  rallied  to  the  Pope’s  appeals 
for  peace  in  Argentina.  It's  almost 
enough  to  make  Mr.  Reagan  wonder 
at  Camp  David  whether  there  wasn’t 
something  to  Jimmy  Carter’s  Camp 
David  “peace  process”  and  his  strate¬ 
gic  arms  control  treaty,  after  all. 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless. 
Washington  understands  that  Israel 
could  not  tolerate  indefinitely  the  use 
of  southern  Lebanon  as  a  launching 
pad  for  rockets  and  terrorists 
against  its  people.  President  Reagan 
is  not  0pp06ed  tO  Prime  Minister 
Begin’s  use  of  force  in  self-defense, 
but  thinks  the  force  used  was  exces¬ 
sive,  and  oddly,  Mr.  Reagan  seems 
even  more  resentful  of  Mr.  Begin’s 
bad  timing  and  bad  manners,  which 
rather  spoiled  what  the  President 
hoped  would  be  his  triumphant  tour 
of  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  the  Israelis,  with 
their  usual  military  skill  but  at  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  of  human  life,  have 
swept  the  battlefield  clean.  They 
avoided  a  major  ground  war  with 
Syria  and  opened  up  the  possibility  of 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  an 
independent  Lebanon  free  of  all  for¬ 
eign  troops  and  reconsideration  of  the 
■  Palestinian  problem. 

Officials  here  recognize  this  will  be 
a  difficult  and  daunting  process,  but 
they  also  believe  there  may  still  be  a 
chance.  Even  the  Arab  leaders  see  no 
future  in  going  back  to  the  status  quo, 
with  an  amputated  and  paralyzed 
Lebanon,  dominated  by  P.L.O.  terror¬ 
ists  and  foreign  armies,  supplied  on 
tbe  Syrian  side  by  Moscow,  and  on  the 
Israeli  side  by  Washington. 

Israel  does  not  want  to  occupy 
southern  Lebanon.  Its  military  and  its 
economy  are  already  stretched  be¬ 
yond  tbe  reasonable  endurance  of  its 
people.  What  it  does  want  is  not  an¬ 
other  useless  United  Nations  “pres¬ 
ence”  in  southern  Lebanon,  but  a 
powerful  international  military  force, 
including  troops  from  the  United 
States. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  however,  for 
Prime  Minister  Begin  to  negotiate 
such  an  arrangement  when  he  comes 
here  later  this  month,  not  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  deal  more  generously 
with  the  promise  of  self-determination 
for  the  Palestinians,  which  is  the 
heart  of  theproblem. 

Fpr  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  simply  not  willing  to  put  its 
troops  into  southern  Lebanon  to  sup¬ 
port  what  it  regards  as  Israel’s 
vengeful  policies  toward  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  on  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

Washington  might  consider  joining 
an  international  military  force  to  pro¬ 
tect  Israel’s  borders,  but  not  Israel’s 
policies  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
Or  Israel's  habit  of  ignoring  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  on  its  military  takeoffs  —  and 
then  later  asking  for  Washington’s 

help  on  the  crash-landings. 

This  latest  crisis,  therefore,  has 
produced  both  new  dangers  and  new 
opportunities.  Washington  has  been 
lnid  in  its  condemnation  of  Argentina 
for  using  force  to  settle  territorial  dis¬ 
putes,  but  has  been  restrained  In  its 
reaction  to  Israel's  even  more  violent 
military  “diplomacy.  ” 

Israel  is  asking  the  United  States  to 
help  finance  and  provide  arms  for 
policies  the  United  States  opposes, 
and  uses  those  arms  without  even 
providing  the  courtesy  of  advance  no¬ 
tice  to  the  Government  Is  Washington. 

But  Washington  is  being  cautious. 
Observing  the  public  cries  for  peace  in 
the  streets,  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  wake  up  and  think 
about  using  this  crisis  to  try  once 
more  for  a  general  settlement  of  the 
Palestinian  problem  in  the  Middle 
East. 
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To  the  Dickens 
And  Other  Authors 
By  Way  of  Cassette 


ByPAULKRESH 


In  Evelyn  Waugh's  “A  Handful  of 
Dust”  a  young  Englishman  named 

Tony  Last,  wandering  ill  with  fever 
in  some  South  American  jungle,  is 
saved  by  an  illiterate  ohl  man  who 
nurses  him  back  to  health —and  then 
forces  him,  day  after  day,  to  read 
aloud  to  him  the  complete  works  of 
Charles  Dickens.  He  keeps  promising 

to  let  the  poor  chap  go  but  he  will  have 

bis  Dickens.  Even  when  a  rescue 
party  reaches  the  scene,  old  Mr.  Todd 

goes  so  far  as  to  drug  his  prisoner  and 

hide  him  away  so  th ar  young  Last  can 
go  on  reading  Dickers  to  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 


A  ghastly  fete  —  and  one  that  Tony 
could  well  have  avoided  had  he  only 
waited  to  get  himself  lost  in  that  jun¬ 
gle  until  after  the  invention  of  the 
handy  little  audio  cassette.  The  Mr. 
Todds  of  today  can  get  their  Dickens 


Bax  7900,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92660 
— or  arrange  to  have  a  confederate  in- 
side  the  United  States  call  them  up, 
toll  free,  at  800-854-6758.  Moreover,  by 
ordering  at  least  three  Dickens  books 
at  the  same  time  he  could  receive  a  10 
percent  discount  an  the  rental  price 
($21  for  “David  Copper-field,”  $10.50 
tor  “Olivier  Twist”  or  “Great  Expec¬ 
tations,”  $9.50  for  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities”).  1  don’t  know  quite  what  old 
Todd  would  do  after  that  (unless  he 
expanded  his  literary  horizons  and  or¬ 
dered  10  or  more  selections,  including 
some  by  other  authors,  in  wfaidh  case 
he  could  get  an  11th  bonus  book  abso¬ 
lutely  free)  since  there  aren’t  any 
more  Dickens  books  for  rent  in  the 
Books  on  Tape  catalogue*,  but  give 
them  time!  Meanwhile,  he  could  get  a 
fine  recording  of  passages  from 
“Nicholas  Nickleby,”  read  by  Roger 
Rees,  who  recently  won  a  Tony  Award 
as  best  actor  in  a  play  for  his  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  Broadway  version  of  that 
novel,  an  Caedmon  (TC1702,  cassette 
CP1702).  He  could  also  hear  Mr.  Rees 
reading  from  “David  Copperfidd'' 
(TC1706,  cassette  CDL51706). 


Arts  & 


Leisure 


Culver  Pictures 


T  sampled  several 
books  over  a  Sony 
Walkman  while 
lying  in  bed.’ 


by  post  and  listen  to  their  hearts' con¬ 
tent  as  an  actress  Angela 

Cbeyne  reads  aloud  to  them,  complete 
and  unabridged,  the  texts  of  “David 
Copperfield,”  “Olivier  Twist,”  “Great 
Expectations”  and  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.”  Miss  Cbeyne  has  a  soothing, 
subdued  stage  voice,  and  for  all  I 
know  is  a  better  reader  than  Tony 
was. 


Duvall  Hecht,  who  lives  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  and  started  Books  on 
Tape  because  he  just  got  fed  up  with 
what  came  ove?  the  radio  while  he 
was  driving  his  car,  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  1975  with  an  actor  named  Jack 
Gardiner  reacting  George  Plimpton's 
“Paper  Lion”  complete  on  10  one-hour 
cassettes.  Mr.  Hecht  soon  found  out 
that  there  were  plenty  of  people  out 
there  who,  like  old  Todd,  enjoyed 
being  read  to  aloud  even  though  they 
were  neither  blind  nor  partially 
sighted  nor  illiterate— and  could  read 
books  for  themselves  if  they  so  chose. 
Today,  be  says,  he  Is  making  about  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year  out  of 
the  enterprise  and  claims  to  have  cap¬ 
tured  more  than  30,000  subscribers.  It 
didn't  take  him  long  to  compile  a  list 
of  500  titles  to  which  100  more  are 
added  every  year. 


Charles  Dickens — now  available  on  tape  by  mail 


To  order  his  Dickens,  aU  Mr.  Todd 
would  have  to  do  is  write  to  the  rental 
service  called  Books  cn  Tape,  P.O. 


Paul  Kresh  is  a  contributing  editor 
of  Stereo  Review  and  is  writing  a  book 
about  the  spoken  word  on  records  for 
Prentice-HalL 


The  cassettes  arrive  in  a  plain  gray 
paper  carton  which  is  simple  to  return 
after  you've  played  the  contents.  The 
Books  on  Tape  catalogue  covers  not 
only  novels  by  Dickens  and  a  generous 
selection  of  other  literary  classics,  but 
popular  fiction  history,  travel  and  ad¬ 
venture  at  prices  ranging  from  $6  JO 
(George  Orwell’s  “Animal  Farm”  an 
three  one-hour  cassettes  read  by  Rich¬ 


ard  Green)  to  $24.50  (Colleen  McCul¬ 
lough’s  “The  Thorn  Birds”  cm  15  honr- 
and-a-half  cassettes  read  by  the  same 
Angela  Cbeyne)  to  H16J0  (Winston 
Churchill's  ‘The  Second  World  War” 
an  99  cassettes  which  play  for  148  J 
hours  —  indefatigable  Mr.  Green 
again).  You  can  also  get  Anals  Nin’s 
“Delta  of  Venus”  (rated  XX  in  the 
catalogue),  Diana  Trilling's  “Mrs. 
Harris:  The  Death  of  the  Scarsdale 
Diet”  and  John  Updike's  “Rabbit  Is 
Rich,”  all  boxed  complete  and  ready 
for  rental. 

The  recordings  rented  out  by  Books 
on  Tape  and  similar  outfits  differ 
from  the  kind  of  albums  produced  by 
companies  an  the  order  of  Caedmon, 
Spoken  Arts,  Folkways  and  CMS, 
which  cater  primarily  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  market,  lean  toward  selections 
and  abridgements  rather  than  total 
texts,  and  put  far  more  emphasis  an 
distinguished  authors  reading  their 
own  works  (especially  if  these  fit  in 
with  school  curricula),  big-name  per¬ 
formers  and  production  values.  But 
Books  on  Tape  also  sells  outright 
some  of  the  Caedmon  Soundbooks, 
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VINCENT  CANBY 


Exploring  Inner  and  Outer 


Space  With  Steven  Spielberg 


ii  hfldren’s  literature  in  America,”  says  “The 

m  ™  Oxford  Companion  to  American  Litera- 
■  tore,”  “first  consisted  of  aids  to  piety,  seem- 

mjf  ingly  addressed  to  miniature  adults.” 
■  Among  the  earliest  such  works,  the  compan¬ 

ion  cites  John  Cotton's  "Milk  for  Babes,  Drawn  ant  of  the 
Breasts  of  Both  Testaments,”  published  in  1633. 

American  babes  have  come  a  long  way  since.  Our 
children’s  literature  now  embraces  everything  from  the 
Uncle  Remus  stories  to  Mark  Twain,  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
E.B.  White,  Nancy  Drew,  sane  sex  manuals,  comic  books 
and,  this  century’s  crowning  contribution,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  especially  the  work  of  Walt  Disney.  Now  add  the 
work  of  Steven  Spielberg,  currently  represented  by  two 
new  films,  each  of  which  is  an  extension  of  a  popular  chil¬ 
dren’s  form,  though  neither  is  an  aid  to  piety  or  seeks  an 
audience  of  miniature  adults. 

The  films  are  “Poltergeist,”  which  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Spielberg,  directed  by  Tobe  Hooper  and  Is  one  of  the 
few  really  satisfactory  haunted-house  movies  I’ve  ever 
seat,  and  “E.T.  the  Extra-Terrestrial, ' '  directed  by  Mr. 
Spielberg,  a  sweet-natured  fantasy  with  all  scats  of  con¬ 
nections  to  earlier  children’s  literature  Including  “Peter 
Pan,”  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,”  “Lassie,”  “Flubber,”  Mr. 
Spielberg’s  own  “Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,” 
“Star  Wars”  and  “The  Empire  Strikes  Back.” 

As  good  as  both  films  are,  their  simultaneous  release 
may  not  be  a  wise  decision,  even  if,  as  now  seems  possi¬ 
ble,  they  succeed  in  cornering  a  large  portion  of  this  sum¬ 
mer's  movie  business  between  them.  “Poltergeist”  and 
“E.T.”  are  enough  alike  to  invite  comparisons  but  just 
different  enough  that  anyone  who  is  charmed  by  one  win 
probably  be  disappointed  by  the  other.  .. 

What  they  do  give  us,  however,  is  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  concerns  and  methods  of  a  very  particular 
talent  as  demonstrated  in  two  separate  films  seen  side  by 
side.  In  this  day  and  age,  when  most  filmmakers  take 
three  or  four  years  on  each  project,  this  kind  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  doesn't  come  along  very  often.  Since  1977,  when 
“Case  Encounters”  was  released,  Mr.  Spielberg  has 
made  four  films,  “1941,”  “Raiders  of  tbe  Lost  Ark,”  “Pol¬ 
tergeist”  and  ”E.T.” 

The  most  immediate  conclusion:  Steven  Spielberg 
has  become  his  own  filmmaker,  even  when  working 
through  an  associate,  as  he  did  with  Mr.  Hooper  on  “Pd- 
tezgeisL”  If  he  were  a  playwright  or  a  novelist,  one  would 
say  that  he  had  found  bis  own  voice,  but  because  a  film- 
maker  deals  In  images  and  sounds  as  well  as  words,  I’m 
not  sure  what  the  movie  equivalent would  be. 

It  was  apparent  in  "The  Sugariand  Express”  and 
“Jaws”  that  Mr.  Spielberg  is  an. unusually  facile  director 
and  a  first-rate  technician,  but  not  until  “Close  Encoun¬ 
ters”  was  it  apparent  that  there  is  also  a  true  sensibility 
guiding  those  techniques.  He  is  an  American  director  who 
brings  to  the  hard-boiled,  hustling  world  of  Hollywood  a 
delicacy  of  vision  more  often  associated  with  small,  tow- 
budget  movies  then  with  studio  productions  that  have 
Fort  Knox-sized  budgets. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  his  films  look  smalL  Far  from 
it.  They  are  behemoths  by  almost  any  standards.  They 
are  constructions  only  slightly  less  complicated  than  the 
building  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Yet  the  mind  behind 
tberp  T^nairo  imhhtrrted  by  the  heavy  logistics  of  the  Hol- 
lywood  creative  process. 

Of  the  two  new  films,  “E.T.”  is  the  more  ccnvenfioo- 
aL  At  heart  it  is  an  updated  version  of  that  old  Hollywood 
standby,  the  bojr-and-his-dog  picture,  but  with  a  small. 
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frightened  creature  from  outer  space  instead  of  a  dog. 
This  fellow,  E.T.,  a  piece  of  walking-talking  sculpture 
created  by  Carlo  Ramhatdl,  looks  like  a  chubby,  distant 
cousin  of  the  creatures  In  “Close  Encounters.”  He’s  about 
three-feet  tall  with  bulgy  forehead  and  eyes,  spindly 
arms,  dachshund  legs  —  Just  two,  duck  feet,  a  strato¬ 
spheric  intelligence  and,  when  walking,  the  wobbliness  of 
a  wind-up  toy  manufactured  In  Taiwan. 

When  his  space  ship,  which  is  on  a  specimen-gather¬ 
ing  mission,  is  forced  to  make  a  fast  getaway,  E.T.  finds 
himself  marooned  in  Southern  California,  in  some  woods 
adjacent  to  a  middle-class  housing  development.  It's 
there  that  he’s  found  and  befriended  by  a  10-year-old  boy 
named  Elliott  (Henry  Thomas). 

EHJottakes  the  creature  home,  where,  with  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation  of  his  older  brother,  Michael  (Rob- 
ert  MacNaughton),  and  bossy  tittle  sister,  Gertie  (Drew 
Barrymore),  he  hides  the  lost  traveler.  The  kids  console 
him,  pet  him,  feed  him,  dress  him  up  like  a  doQ  and, 
generally,  treat  him  as  if  he  were  an  especially  exotic 
plaything.  Only  after  E.T.  causes  tennis  balls  to  dance  in 
the  air  does  it  dawn  on  the  children  that  their  companion 
would  find  even  Einstein’s  company  a  drag. 

Will  E.T.  be  discovered  by  tbe  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment's  security  forces  that  are  scouring  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?  Can  E.T.  long  survive  in  the  earth’s  alien  atmos¬ 
phere?  What  are  the  lessens  be  has  to  teach  Elliott,  who 
comes  to  identify  with  E.T.  so  closely  that  when  E.T.,  left 
alone  in  the  house,  goes  an  a  bear  binge,  it’s  Elliott,  sev¬ 
eral  miles  away  in  school,  who  burps  and  becomes  se¬ 
renely  smashed? 

Tbe  answers  to  these  and  a  lot  of  other  questions  are 
exactly  the  sort  that  everyone  in  the  audience  wants  to 


“E.T.”  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  non-Disney,  Disney- 
type  pictures  ever  made.  It’s  a  funny,  clever  variation  on 
a  Hollywood  formula  film,  made  %  adults  working  to 
come  up with  an  adventure  that will  satisfy  tbe  yearnings 
of  children,  at  least  as  those  yearnings  are  pensived  by 
adults.  The  perceptions  are  not  far  off  tbe  mark.  - 

“E.T.”  seems  to  have  been  photographed  mostly  at 
the  eye-level  of  the  children  ■—  though  this  may  only  be  an 
Impression — so  that  it  implicates  tbe  audience  in  every¬ 
thing  the  children  and  E.T.  do.  However,  because  there 
are  no  real  villains  in  the  piece,  the  result  is  not  a 'Them” 
(adults)  against  “us”  (children)  situation.  It's  a  simple 
reflection  of  a  world  in  which  children  can  be  in  control. 

Quite  different,  and  possibly  more  risky,  is  “Polter¬ 
geist,”  which  is  a  child's  nightmare  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
movie.  It's  a  tale  of  ghosts  and  goblins  and  creepy,  stimy, 
unspeakable  things,  the  sort  of  narrative  one  child  might 
make  up  for  the  heart-pounding  delectation  of  his  friends. 

The  placid  home  life  of  the  Freeling  family  is 
wrecked  with  the  —  initially — unexplained  appearance 
of  some  ghosts  who  seem  to  have  come  forth  from  the 
color  television  set  in  tbe  living  room.  The  spirits  are  at 
first  playful,  doing  tricks  with  chairs  and  sirloin  steaks  to. 
amuse  the  family.  They  then  become  cranky  and  pushy 
and,  finally,  ferociously  angry. 

“Poltergeist,”  rated  PG,  is  not  a  film  to  be  seen  by 
very  small  children  with  sleeping  problems.  Slightly  older 
kids  will  probably  find  it  less  shocking  than  their  parents 
do.  "Poltergeist”  is  more  deliciously  spooky  than  seri¬ 
ously  frightening  because  Mr.  Spielberg  Is  so  obviously  in 
touch  with  the  Child’s  imagination.  This  is  the  haunted’ 
house  film  that  he  —  and  we  — always  wanted  to  see  as 
kWa  but  never  did. 


featuring  such  authors  as  Dylan 
Thomas,  James  Joyce,  J.R.R.  Tolkien 
and  Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr.  reading  their 
own  prose,  on  four  cassettes  each, 
packaged  in  book-like  containers  that 
come  with  leaflets  of  program  notes. 
Books  on  Tape  also  sells  language 
courses,  bestsellers  on  "success  moti¬ 
vation”  (Michael  Korda’s  “Power! 
How  to  Get  It,  How  to  Use  It,”  among 
others)  and  classical  music  on  cas¬ 
settes  in  Vox  boxes.  And  poems  by 
Pope  John  Paul  IL  And  a  “talking 
magazine”  called  “Newstrack"  fea¬ 
turing  articles  from  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  Time,  The  New  Repub¬ 
lic  and  other  periodicals,  delivered  to 
your  door  twice  a  month  on  a  90- 
tape.  If  you  happen  to  be  or¬ 
dering  from  a  Smith  American  jungle 
where  it’s  inconvenient  to  hade  your 
way  to  the  nearest  discount  store  to 
purchase  a  cassette  player,  the  com¬ 
pany  can  take  care  at  that,  too,  send¬ 
ing  you  one  C.O.D.  along  with  an 
adapter  for  the  player  for  use  on  house 
current,  if  you  have  any,  as  well  as  a 
“head  maintenance  kit”  and  a  handy 
demagnetizer.  Mr.  Hecht  also  keeps 


in  stock  an  assortment  —  for  sale 
only,  no  rentals  —  of  video  cassettes 
featuring  movies  such  as  “All  tbe 
President’s  Men,”  “Superman,” 
“10,”  “The  Wizard  of  Oz”  and  se¬ 
lected  short  subjects  (a  58-minute 
series,  for  instance,  of  Tom  and  Jerry 
cartoons).  Oh  yes,  they’re  also  chi  Visa 
and  MasterCard. 

The  ideal  way  of  listening  to  a 
rented  book  on  tape  is  probably  to  find 
something  else  to  do  at  the  same  time, 
like  macro me,  cooking,  jogging,  or 
sipping  lemonade  while  lying  in  a 
hammock  in  the  shade  of  an  elm  on  a 
summer  afternoon.  I  sampled  several 
books  over  a  Sony  Walkman  while 
•  lying,  in  bed  propped  up  against  sev¬ 
eral  pillows  with  a  pair  of  orange  ear¬ 
phones  over  my  ears,  staying  with  it 
for  a  week  or  so,  alternately  twiddling 
my  thumbs  and  sleepily  jotting  down 
notes  I  am  still  trying  to  decipher.  I 
beard  Richard  Green  reading  Ken 
FoIIett's  “Triple”  —  all  about  a  mys¬ 
terious  hijacking  of  uranium  that 
somehow  alters  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Israelis  and  their  Arab 
neighbors  (eight  hour-and-a-half  cas¬ 
settes)  and  found  it  wonderfully  sooth¬ 
ing,  so  much  so  that  I  was  practically 
asleep  by  tbe  middle  of  cassette  num¬ 
ber  eight  and  have  only  tbe  haziest 
idea  of  how  the  story  ended.  I  also 
caught  Mr.  Green  in  C.S.  Forester's 
“Long  Before  Forty”  (a  mere  six 
hour-and-a-half  cassettes)  in  which 
the  author  of  “Captain  Horatio  Horn- 
blower”  explains  bow  he  writes  ad¬ 
venture  stories.  Later  I  went  on  to 
Irwin  Shaw’s  “Nightwork,”  a  tense 
tale  involving  two  con  men  and  a  van- 
idling  bankroll  (nine  bour-and-a-half 
cassettes)  read  in  level  times  by  Wol¬ 
fram  Kandinsky.  In  fact,  most  Books 
on  Tape  readers,  I  discovered,  culti¬ 
vate  a  kind  of  neutral,  nonemotipnal 
manner  which,  I  gather,  is  intended  to 
encourage  you  to  concentrate  on  the 
prose  rather  than  on  the  theatricality 
of  a  bravura  professional  perform¬ 
ance  which  could  prove  rather  wear¬ 
ing  over  so  many  hours;  the  effect  is 
certainly  hypnotic,  though  sometimes 
numbing. 

A  rival  enterprise  to  Books  on  Tape 
is  Recorded  Books  (6306  Aaron  Lane, 
Clinton,  Md.  20735).  They  base  their 
prices  on  a  rental  fee  per  individual 
cassette  of  $4.50.  At  their  studios  out¬ 
side  Washington,  D.C.,  they  tend  to 
favor  somewhat  more  expressive 
treatments  of  the  books  they  record. 


which  currently  include  some  50  titles, 
among  them  "Anne  Frank:  The  Diary 
of  a  Young  Girl,”  ‘'Fahrenheit  451,” 
“The  Art  of  Japanese  Management” 
and  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's  “The 
Mortal  Danger.”  On  request  they  sent 
along  a  sampler  offering  selections 
from  various  short  stories,  Stephen 
Crane’s  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,” 
Eugen  Herrigel’s  “Zen  hr  the  Art  of 
Archery,”  David  Howarth’s  “Trafal¬ 
gar;  The  Nelson  Touch”  and  Rumer 
Godden’s  “Kingfishers  Catch  Fire.”  I 
was  particularly  taken  with  Flo  Gib¬ 
son,  one  of  their  regulars,  hi  a  tender, 
gently  inflected  reading  of  the  Rumer 

Godden  novel,  one  of  those  charming 
stories  of  hers  set  in  lndia,  this  time 
about  the  widow  of  a  British  adminis¬ 
trator  who  goes  off  to  Kashmir  to  start 
life  over  with  her  two  children. 

According  to  Sandy  Spencer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Recorded  Books, 
what  makes  their  product  special  is 
that  their  readings  are  recorded  on 
“better  cassettes”  (TDK  C-90’s)  than 
those  used  by  tbe  competition  and  that 
their  rental  and  sales  prices  are  calcu¬ 
lated  by  running  time  rather  than  the 
number  of  tapes.  Mr.  Spencer  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  company  is  recov¬ 
ering  nicely  from  the  experience  of 
getting  bade  a  rented  album  of  “Tbe 
Greatest  Thing  Since  Sliced  Bread” 
with  teeth  marks  all  over  it  (a  custom-  ‘ 
er’s  dog,  it  seems,  had  tried  to  eat  it). 
They,  too,  have  a  toll-free  number  — 
it’s  800-638-1304,  and  will  be  glad  to  sell 
you  any  item  on  their  list  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  rental,  but  apparently  don’t 
take  credit  cards. 

Then  there’s  a  Canadian  outfit 
called  “listen  for  Pleasure”  (111 
Martin  Ross  Avenue,  Downsview, 
Out  M3J  2M1).  Their  cassettes,  too, 
contain  readings  by  polished'  perform¬ 
ers,  the  results  boxed  in  neat  little 
packages  that  fit  snugly  on  a  book¬ 
shelf  (sales  only,  no  ratals).  Michael 
Jayston,  for  instance,  who  played 
Peter  GuiHam  in  the  BBC  TV  serial 
“Tinker  Tailor  Soldier  Spy”  gives  a 
compelling  account  of  the  John  Le 
Carrfe  thriller  about  espionage  and 
counterespionage  In  a  brisk  treatment 
of  the  entire  text  (Listen  for  Pleasure 
7062).  Other  titles  todude  David 
Niven’s  “The  Moon’s  a  Balfoon,”  Alis¬ 
tair  Cooke's  “Letters  from  Amezica,” 
Jade  Higgins’s  “The  Eagle  Has  Land¬ 
ed”  and  —  Just  in  case  there  are  any 
more  Mr.  Todds  lurking  in  the  bushes 
—their  own  uncut  “(River  Twist” 
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As  our.  world  grows  smaller,  business 
interests  get  bigger.  More  and  more, 
you  demand  international  banking 
services. 


MwcrSMUnadkaaf  tbeampk  bad 


With  over  $19  billion  in  assets  and  60 
years  of  experience,  Bank  Hapoalim 
is  Israels  leading  bank  in  growth  and 
profits.  Ready  to  provide  you  with  aU 
correspondent  banking  facilities, 
marketing  and  investment  services,  in 
Israel  and  the  world's  maj&r  financial 
centers.  The  comprehensive  banking 
services  today's  international  business 
community  demands. 


Bank  Hapoalim  -  the  bridge  to  your 
expanding  interests  abroad. 


Head  office:  50  RothschOd  Bhxi  Tel  Aviv,  brad 


Isn’t  it  time  yon  met  us. 

Bank  Hapoalim; 
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FOCUS/THE  NORTH 


Monday,  June  14,  1982  The  Jerusalem  Post  P*©6  Five  — 


THE  WEDDING  reception  had 
been  planned  at  the  UNIFIL  Fiji 
battalion,  but  Timor  Goksel  and  his 
bride  were  pinned  down  elsewhere 
by  the  IDF  sweep  into  Lebanon. 
The  career  UN  information  officer 
and  his  Iranian  wife,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  working  out  of 
Beirut,  had  met  in  Nakura,  and 
there  they  spent  their  honeymoon, 
sleeping  on  the  floor. 

Goksel,  a  39-year-old  Turkish  un¬ 
iversity  graduate  in  finance-and  in¬ 
ternational  relations  joined  UNIFIL 
in  February  of  1979  and  is  its  most 
veteran  official. 

A  few  white  hairs  showed  in  the 
beard  he  had  grown  by  the  time  he 
had  made  it  back  to.  Nahariya  last 
Thursday.  The  water  supply  has 
broken  down  in  Nakura,  he  said  to 
explain  his  hirsute  appearance, 
which  made  him  look  not  unlike 
Yasser  Arafat,  though  his  wife 
prefers  to  see  a  resemblance  lo  Jack 
Nicholson. 

Goksel  is  fascinated  by.  his  job 
with  UNIFIL.  At  his  Nahariya  flat, 
he  cautioned  against  assuming  that 
UNI  FI  L.  whose  mandate  expires  on 
June  19,  is  on  its  way  ouL  “If  you 
believe  that  Operation  Peace  for 
Galflee  will  bring  about  pacification 
or  reconciliation  in  Lebanon,  you  - 
are  mistaken.  You  need  an  outside 
middle-man/'  The  Security 
Council  hastily  created  the  United 
Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon 
on  March  19,  1978,  before  the  last 
shots  of  Operation  Litani  had  been 
Fired.  Nobody  is  going  to  ask  its 
7,000  men  from  11  countries,  from 
France  to  Fiji,  whether  they  would 
be  happy  to  leave  the  region,  but  in 
Israel  there  have  been  demands  for 
a  more  effective  international  force. 

Goksel  says  not  to  count  the 
force  out  prematurely,  and  he  “still” 
thinks  that  a  UN  force  is  your  best 
option,  because  I  am  aware  of  the 
realities  of  Lebanon." 

He  discounts  the  “multi-national 
force”  to  replace  UNIFIL,  both  ‘ 
because  it  may  prove  difficult  to  put 
together  and  because  of  the 
problem  of  having  its  authority 
recognized  by  the  innumerable  fac¬ 
tions,  all  armed,  that  control  pieces 
of  Lebanon,  which  has  “no  real 
government”  to  rule  it. 

Goksel  has  learned  during  his' 
long  stay  that  Lebanon  “is  not  a 
normal  country. ”  In  its  still  feudal 
society,  loyalties  often  stretch  no 
farther  than  the  village,  or  even  only 
the  extended  family.  “They 
themselves  don't  look  at  Lebanon 
as  a  country,"  he  said.  “The  citizens 
want  services  from' the  government 
but  not  to  pay  taxes." 

GOKSEL  is  convinced -that 
UNIFIL  has  a  great  advantage  over 
any  other  conceivable  international 
force  in  that  its  UN  flag  and  its 
white-painted  vehicles  are  at  least 
familiar  to  the  Lebanese  and 
recognized  as  an  authority. 

Furthermore,  its  troops  come 
From  countries  that  have  no  direct 
interest  of  their  own  in  South 
Lebanon.  While  it  is  not  armed  to 
be  a  fighting  force,  “we  have  the 
moral  strength  of  representing  the 
150  members  of  the  UN  of  which 
Israel  is  one  of  the  early  members," 
he  noted.  “This  gives  us  some  pres¬ 
sure.” 


UNDER  FIRE 


The  Post's  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER  talks  to-  UNIFIL  spokesman  TIMOR  GOKSEL,  who  was  in  Nakoura  when  the  hostilities  started. 


An  off-duty  UNIFIL  officer  watches  Israeli  military  vehicles  roil  past  a  checkpoint  in  Southern  Lebanon  soon  after  the  start  of  the  operation. 


GOKSEL  feels -UNIFIL  “did  very' 
weir  in  carrying  out  the  civic  part 
of  its  mandate,  noting  it  has  brought 
about  the  return  of  1,200  soldiers  of 
the  Lebanese  Army  to  the  area  it 
controls;  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  an  administration  started; 
and  “the  economic  life  in  our  area 
recovered  beautifully."  Last  but  not 
least,  “no  private  taxes  are  being  ex¬ 
torted  by  armed  factions  in  our 
area,”  unlike  the  situation  in  the 
rest  of  the  Lebanon  where 
“private"  taxation  —  “protection"  ‘ 
payments  in  effect  —  are  the  only 
taxes  that  are  being  collected,  at  the 
point  of  a  gun. 

UNIFIL's  mandate  basically  was 
to  “assist  the  government  of 
Lebanon,  in  ensuring  the  .return  of 
its  effective  authority  in  the  area” 
and  “use  its  best  efforts  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  fighting  and  en¬ 
sure  that  the  area  of  (its)  operation 
Is  not  utilized  for  hostile  activities.”  ‘ 
Since  1978,  its  mandate  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  regularly  every  six  months 
—  for  an  “interim"  force,  it  has  had 
quite  a  long  run. 

Goksel  believes  that  UNIFIL  has 
done  “quite  a  creditable  job”  with 
its  peace-keeping  duties,  too.  While 
Israelis  obviously  were  concerned 
with  the  few  PLO  men  who  got 
through  UNIFIL  lines  into  this 
country,  the  force  had  intercepted  a 
very  large  number  of  them,  disarm¬ 
ing  them  and  turning  them  back. 

“We  have  no  police  poseis;  when 
we  stop  somebody,  what  else  can  we 
do?”  asks  Goksel. 


As  for  the  PLO  shelling  of  Israeli 
settlements,  “it  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  that  they  fired  from  in¬ 
side  our  area." 

In  Beirut,  UNIFIL  is  criticized  by 
the  PLO,  but  Goksel  notes  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  of  its  existence, 
there  had  been  only  two  cases  of 
Israeli  forces  entering  the  force's 
area,  and  all  the  firing  has  been  over 
the  heads  of  its  men. 

Of  the  7,000  men  in  the  force, 
Goksel  notes,  1.000  are  logistics 
personnel  at  Nakura,  with  half  of 
the  rest,  some  3,000  men  being 
“combat  soldiers.”  It  would  be 
grotesque  to  expect  these  men  to 
keep  the  peace  between  two  heavily 
armed  camps,  intent  on  fighting 
each  other,  or  to  have  stopped  the 
IDF  from  crossing  UNIFIL  lines 
last  Sunday. 

Yet'  this  has  been  done  by  UNEF 
in  the  Sinai  and  by  the  1,200-men 
UNDOF  in  the  Golan.  The  400 
“fighting  men”  in  UNDOF  have 
kept  two  of  the  world’s  better- 
armed  armies  apart 

“We  can  keep  the  peace -if  both 
sides  want  it  kept.  UNDOF  in  the 
Golan  (as  the  former*  UNEF  in 
Sinai)  is  there  by  the  written  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  responsible  govern¬ 
ments  of  Syria  and  Israel,  whereas 
UNIFIL  is  in  the  unprecedented  - 
position  of  frying  to  keep  the  peace 
in  an  occupied  area,”  Goksel  said. 

“In  Lebanon,  who's  respon¬ 
sible?"  he  asked.  We  are  told  to 
keep  the  peace  in  an  area  with  no 
single  authority.  Besides  Major 


Haddad,  there  are  12  Palestinian 
factions  in  Southern  Lebanon  and 
about  20  Lebanese  factions,  all 
armed,  and  Israel  is  not  a  party  to 
the  UNIFIL  agreement. 

•  “Our  mandate  is  not  to  fight  but 
to  fill  a  vacuum,  and  we  do  so  from 
several  hundred  positions  manned 
by  four  to  10  men  each  and  constant 
patrols.”  UNIFIL  has  paid  a' price 
for  its  peace-keeping,  38  men  killed 
in  action;  another  38  who  died  in 
accidents;  and  110  men  wounded  in 
clashes. 

It  was  not  their  task  “to  fight  and 
get  killed,”  without  achieving  a 
thing.  By  arriving  under  the  familiar 
UN  flag,  “we  can  often  sort  out 
problems.  We  can  for  instance  go  to 
the  PLO,  though  we’re  not  always 
happy  to  do  so,  and  tell  them 
'you're  a  responsible  organization, 
so  let's  solve  this  problem,'  which 
often  works.” 

“I  know  we  are  not  always  looked 
on  favourably  in  Israel,  but  you're  a 
member  nation,  and  we  can  always 
go  to  your  representative  in  New 
York.”'  He  added  that  when 
UNIFIL  had  to  deal  with  the  PLO, 
it  was  always  most  effective  when 
Fatah  was  involved,  because  “they 
have  an  organized  hierarchy,  and 
we  can  go  all  the  way  to  the  top  tf 
necessary  and  get  rulings  en¬ 
forced.” 

LAST  SUNDAY  was  not  an  il¬ 
lustrious-  day  for  UNIFIL.  The 
Israeli  sweep  into  Lebanon  had  not 
come  as  a  surprise,  Goksel  said.- 


“We  are  very  well  informed  in  south 
Lebanon,  not  officially,  but  because 
we  live  here.” 

If  a  single  Israeli  jeep  crosses  the 
border,  UNIFIL  knows  it,  he  said. 
Goksel  had  a  feeling  before  the  IDF 
moved  in  thai  something  was  about 
to  happen,  and  his  suspicions  were 
confirmed  the  night  before  the 
operation  when  he  spotted  an  army 
truck  at  a  traffic  light  in  Nahariya 
loaded  with  generators.  “If  you  take 
generators,  that  means  you  intend 
to  stay.” 

At  11.05  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
first  Israeli  tank  had  arrived  at  the 
check-post  of  the  Dutch  battalion. 
The  Dutch  soldiers  who  pointed 
their  rifles  at  the  tanks  saw  this  was 
useless  and  lowered  them  again. 
The  tank  crashed  a  barrier  and 
pulverized  the  concrete  UNIFIL 
road  blocks  with  its  cannon. 

At  that  point,  the  UNIFIL  men. 
began  writing  down  the  registration 
number  of  every  tank  and  vehicle 
that-passed  and  taking  photographs 
for  souvenirs.' 

The  tanks  moved  fast,  reaching 
the  outskirts  of  Tyre  in  two  and  a 
half  hours,  Goksel  said.  “At  Tyre, 
we  have  20  men.  As  the  tanks  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  barracks,  the  PLO 
started  shooting  RPG  rockets  at 
them.  Most  of  them  missed  and  lit 
our  barracks,  and  we  were  scared 
that  they  might  hit  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition,  including  anti-tank 
rockets,  that  had  arrived  there  for 
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our  French  battalion.  The  barracks 
were  damaged  and  five  Lebanese 
soldiers  who  were  with  us  were 
lightly  hurt,  but  fortunately  the  am- 
.  munition  didn't  blow  up.” 

THE  UNIFIL  men  felt 
“humiliated"  by  the  IDFs  ignoring 
them  and  sweeping  past,  while  they, 
professional  soldiers,  could  only 
lower  their  rifles  and  watch.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  impressed  by 
the  IDF;  columns.  “I  come  from  a 
poor  country  and  had  never  seen 
such  a  highly  mechanized  and  well- 
equipped  army  before,”  said 
Goksel,  and  added  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  IAF  pilots  was  especially 
impressive. 

At  Tyre,  UNIFIL's  Swedish 
medical  corps  was  “very  upset” 
when  the  IDF  informed  them  they 
were  not  needed,  that  the  IDF 
would  deal  with  all  the  'injured 
; *  '•i"' '  - v  -■  ~  •' 

Goksel  was  personally  sad  about 
the  destruction  at  Tyre.  In  late  1980, 
he  had  obtained  an  agreement  from 
Major  Haddad  and  the  IDF  not  to 
shell  Tyre  again,  and  hs  made  it  his 
“personal  responsibility”  to  get  as¬ 
surances  from  the  local  notables 
and  various  factions-to  silence  their 
guns.  The  agreement,  though  quite 
unofficial  was  kept. 

“I  was  able  to  get  a  kindergarten 
started  and  have  life  return  to  nor¬ 
mal.  Even  during  the  July  1981  attri¬ 
tion,  not  a  single  shot  was  fired  from 
or  at  Tyre.” 

A  few  days  before  Operation 


Peace  in  Galilee  he  had  even  been 
able  to  get  the  residents  at  Tyre  to 
stop  carrying  hand  guff»  or  rifles, 
making  it  the  only  place  in  Lebanon 
where  citizens  went  unarmed,  and 
Goksel  was  fondly  given  the  utie 
“mukhtar.*’ 

He  leaves  no  doubt  tbat.be  hopes 
to  keep  his  job  and  that  the  force 
will  survive.  Since  he  has  been 
working  for  the  UN  since  1^68. h® 
assured  of  another  intonBaiion 
position  should  this  one  been0*  a 
victim  of  the  war.  His  reports  — 
“factual  and  no  colour"  BP  ® 
headquarters  in  Jerusalem  and 
Beirut  and  to  New  York,  arid  while 
he  “doesn't  do  any  propaganda"  for 
UNIFIL,  he  is  available  round  the 
clock  to  newsmen  on  a  “you. call 
roe,  I  won't  call  you"  basis.'  \ 

He  has  a  flat  in  Nahariya,  where 
many  UNIFIL  officers  makb  Jheir 
home,  and  he  maintains  another  in 
Beirut.  Goksel  said  he 
informed  on  the  intricate  ml|&  of 
“perhaps  50  or  60"  different  Ipaed 
militias.  All  have  political  faqnes. 
but  most  of  them  appear  to  be  oRKf 
on  purely  commercial  consola¬ 
tions,  providing  “proicction"g|j)Bd 
being  involved  in  other  racketfigt 

The  Lebanese,  he  said,  arefefep 
most  heavily  armed  populatiofi|ilfi 
the  world.  “In  order  to  cxtrac^jll 
the  weapons,  you'd  have  to  dig  Wag 
deep  and  under  every  stona^| 
UNIFIL  has  sometimes  arrival.*  1 
the  scene  of  what  seemed  to  be  ^ 
ideological  fight,  punctuated  fayij 
sub-machinegun  fire,  only  to  find 
was  “just  a  family  feud.”  The  guijg 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  and! 
perhaps  the  only  universally! 
recognized  authority  in  the  country. 

AS  THE  7,000  men  in  UNIFIL  are 
replaced  every  six  months,  more 
than  45,000  men  have  served,  a 
chance  for  Israel  “to  make  many 
friends  or  many  enemies.”  Goskel  is 
not  sure  what  the  balance  has  been, 
but  says  many  of  the  men  resented 
Israel  and  felt  humiliated  by  what  to 
them  was  “insulting"  behaviour. 
Their  cars  had  on  occasion  been 
daubed  “PLO”;  UNIFIL  officers, 
professional  army  men,  could  not 
get  used  to  the  informal  first-name 
relations  between  Israeli  soldiers 
and  officers  and  had  been  insulted 
by  having  their  bags  searched  by 
“other  ranks."  Also  upsetting  were 
“false  reports,  whether  or  not  inten¬ 
tional"  about  UNIFIL  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  One  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  was  a  report  that  UNIFIL  in¬ 
tended  to  replace  a  battalion 
because  they  were  uneducated, 
"which  was  pure  invention.  The 
men  involved  were  deeply 
humiliated  by  the  report,"  Goiuel 
noted,  also  mentioning  how  a  toxic 
detergent- poisoning  of>some  of  the 
troops  became  a  “nerve  gas"  inci¬ 
dent. 

At  their  check  posts,  UNIFIL 
men  are  often  insulted  and  even 
spat  at  when  impounding  guns. 
They  undergo  treble  searches  when 
crossing  into  Israel,  by  the  IDF  and 
customs  at  Rosh  Hanikra  and,. then 
at  a  police  post  a  few  kilometres 
down  the  road. 

When  Goksel  complained  to  a 
sympathetic  Israeli  liaison  officer 
and  they  had  gone  down  to  check, 
the  men  at  the  post  said  openly  that 
they  searched  only  “Umniks  and 
Arabs." 


‘Erasing  the  trauma  of  ’73’ 
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PRIME  MINISTER  Menachem 
Begin  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  would 
erase  forever  the  trauma  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  from  the  memory  of 
the  Jewish  People.  According  to  a 
senior  cabinet  source^, the  prime 
minister  also  told  the  cabinet 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  that 
the  thrust  into  Lebanon  might  dso 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  towards 
the  Jewish  state. 

From  discussions  with  high- 
ranking  sources  this  week,  it  also 
emerges  that  the  cabinet  did  not  ful¬ 
ly  discuss  Israel’s  war  aims  at  the 
June  5  Saturday  night  session  which 
decided  to  move  into  Lebanon. 
Only  Deputy  ...Premier  Simha 
Ehrlich  and  Energy  Minister 
Yitzhak  Berman  abstained  in  the 
vote,  explaining  that  they  could 
hardly  support  an  operation  with 
such  far-reaching  implications  when 
neither  Begin  nor  Defenc.e  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  had  outlined  its  objec- 
tives. 

And,  it  has  been  learned,  it  was 
only  on  Wednesday  —  fully  72 
hours  after  thc  Israel  Defence 
Forces  entered  Lebanon  —  that  the 
entire  cabinet  asserted  “proper  con¬ 
trol"  over  the  eventual  direction  of 
the  military  moves. 

One  minister  told  The  Post  that 
‘‘Arik’s  veracity  threshold  has  never 
been  high,  at  the  best  of  times.  And 
we  suddenly  realized  that  he  was 
trying  to  maneuver  us  along  his  own 
preconceived  path  while  keeping 
Lhe  real  truth  from  us." 

According  to  one  source,  Berman 
and  Communications  Minister 
Mordechai  Zipori,  a  former  deputy 
defence  minister,  began  insisting  on 
a  discussion  of  war  goals  at  a 
cabinet  session  on  Tuesday.  But  the 
real  turn  came  on  Wednesday, 
when  Education  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  joined  the  ministerial  dis¬ 
sent. 

At  that  session,  Berman  triggered 
a  light  moment  —  in  which  Begin 
himself  joined  —  when  he  asked 
ironically  if  “the  defence  minister 
could  explain  which  points  the  IDF 
would  have  to  take  on  the  other  side 
or  the  Beirut- Damascus  highway  in 
order  to  protect  the  area  already 
under  IDF  control?”  Sharon  is  said 
to  have  been  irate  as  he  replied: 
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By  MARK  SEGAL/Post  Political  Correspondent 


Above;  Menachem  Begin  (left),  Yitzhak  Berman. 
Below:  Zevulun  Hammer,  (left),  Mordechai  Zipori. 
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(Rnnbinger,  Yehudai) . 


'You  are  peerkg  over  my  dioukier 
with  a  ruler,  measuring  every 
metre?’’  . 

Sharon  had  also  complained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  source,  that  he  was 
being  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  suspi¬ 
cion  by  his  fellow  ministers  —  “and 
because  I'm  minister  of  defence, 
that's  harmful  to  the  army's 
morale."  It  was  then,  the  source 
said,  that  he  admitted  be  wanted  to 
cross  the  Beirut-Damascus  highway 
and  occupy  Beirut.  Sharon  later 
denied  making  such  statements,  a 
statement  which  lowered  his 
credibility  even  more,  the  source  as¬ 
serted. 


QUESTIONED  on  the  relationship 
between  the  Premier  and  Sharon, 
the  source  said  Begin  let  the 
defence  minister  cany  the  buck 
and  kept  sfleht  at  such  times.  But  it 
was  apparent  that  he  was  in  control 
all  the  time. 

■  Thc  source  disagreed  with  the 
theory  that  Sharon  had  twisted 
Begln's  arm  into  letting  him  forge 
ahead  beyond  the  original  40  km. 
limit,  which  Begin  bad  enunciated 
in  his  Knesset  letter  to  Reagan  and 
.  in  his  statement. 

Indeed,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
whenever  Begin  put  his  foot  down, 
as  in  stopping  Sharon  from  sending 


the  army  into  Beirut  or  across  the 
highway,  Sharon  immediately  did  as 
he  was  told. 

Sharon  bad  argued  from  the  start 
that  unless  all  the  terrorist 
strongholds,  including  those  inside 
Beirut,  were  destroyed,  the 
Lebanese  government  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  reassert  its  authority,  which 
was  the  underlying  aim  of  the 
operation.  This  was  after  the  three 
dissenting  ministers  —  Zipori, 
Berman  and  Hammer  —  raised  the 
question  of  Sharon's  grand  design, 
with  Berman  wondering  whether 
Begin  and  Sharon  wished  to  create 
a  situation  in  Lebanon  before 
August's  presidential  elections 
there. 

It  was  untrue.  The  Post  was  as¬ 
sured,  that  anyone,  either  Begin  or 
Sharon,  advocated  imposing  rule  by 
the  Phalange  over  Lebanon. 
Indeed,  cabinet  sources  said  that 
Lhere  had  been -no  collaboration  at 
all  with  the  Maronites  whatsoever. 

The  sources  reported  an  argu¬ 
ment  between  Begin  and  Sharon 
during  a  discussion  on  a  new  order 
in  Lebanon;  Interpreting  the  two 
leaders’  words,  the  source  said  it 
was  clear  that  Begin  wanted  the 
U.S.  to  play  the  decisive  role  in  a 
“Pax  Americana,"  while  Sharon  en¬ 
visioned  Israeli  domination  of  the 
Lebanese  scene. 

SYRIAN  INFLEXIBILITY  kept 
the  war  going  for  30  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sources.  Begin  had 
been  ready  to  take  up  President 
Reagan’s  plea  for  a  cease-fire  on 
Thursday  at  6  a.m.,  while  Sharon 
wanted  it  to  take  efFect  at  6  p.m. 
Neither  view  was  accepted,  because 
Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  told 
U.S.  envoy  Philip  Habib,  that  the 
PLO  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
directly,  to  which  neither  the  US. 
nor  Israel  would  agree. 

The  cabinet  sources  doubted 
whether  theAmericans  would  allow 
Israel  to  keep  its  army  stationed  in 
Lebanon  for  more  than  a  month. 
They  hoped  that  the  Americans 
would  assist  Israel  in  carrying  the 
tremendous  cost  of  the  temporary 
occupation.  As  to  .covering  the 
.war's  cost,  the  billions  of  shekels 
would  be  covered  by  new  taxes  and 
similar  fiscal  measures,  the  sources 
said. 
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The  dream  vacation  spot 
in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

Enjoy  Austria  this  year  from  as  low  as  $15.00  a  day. 

Just  a  hour  flight  by  comfortable  DC-9  jet  and  you’re  in  the  heart  of  the  most  sought-after 

vacation  spot  in  Europe  -  Austria. 

Beautiful  Austria,  with  its  fragrant  woods,  ideal  climate,  world  famous  health  resorts,  glorious 
landscape  and  superb  cultural  life.  No  wonder  its  one  of  the  world's  renowned  vacation 
destinations.  And  with  dozens  of  holiday  accomodations  at  beauty  spots  throughout  the  country 
reasonably  priced  from  $15.00  a  day,  you  can  certainly  make  it  a  family  vacation  this  year. 

For  complete  details  on  yonr  dream  Austrian  vacation,  see  your  travel  agent  or  Austrian  Airlines 
and  ask  for  our  new  brochure,  “Austrian  Simmer  Holidays  1982." 

AUSTRIAN  AIRL/NSS 

/}\  12  Trumpeldor  Street,  Tel  Aviv  Tel:  03-652244 

Representatives  of  the  Austrian  National  Tourist  Office 
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THE  INSIDE  TRACK 


A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


IMPORTANT  message 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
“WE  UBS  CASPAR 

socffiTr 

and  the  Yesfifvabochers  Alumni 
Softball  Twm>  the  Cohen 
Barmina  party,  from  Dallas, 
Rabbi  Goldberg's  Synagogue 
Youth  Group.  the  Ramat  Gan 
Bowls  Club  and 

everyone  ejbe  now  visiting  or 
resident  in  Israel.  Wear  a  T-shirt 
and  show- jhe  flag.  We.  LORD 
KITSCH,  cdn  print  your  very 
own  T-shirt.-  with  your  own 
design.  Ts|dge.  slogan  or 
v^atever  rest. variety  of  colours 
and  sizes^it^  quantities  of  1  to 
10.000  hours.  Remember, 
when  yofrf&y  from  us  you're 
buying  frorfrjhe  manufacturer. 
Drop  in  tittoHe  of  our  stores  or 
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stickers  i 
selecti 
Middle 
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and  14 
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ctory  direct  We 
gs.  hats,  buttons 
aprons,  window 
e  have  the  largest 
T-shirts  in  (he 
LORD  KITSCH. 
;HThe  Yellow  Shop), 
i  Hillel.  and  the  Givat 
Tel.  02-537905 
lathan  or  Malcolm. 
New  Tourist  Centre. 


lor  that  special  gift 
el?  As  a  birthday 
;-to  take  to  relatives  in 
to  business  associates 
;  or  as  a  memento  of  a 
ur  of  the  Holy  Land, 
.suggest  Israel's  1982 
MlNTSET.  Prized  by 
RT  coins  are  minted 
e  thickness  metal  from 
-cut  dies  and  are 
ed  under  stringent 
control  systems, 
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jir copveqiont  weWlhg'  arid 
fa."  "A  winner  at  only  $  1 1 . 
home  a  few  from  Israel 
iller,  42  Alienby  TA,  1 57 
off  TA,  9  Mazal  Dagim 
Topaz  121  DizengoffTA; 
Kibbutz  Ayeiet  Hashachar; 
srael  Coins  Nachlat  Binyamin 
■59  JA;  Stanek  Jerusalem 
Hilton,  Tel  Aviv  Hilton;  Tape 
Tours  Massada;  Mrtzpah  Rosh. 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat;  Hamatdiah  24  Derech 
Yafo  Haifa;  Pur  Haifa  8  Herzl 
Haifa;  The  Israel  Museum; 
Israel  Government  Coins  & 
Medals  5  Ah  ad  Ha 'am 
Jerusalem,  3  Mendale  Tel  Aviv. 


WITH  YOUR 
OWN  HANDS 
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Plant  a  tree  in  Israel  with  your 
own  hands.  A  most  meaningful 
and  emotive  link  with  the  Holy 
Land  —  and  one  of  toe  most 
inexpensive.  Certificates  given 
for  every  tree  planted.  Celebrate 
your  visit  and  the  80th 
Anniversary  o_f.  the  Keren 
KayemetFT  (JNF).  Phone  02- 
635261  or  03-234449  for 
details  of  planting  centres  or 
drop  in  at  the  Kiryat  Menahem 
tree  planting  centre  in 
Jerusalem.  (Bus  13  from  Jaffa 
Rd.  to  last  stop,  follow  signs)- 
Open  8  a.m.-2  p.m.  Friday  till 
12.30. 
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All  major  American  electrical 
appliances  (fridges, 
dishwashers,  washing 
machines,  stereos,- vacuum 
cleaners  etc)  can  be  imported  at 
great  savings  for  new 
immigrants  with  rights  and  with 
even  greater  savings  for  Israelis, 
by  going  to  KEF  the  people  who 
know  how.  With  years  of 
experience  KEF  can  advise, 
purchase,  ship,  insure,  dear 
customs,  deliver  and  service  alt 
major  brands.  KEF  offers  better 
discounts  than  New  York,  know 
all  the  "special  deals"  offered  by. 
the  Sochnut  and  the  laws  for 
immigrants.  Special  new  interior 
design  service,  KEF,  1 1  Lincoln 
St,  Tel.  02-243642.  9  a.m.  to 
1.30  p.m.  or  by  appointment 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 
is  an  aid  to  the  discriminating 
consumer.  Whether  a  small 
business,  a  large  enterprise,  a 
special  service  or  a  distinctive 
product,  advertising  in  this 
column  brings  positive  results. 
Interested?  Than  ring  Ray. 
Bernard  at  02-628181. 


Going  shopping  I  hundreds  of 
shops  in  Jerusalem  accept' 
your  ISRACARD,  Israel's  no. 

1  credit  card,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Eurocard/Master- 
card.  Make  sure  you  take 
yours  wito  you.  No  need  to 
carry  cash  or  a  cheque  book. 


SPECIAL  SALE  CAR  SEAT 
COVERS  IS  300  including  VAT. 
Also  limited  quantity  for  front 
seats  only  and  back  seats  only. 
Cash  and  carry,  first  come  first 
served.  Special  sale  price  for  do- 
it-yourself  luggage  racks. 
Fantastic  range  of  car 
accessories,  steering  wheel 
locks.  polishes  etc. 
SOLOMON'S  '  CAR 
ACCESSORIES.  24  REHOV 
AG  RON.  Down  the  street  from 
the  American  Consulate. 


■piJO-O 
Hi©  complete  rolon 
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Hoirdre/ring 


7,  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 


SOMETHING 
BEAUTIFUL 
FROM  ISRAEL 


That's  MAS  KIT  in  a  nutshell. 
Known  worldwide  for  its 
exciting '  collection  of  Israeli 
handicrafts,  an  hour  in  its  lovely 
store  is  a  must  for  every  visitor 
to  Jerusalem.  Hand- 
-  embroidered  day,  cocktail  and 
evening  dresses,  waistcoats  and 
children's  fashion  by  top 
designers.  Carpets  and  wall- 
hangings  by  famous  Israeli 
artists  (hand-knotted  Persian 
style).  Exclusive  Jewellery  both 
modem  and  traditional.  Judatca 
in  all  its  forms.  Table  nappery  in 
exclusive  prints.  Children's  toys. 
Well  designed  gifts  in  ceramic, 
glass.  Jeatoer  and  copper.  Batiks 
and  prints.  In  the  gallery,  multi- 
media  by  Shoshana 
Kanotopsky.  MASKIT  your  one- 
stop  store  for  all  those  wonder¬ 
ful  gifts  from  Israel.  12  REHOV 
HARAV  KOOK.  Tel.  02-227941 
Sun.-Thur.  8.30  a.m.-7  p;m.,  Fri. 
8.30-2  p.m.  And  when  you've 
finished  shopping,  rest  awhile  at 
their  lovely  garden  cafe: 


COMPLETE  PHOTO, 
VIDEO  &  AUDIO  — 
VISUAL  SERVICES. 


Richard  Charbit 
and  his  Mirigal 
Studio  provide  first 
class  photographic, 
video  and  audio¬ 
visual  services  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat 
They  print  black  and  white  in  an 
hour  and  colour  in  24.  With 
plenty  of  experience  in  wed¬ 
dings,  barmitzvas.  briths,  con¬ 
ferences  and  congresses,  their 
servicer-  is  second  to  none. 
They’ve  also  a  copying  machine 
that  reduces  things  in  size. 
They're  open  dally  from  7.30 
a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  on  Fridays  till  3 
p  m..  on  Saturdays  from  6  p.m. 
till  9  p.m.  MIRIGAL  HILTON 
HOTEL,  GIVAT  RAM.  Tel.  02- 
536151,  ext  3151.  24  hour 
emergency  service,  phone  02- 
224341  and  ask  for  496.  Snap!'. 


HA’ADAMA 

B 

SIX  TEARS  OLD 


Jerusalem's  oldest  health  food 
store,  winner  of  the  Beet 
Business  Award  1982  is 
celebrating.  NEW!  NEW! 
SP1RULJNA  the  freshwater 
micro  algae  tablets  rich  in 
protein  and  Vitamin  B12,  Fresh 
Papaya  fruit  Hains  oil  and  salad 
dressing.  Dead  Sea  Mud  for 
aches  and  pains,  genuine 
Tamari  sauce.  Herbal  teas, 
Mung  and  Alfalfa  for  sprouting. 
Nuts  and  Dried  Fruits,  Natural 
Cosmetics  and  all  those  great 
natural  foods.  HA'ADAMA,  4 
BEZALEL  ST.:  by  the  Art 
Academy,  Tel.  246609.  Open  7 
till  7. 


|qh»  we  serve 
TOD 

Mi  better 


To  all  our  customers  and  friends 
serving  in  toe  North.  —  we  wish 
you  a  safe  and  speedy  return  to 
your  loved  ones.  We  look 
forward 'to  once  again  serving 
you  'with  all  your  travel 
requirements  (excluding 
Lebanon).  From,  the 
management  and  staff  of  ZION 
TOURS,  now  at  23  Hillel  St 
(next  to  Shamai  St  Post  Offioe) 
New  phone  numbers  02- 
233326/7/8  and  02-246197 


Here's  a  fashionable  ladies' 
store  where  toe  price  is  more 
than  right  and  they  speak  your 
language.  BENJIE,  only  a  year 
old  but  already  a  name  for 
exclusive  local  and  international 
brands.  Dresses,  ^skirts,  blouses, 
maternity' clothes  and  a  range  of 
accessories,  second  to  none. 
Models  by  Adam  and  Eve. 
Alaska  Sportiife,  Papco,  Baruch 
and  Modelina  etc.,  rifc 
shoulders  with  the  latest 
imports  from  Paris,  London  and 
New  York.  BENJIE  caters 
especially  to  the  religious 
woman  but  not  exclusively  so. 
BENJIE.  in  toe  City  Tower,  next 
to  Hamashbir.  7th  Floor.  Suite 
708.  Tel.  02-247053.  Open 
every  day  9  a.m.  till  9  p.m. 
Friday  till  noon.  And  Saturday 
night  fervour,  one  hour  after 
Shabbat  till  10  p.m. 


SPftffllKK 

B 

TCDBDN1N 


and  boys  and  girls  are  thinking 
about  bar  mitzvah  safari  suits, 
and  party  dresses,  and  designer 
T  shirts,  sun  tops,  blouses, 
knickerbockers,  jeans  galore, 
gorgeous  bat  mitzvah  dresses 
wito  sleeves,  and  pretty  little 
things  by  Bambino  of  Paris. 
They're  thinking  '  about 
PA’AMONIT.  Miriam's 
delightful  little  young  person's 
boutique  where  she  sells  some 
of  the  nicest  fashion-  wear  in 
town.  PA'AMONIT.  toe  name 
rings  a  bell.  8  Rehov  Shmuel 
Hanagid.  Jerusalem.  Tel. 
226661.  Daily  9-1.  4-7.  Friday 
9-1. 


RAVE  TOUR  CAKE  AND 
EAT  IT 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
-Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  toe 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea.  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event  friends  round  for 
tea,  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night  Special  orders  In  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext  3220.  . 


NOW 

MORE  THAN  EVER 
GIVE  SOLDIERS 
TRAMPS' 
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At  left,  Bug  Ruled;  at  right  Bag  FaM 


(OftauB*.  Camerk  Prtn) 


THE  transition  of  power  in  oil-rich 
Saudi  Arabia  appeared  to  be 
proceeding  smoothly  yesterday. 
When  King  Khaled  died  yesterday 
morning  of  a  massive  heart  attack,  it 
was  not  an  entirely  unexpected 
event.  At  69,  Khaled  had  a  long 
history  of  heart  trouble,  and  had  un¬ 
dergone  open  heart  surgery  twice  m 
the  U.S. 

Powerful  Crown  Prince  Fahd,  60, 
the  man  who  ran  day-to-day  govern¬ 
ment  affairs,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  the  new  king. .The 
National  Guard  commander.  Prince 
Abdullah,  became  the  crown 
prince. 

The  transition  of  power  was  runn¬ 
ing  with  clockwork  precision,  in 
contrast  with  the  chaos  and 
rumoured  differences  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  1975  assassination  of  the 
late  King  Faisal. 

Faisal  was  assassinated  by  a 
dagger-wielding  prince,  sad  to  have 
been  mentally  deranged  and  subse¬ 
quently  beheaded. 

The  Saudi  royal  family  council 
met  before  Khaled’s  death,  &  was 
announced,  to  vow  traditional  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  new  king. 

Tradition  also  calls  for  tribal 
chieftains  and  Saudis  to  swear  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  new  ruler,  a 
ceremony  that  was  scheduled  for 
this  morning. 

The  new  ruler,  King  Fahd,  has  ef¬ 
fectively  governed  the  dl  kingdom 
for  years  because  of  King  Khaled's 
HI  health. 

A  friend  of  the  West  and  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  moderate  oQ  price  policies, 
he  is  also  a  strong  supporter  of  the 

elq.  ... 

.  tike  the  late  King  Khaled,  Fahd 
is  one  of  the  36  sons  of  Saudi 
Arabia’s  founder.  King  Abdulazfe 
Ibn  Saud. 

He  had  been  crown  prince  and 
first  deputy  prime  minister  since 
1975,  when  Khaled  ascended  the 
throne. 

He  has  a  reputation  for  dynamism 
and  has  held  a  succession  of  senior 
government  jobs  since  1962,  when 
he  was  interior  minister. 

Fahd  is  a  regular  visitor  to  the 
West,  and  in  1974  signed  an  impor¬ 
tant  economic  and  military 
cooperation  agreement  with  the 
U.S. 

He  has  been  at  the  forefront-  of  ef¬ 
forts  by  Saudi  Arabia,  as  the  largest 
oil  exporter;  to  prevent  oil  price  in¬ 
creases  causing  damage  to  the 
world  economy. 


He  is  on  record  as  saying  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  continue  its 
moderate  policies,  while  pointing 
out  that  it  is  only  one  of  13  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC). 

"Certainly,  we  intend  to  make 
sure  that  the  consumer  is  the  one 
who  should  benefit  from  the 
moderate  price  of  oil,  and  not  the 
oil  companies.”  he  said. 

His  strategy  was  demonstrated 
recently  when  Saudi  Arabia  varied 
its  oil  production  capacity,  first  to 
bring  down  higher  oil  prices  and 
then  to  defend  the  current  baric 
OPEC  price  of  $34  a  barrel  to 
stabilize  the  oil  market. 

Fahd  has  often  said  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  not  interested  in  forcing 
economic  ruin  on  Europe  through 
the  cost  of  oil. 

“We  want  Europe  to  be 
prosperous,”  he  told  the  French 
magazine  L  ‘Express.  "If  it  becomes 
poor,  if  it  falls  into  disorder,  we  will 
lose  as  much  as  it  does.” 

Last  year,  he  produced  a  Middle 
East  peace  plan  which  implicitly 
recognized  Israel;  it  ran  into  opposi¬ 
tion,  however,  from  radical  Arab 
states. 


Fahd  has  said  that  he  would  in¬ 
troduce  next  month  a  system  of 
“Islamic  democracy”  in  the 
kingdom,  whereby  a  select  group  of 
advisers  would  have  some  role  in 
decision-making.  “Any  ruler  who 
believes  he  can  take  decisions  alone 
is  arrogant,”  Fahd  has  said. 


WESTERN  diplomats  in  Jedda 
were  impressed  with  how  fast  the 
Saudi  royal  family  handled  the  suc¬ 
cession  and  attributed  this  to 
awareness  of  the  need  for  a  smooth 
transition.  , 


One  diplomat  said  he  expected 
the  royal  cabinet  and  leading  family 
members  to  meet  last  night  and  to¬ 
day  to  decide  on  the  more  practical 
aspects,  such  as  *wlp.  will  succeed 
Abdullah  as  head  of  the  powerful 
National  Guard,  who  else  moves  up 
and  any  ministerial  changes. 

Barring  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments,  Fahd  was  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  the  generally  moderate  Saudi 
policies  on  the  Middle  East  and 
Saudi  Arabia’s  close  relations  with 
the  West. 


But  he  is  Assuming  the  helm  of 
power  at  a  very  crucial  time,  with 
the  political  aftermath  of  Israel’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Lebanon  fuelling  hardline 
Arab  calls  on  conservative  Arab 
regimes  to  exert  economic  pressure 
on  U.S.  and  Western  interests.  The 
battlefield  victories  of  Iran  in  its  war 
with  Iraq,  and  Iran’s  threats  of  ex-  * 
porting  its  fundamentalist  revolu¬ 
tion  to  neighbouring  Gulf  states, 
pose  another  headache. 


THE  NEW  king  is  widely  believed 
to  be  bent  on- using  his  country’s 
vast  oQ  resources  to  buy  U.S.  and 
European  support  for  the  Arab 
cause  against  faracL 

“Fahd  is  a  leader  with  daring 
political  initiative,  and  his  great  oil 
wealth  lends  his  policies  strong 
muscles,”  said  one  Arab  diplomat, 
who  requested  anonymity.  “If 
peace  prevailed  in  the  Middle  East, 
Fahd  would  easily  emerge  as  the  un¬ 
disputed  leader  of  the  Arab  world.” 

Sources  close  to  Fahd,  contacted 
by  telephone,  said  they  expected  no 
change  in  Saudi  Arabia’s  internal 
and  external  policies,  since  Fahd 
has  been  the  real  power  in  the 
kingdom  since  1975.  Khaled  had 
given  him  a  free  hand  in  running  af¬ 
fairs  of  state. 

The  tall,  husky  monarch  started 
his  political  career  in  1958,  when  he 
initiated  an  ambitious  plan  for 
spreading  education  in  remote 
desert  regions  of  the  vast  kingdom. 

King  Saud  at  the  time  gave  him 
the  education  portfolio.  Fahd  ac¬ 
celerated  a  daring  programme  to  in¬ 
troduce  education  of  young  women 
throughout  the  kingdom, 
precipitating  strong  apposition  from 
conservative  tribes. 

His  characteristic  Bedum  guile 
prompted  him  to  side  with  his  half- 
brother 'Faisal  m  a  power  Struggle 
against  then  King  Sand.  This 
enabled  Faisal  to  topple  Saud  and 
win  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  royal 
family  and  tribal  chiefs  as  monarch. 

Subsequently,  Faisal  named  Fahd 
interior  minister.  A  year  later,  Fahd 
so  impressed  Faisal  that  he 
promoted  him  to  the  sensitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  second  deputy  prime 
minister. 

.  (In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  king  dou¬ 
bles  as  prime  minister  and  the 
crown  prince  is  his  first  deputy 
prime  minister.) 

Fahd  is  the  eldest  of  a  group  of 
brothers  known  as  the  “Sudani 
Seven,”  named  after  the  tribe  of 
their  mother  who  was  the  daughter 
of  an  outspoken  chieftain  of  the 
Sudairi  clan. 

The  Sudairi  Seven  constitute  the 


THE  LATE  King  was*  man  of  rim-" 
pie  Bedum  tastes,  who  was  threat  to. 
the  fore  as  leader  of  a  kingdom 
awash  in  oil  beneath  its  desert' 
sands.  He  never  abandoned  a  tribri- 
tradition  that  allowed  even  the  most- 
modest  of  his  subjects  to  meet  lata, 
personally  and  discuss  a  grievance 
or  make  a  request  •  -  ■ 

Born  in  1913,  Khaled  was  said  toP 
be  a  very  religious  man.  H£ 
received  his  education  fronf 
religious  scholars  in  Riyadh,  never 
schooled  abroad,  and  participated- 
in  several,  military  campaigns  under 
his  father,  Abdul  Aziz,  during  The 
Saudi  unification  drive  carfy  to& 
century..  '  t  'Sir^. 

He  was  governor  of  Mecca' 
emirate  after  World  War  Two,  but 
played  only  a  minor  role  in  state  afr. 
fairs,  while  keeping  in  close  contact 
with  desert  tribal  sheikhs.  "  •* 


Khaled  was  named  deputy  primi 
minister  in  1962  during  the  reign  <f 
his  brother- Saud.  He  maintained 
this  position  under  Faisal  when 
Sand  was  deposed  in  1964.  • 

At  Faisal’s  suggestion,  Khaled 
was  named  crown -prince  in  196& 
possibly  only  because  Mohamme^ 
the  eldest  brother,  renounced  the 
throne.  V 

Khaled  maintained  a  low-key  ink; 
up  to  Faisal’s  death  and  was  ma$ 
effective  as  Faisal’s  adviser  on  tribal 
affairs.  (AP,  UPF,  Reuter) 


THE  DEFENCE  of  Israel  continues 
to  be  a  massive  and  exacting  under¬ 
taking.  The  completion  of  Israel's 
Withdrawal  from  Sinai  deprived  it  of 
what  for  almost  a  decade-and-a-half 
was  one  of  its  most  important 
security  assets  —  the  wide  expanses 
of  a  desert  and  the  enormous  in¬ 
frastructure  established  in  iL  We 
hope,  indeed  we  pray,  that  the 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
gave  up  this  critical  buffer,  will  be 
vindicated  and  prove  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  and  lasting  recompense. 

-  Along  the  rest  of  the  Arab-Israeli' 
line,  not  only  does  peace  continue 
to  dude  us  but  the  threats  and  the 
dangers  have  not  abated,  especially 
in  the  north  where  an  entity  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  elimination  of  the 
State  and  the  people  of  Israel  has 
established  itself  along  with  an  in¬ 
creasingly  substantial  military- 
capacity,  posing  a  threat  to  lives  and 
property  along  Israel's  northern 
borders. 

On  May  9,  after  yet  another  series 
of  terrorist  attacks,  Israel,  exercis¬ 
ing  as  much  right  to  self-defence  as 
anyone  else,  took  action  against  ter¬ 
rorist  bases  in  southern  Lebanon 
from  which  this  and  other  attacks 
against  it  —  as  well  as  most  acts  of 
international  terrorism  —  originate. 
While  we  can  never  be  sure  of  the 
military  results  of  such  actions  as  we ' 
may  be  obliged  to  take,  we  are  hard¬ 
ly  ever  in  any  doubt  as  to  some  of 
the  flack  which  almost  invariably  at¬ 
tends  them.  And  yet,  we  were 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  intensity 
of  the  condemnation  in  this  country 
of  our  recent  air  actions  along  the 
Lebanese  border.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  British  statement 
was  the  sharpest  made  by  any  EEC 
country. 

It  is  not  the  intention  or  practice 
of  Israel  to  pass  judgement  on  other 
people’s  conflicts  and  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  actions.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
suggested  that  those  who  wish  to 
make  recourse  to  Article  51  of  the 
UN  Charter  in  support  of  militaiy 
action  taken  in  self-defence,  should  . 
recal]  that  like  the  rest  of  the  UN 
Charter,  Article  51  was  not  meant 
to  be  invoked  or  put  into  practice 
selectively.  What  is  good  enough  in 
the  protection,  of  national  interests 
should  bq  good  enough  in  the 
protection  m  national  survival. 

To  paraphrase  The  Times  at  May 


WHY  PICK 


ON  US? 


Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered,  by  Israel  Am¬ 
bassador  Shlomo  Argov  to  the  British  Society  for  the 
Blind  at  the  London  Hilton  on  May  17.  It  was  the  en¬ 
voy’s  last  public  address  before,  he  was-  critically  woun¬ 
ded  in  an  assassination  attempt  by  Arab  terrorists  on 
June  3. 


these  include  —  not  as  The  Times 
suggests  —  a  claim  to  “total 
security”  but  to  baric  physical 
security  —  for  state  and  people 
alike. 

There  has  been  no  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  UN  Charter  than 
the  denial  to  Israel  of  this  most 
elementary  of  rights  by-  all  those 
member-states  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  who  as  they  cynically  cajole 
others  to  support  their  illicit  resolu¬ 
tions  against  Israel  —  which  The 
Times  of  this  morning  would  have  us 
heed  —  openly  proclaim  their  right 
to  unremitting  war  against  it  When 
was  the  last  time  The  Times  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter  ever 
denounced  this  aggression!  Aggres¬ 
sion  continuously  committed 
against  Israel  over  34  years  is  no  len 
compelling  than  one  which  is 
claimed  to  be  in  effect  for  some  40 « 
days  against  others. 


day  May  9,  toe  Sunday  Times  in  an 
“Ipsight”  report  on  the  lethal 
qualities  of  a. non-Israeli  missile  by 
the- name  of  “Exocet”  had  this  to 


say:- 


quoted  as  such  while  other  weapoifl 
in  use  by  the  Argentinian  armed 
forces  —  far  more  numerous  and 
deadlier  —  originating-  in  other 
countries^  including  Britain, 
referred  to  as  if  they  had  somelurid 
source?  - 

How  does  one -account  for  the 
manner  in  which  the.  samfe 
prominence  is  given. —  in  a  recorft 
question  raised  in  an  important 
debate  —  to  the  earth-shaking  issuB 
of  whether  or  not  Israel  “is  supp#1- 
ing  ammunition  to  toe  Arges- 
ti  mans’ ’  as  to  such  matters  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of.  admiration  for  the 
forces  which  ■  recaptured  South 
Georgia?  The  need  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  situation  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  all-party  discussion?  K 
reference  to  alleged  Israeli  ammuni¬ 
tion  supplies  alongside  such*  a 


MUCH  AS  WE  have  tried  to  keep  a 
discreet  distance  Tram  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis,  we  have  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  exempted  from  it.  As 
most  of  you  may  have  noticed,  the 
media  have  repeatedly  made  critical 
references  to  alleged  Israeli  arms 
sales.  Various  efforts  that  we  have 
made  in  order  to  put  paid  to  these 
allegations,  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  once  again  are  complete¬ 
ly  without  foundation,  have  been 
less  than  successful.  The  insinua¬ 
tions  somehow  continue  to  persist. 

Indeed,  even  when  an  implement 
•of  war  used  in  this  conflict  was  very 
clearly  not  of  Israel  manufacture.  It 
was  suggested  that  at  toe  very  least 
toe  training  of  the  party  involved  in 
the  uses  of  that  implement  of  wax 

: t. — _i«_  * 


*If  the  Argentinians  were  not 
trained  by  the  French  before  the 
conflict  started,  who  has  taught 
them?  There  are  several  countries 
with  the  knowhow  but  the  most 
likely  a  Israel” 

Whin  two  days  a  sister-paper  of 
the  Sunday  Times  gave  the  lie  to  this 
allegation.  Quoting  an 
“authoritative  source”  The  Times  of 
May  U  inter  alia  said: 

“...they  (the  Argentines)  arc  no 
fools;  they  did  it  themselves.” 

The  trouble  is  that  while  the  first 
report,  which  cited  Israel  specifical¬ 
ly,  was  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Sunday  Times,  the  second 
report  which  amounted  to  a  dismis¬ 
sal  of  these  allegations  appeared  in 
and  inside  ;page  of  The  Times  — - 
where  it  may  well  belong.  As  a 
result,  the  impression  that  must 
continue  to  linger  in  the  public 
mind  is  the  incriminating  one 
;  created  by  toe  front-page  story  of 
the  Sunday  Times. 


tingvrfshed  string  of  queries 
be  just  as  odd  even  if  it  had 


basis  in  fact  —  which  it  does  .not. 


THIS  EPISODE  and  others  like  it 
raise  some  questions; 

Why,  when  mentioning  “several 
countries”  with,  a  knowledge  in  the 
use  of  the  “Exocet”  missile,, was 
Israel  the  only  one  cited  by  name  — 
especially  when  there  was  not  toe 
slightest  logical  or  factual  basis  for' 
this  charge?  ' 

Why,  when  enumerating  and  as¬ 
sessing  the  various  arms  and 
weapon-systems 'in  the  Argentinian 
arsenal,  are  those  of  Israeli 


WHY  —  to  repeat  an  oW  and  bar¬ 
tered  refrain  —  why  pick  on 
Why  pick  on  us  when  Wi 
easily  argue  —  which  we  continue 
to  restrain  ourselves  from,  doing  ^ 
that  in  matters  relating  to  arms  W’ 
plies  it  is  ire  who  have 
cause  for  grievance.  It  la  .after  m 
Israel  which  since  1973 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  M 
arms-embargo  while  soma  o 
Israel’s  adversaries  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  sqm® 
most  sophisticated  and 
weapons  produced.  -  ■  - . 

Above  al!,  why  pick  on  us  wnra 
there  has-  been  no  reason  h«own 
us  for  casting,  such  :  ? 

our  conduct?. For  toe  reCbras  sa^ 
let  me  repeat  yet.  again  thto 
we  have  said  tone  And  *8®*n:  .• 
the  beginning  of  the  Sbuth 
crisis,  Israel  has  been  scrupulous 
avoiding  any  involvement  m  «■ 
includes  specifically  the  m*11^  . 
arms  supplies.'  A&  allegations 
insinuations  to  the  contrary 
totally  without  foundation. 

In  saying  this  wedo  n«  .wjsn- 
need,  to  apoiegisw  Ter  anything^  • 
do  so  only  for  the  record’s  »he  . 
in  perhaps  toe  vainhope  <* 

straight  now  that  h. has  been  w 

fairly  and  unjustly  twisted.  JP 
n _ i  .  .  this  in  toe 


real  power  within  the  Saudi  Arabian  ^ 
royal  family,  which  comprises  more  " 
than  5,000  princes  and  princesses 
all  descendants  of  the  late  King 
Abdel- Aziz,  who  founded  the  Saudi  ' 
monarchy  more  than  half  a  century  - 
a8°- 

The  Sudairi  Seven  are  full:' 
brothers.  They  include  Defence' 
Minister  Prince  Sutaur,  Interior 
Minister  Prince  Nayef;  Riyadh;. 
Governor  Prince  Salman;  anefc’ 
Princes  S&ttam,  Turiti  and  Ahmed,* 
The  seventh  prince,  also  ralledv. 
Turki,  toed  in  1919.  *.  . 

“Fahd  has  an  innate  suspicion  eft? 
university  doctorate  degrees  and.-, 
prefers  men  with  experience  ”  ah. 
in-law  of  Fahd  once  said.  “Hhapi* 
predates  good  performance  and- 
genctously  rewards  efficient  men.” 

A  tireless  worker,  Fahd  is  said  to- 
spend  an  average  of  12  to  IS  hours  tf 
day  at  his  office,  where  he  receives 
cabinet  minitiers,  foreign  guest* 
and  dvil  servants.  • 
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Mikhail  Agursky  examines  the  possible  effects  of  the  Lebanon  conflict  on  Israel/Soviet  relations 

AMC  TDTTT  V  rumnnnit 


w  ONE  TRULY  surprising  effect  of 

•  ^  the  war  in .  Lebanon  —  and  one 

'  which  could  have  decisive  const - 
1  . quences  for  the  future  of  the  region 
.  1  was  the  Soviet  reaction  to  it 

•••  :  ^  Moscow  observed  the  PLO  disaster 
• ;  .....  with  almost  complete  indifference. 

'![■  The  war  was  accorded  very  low 
• ..  y-  priority  in  the  Soviet  media.  Indeed, 
„  on  the  third,  day  of  the  war, 
•r,^  Lebanon  was  relegated  to  second 
.  place  on  the  English-language 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Moscow  —  and 
■  ["*  events  were  reported  without  any 
.  iV,  dramatization.  There  were  no 
•.  i  hysterical  appeals  to  international 
v  I  public  opinion;  no  campaign  of 
'  .  protest  was  launched  by  the  huge 
Soviet  propaganda  machine.  To  be 
• sure,  Israeli  actions  were  labelled  as 
..  ; aggression,  but  with  no  practical 
Ij**  implications. 

^  On  the  fourth  day,  Lebanon  was 
,4tI  relegated  to  fifth  place,  after  several 
marginai  international  events.  The 
^  Soviet  radio  simply  informed  its 
overseas  listeners  that  Palestinians, 
•.’.1^8  Lebanese  and  Syrians  were 
retreating  before  the  superior 
.  -j'^  Israeli  military  force.  It  reported  the 
VT*  military  situation  more  or  less  ac- 
. . ^  cunttely  —  with  only  one  con- 
r-  "7  spicuous  exception:  military  opera- 
:• , a  tions  in  the  Lebanese  valley  were 
not  mentioned  at  all. 

T*  ^  After  the  attack  against  the 
.  .-7'  .  Syrian  missiles  in  the  Bek'a  Val- 
ley,  and  after  the  first  air  battle 
, there,  Lebanon  was  given  first 
r„  place  in  Soviet  news  bulletins,  but 

the  coverage  was  intentionally  un- 
•  ‘••^K'sea  derplayed.  Neither  the  destruction 
-  ^  of  the  missile  system  nor  the  air  bat- 

•  4c l  ties  were  mentioned.  There  were  no 

dramatic  appeals,  no  theatrical 
’•  it.  oaifei  protests. 

,ni  On  Friday,  the  Soviet  radio 

•  «m> «  reported  only  that  Lebanese  Presi- 

-  dent  Elias  Sarkis,  had' condemned. 

•’  >  r!-nn.  the  U.S.  for  supporting  Israel  and 
"• . ;  y-'j  also  .broadcast  a  credible  report 
■‘Nad.  about  the  Beirut  battle.  On  Satur- 
v  day,  the  radio  reported  the  Beirut 
.  battle,  without  mentioning  the 
cease-fire  with  Syria. 

•  ^ryj  i  In  contrast  to  its  English- 
!  i:  ij  language  broadcast,  the  Rusaan- 

-  ,-r  ^  language  overseas  broadcasts 
.  .. :Tr.  reported  that  the  IDF  had  not  been 

•  -  able  to  achieve  a  decisive 

'  breakthrough  in  the  Beirut  battle 

va-  and  that  the  PLO  had  sunk  an 
. ^  ■  Israeli  naval  vessel  No  escalation  of 
■  v'.^t  propaganda  was  observed  here 
either. 

^  p^£  SOVIET  approach  was  indeed 

striking.  In  all  of  Israel’s  previous 
Wars  —  and  in  many  minor  opera- 
tiofts  against  tile  PLO  —  the  Soviet 

_  Union  would  ' mate  ' apocalyptic 

pronouncements  od  the  destiny  of 
Israel.  Mass  demonstrations  were 
usually  staged  (in  1956, 1  had  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  one  such  demonstration 
at  the  Egyptian  Embassy  in 
Moscow),  and  all  public  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  re¬ 
quired  to  join  such  demonstrations. 
Also  in  the  past,  the  Soviet  fleet 
made  threatening  moves  even 
before  military  operations  began. 

.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happened  last 
week.  The  only  resemblance  to  past 
behaviour  was  a  very  abstract  con¬ 
demnation  from  the  Soviet  news 
agency  Tass.  It  said,  for  example, 
that  Israel  would  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  the  operation.  But  such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  little  more  than  common 
Sense:  Israel  does  pay  a  heavy  price. 

Ail  this  while  the  PLO  —  which 
enjoys  great  favour  in  Moscow  and 

*  >*.  which  is  an  integral  part  of  Soviet 
17 •  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East  — 

•  ■  *'?“  was  being  mercilessly  destroyed  by 

\he  IDF.  Even  though  it  was  dear 
on  the  third  day  of  Israel’s  military 
operations  that  the  PLO  was  suffer¬ 
ing  a  crushing  defeat,  the  Soviets 
rpade  no  move  to  defend  the  PLO. 
Brezhnev  sent  a  letter  of  support  to 
Arafat,  who  was  hiding  in  a  Beirut 
bunker,  but  in  the  context  of  what 
was  happening,  such  a  gesture  was 
little  more  than  a  macabre  joke. 


A  new  view  in  the  Kremlin 


Above:  Aerial  view  of  PLO  training  camps  In  Beirut;  below:  after  raids  by  Israel  Air  Force. 


PLO  prisoners  captured  in  Lebanon  offensive. 


WHY  DID  the  Russians  behave  in 
this  way?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Soviet  behaviour  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  previous  Soviet 
behaviour.  There,  is-  clearly' 
something  radically  new. 

One  explanation  could  be  that  the 
Soviets  have  changed  their  Middle 
East  policy  and  would  welcome  the 
decline  of  the  PLO,  while  not 
themselves  changing  their  basically 
hostile  attitude  to  Israel. 

According  to  some  observers,  the 
death  of  Soviet  ideologue  Mikhail 
Suslov  and-  the  rise  of  former  KGB 
head  Yuri  Andropov  signalled  the 
victory  of  an  isolationist  Soviet 
political  group,  which  is  known  as 
“the  Russian  Party.”  And  only  a 
few  days  ago,  a  Montreal  news¬ 
paper  claimed  that  Andropov 
himself  was  the  leader  of  this  “par¬ 
ty.” 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
recently  made  several  important 
moves  to  bring  under  control  some 
of  its  most  harmful  international 
conflicts,  like  its  confrontation  with 
the  Chinese,  to  whom  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  making  overtures. 

These  moves  are  probably 
regarded  by  Andropov  and  his 
group  as  measures  which  will 
reduce  the  Soviet  arms  race  and  go 
some  way  towards  healing  the 
Soviet  economy  . 

The  PLO  was  uncontrollable  and 
socially  dangerous,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the.  real  Palestinian 
problem.  It  was  always  capable  cf 


pushing  the .  Soviet  Union  into  a 
dangerous  confrontation.  Yet  only 
six  months  ago,  when  Suslov  was  still 
'  alive,  the  PLO  was  regarded  by  him 
&nd'ttFcIique-as,a  verjrvaiuabie'itt- 
strument  of  the  Soviet  expansionist 
policy,  although  even  then  there 
were  signs  of  an  opposition  to  the 
PLO  among  Soviet  leaders. 

Now,  .with  apparently  .new 
priorities,  the  Soviet  Union  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  its  former 
“favourite  chikL”  It  is  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  any  non-state  organiza- 
-tion,  like  the  PLO,  could  play  any 
role  in  Soviet  policy  towards  the 
Middle  East 


height  of  the  war  in  Lebanon,  Bovin 
TWO  WEEKS  AGO  an  extremely f  published  an  article  in  the  Soviet 


interesting  interview  by  former 
Soviet  dissident  Roy  Medvedev  was 
published  in  The  Jerusalem  Peer.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  Medvedev  was 
somehow  related  to  Andropov 
himself. 

Asked  what  Israel  should  do  to 
improve  Its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Medvedev  gave  a  surprising 
answer.  Nothing.  Half  measures 
would  not  satisfy  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Soviet  minimum  demands 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  IsraeL 

But,  according  to  Medvedev,  the 
situation  would  change  in  the  fixture 
when  the  Israeli  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Arab  world  became  strengthened 
on  the  basis  of  its  relations  with 

Egypt.  • 

It  was  highly  unusual  that  he 


made  no  mention  of  the  PLO  or  the  would  mean  the  end  of  Palestinian 
Palestinian  problem.  Was  his  inter-  bases  in  Lebanon,  and  the  Palesti- 
view  perhaps  the  first  public  indica-  mans  living  there  would  be  stripped 
tion  of  one  group  within  the  Soviet  of  their  refugee  status, 
leadership  that  wanted  to  get  lidr'of  !  Th£.  vreake niftglbf  the  PLO  WouId  ' 

the  PLp?  Even  then  thcy  did  dot  ..  also  lead  to  Jordan  being  drawn  into 
regard  the  PLO  as  a  viable  political  the  Camp  David  network.  Israel, 
option  in  the  face  of  growing  Israeli  according  to  Bovin,  believes  that 
strength.  the  idea  of  an  independent  Palesti- 

Medvedev  is  an  unofficial  man  state  will  disappear  with  the 
spokesman.  But  Aleksandr  Bovin,  granting  to  Palestinians  of  an 
an  influential  Soviet  political  com-  “ephemeral  autonomy  within  a 
mentalor,  is  an  official  spokesman  state  of  greater  Israel.” 
of  this  group.  Indeed  Prof.  Jerry  Bovin  displayed  a  very  accurate 
Hough  associated  him  recently  in  reading  of  Israeli  thinking.  Indeed, 
an  article  in  The  Washington  Post  if  it  were  read  in  the  context  of  the 
with  Andropov.  interview  with  Medvedev  —  who. 

Several  days  ago,  before  the  by  the  way,  appealed  to  Israel  to 
height  of  the  war  in  Lebanon,  Bwin  strengthen  its  position  —  one  could 
published  an  article  in  the  Soviet  suspect  that  Bovin’s  article,  despite 
newspaper  Izvestia  which  its  anti-Israeli  context,  was  in  fact 
demonstrated  a  very  shrewd  an-  nothing  short  of  recommendations 
tiripalion  of  the  political  develop-  for  Israel  (incidentally  Bovin  visited 
ments  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  some  time  ago  and  he  has 

According  to  Bovin,  Israel  is  probably  played  a  role  in  forming 
seeking  a  separate  agreement  with  the  new  Soviet  approach  to  the 
Lebanon  along  Camp  David  lines.  Middle  East). 

Such  an  agreement,  Bovin  believes  In  any  event,  Bovin  can  be  as- 


□  ewspaper  Izvestia  which 
demonstrated  a  very  shrewd  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Middle  East. 

According  to  Bovin,  Israel  is 
seeking  a  separate  agreement  with 
Lebanon  along  Camp  David  lines. 
Such  an  agreement,  Bovin  believes 


sured  that  the  autonomy  proposed 
for  the  Palestinians  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  theoretical  independence 
of  any  republic  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  ?  ...  % 

ALSO  OF  INTEREST  to  the 
Soviets  is  the  fact  that  the  Israeli 
victory  has  opened  up  a  very  real 
possibility  of  a  peace  agreement 
with  Syria.  Israel  now  has  a  unique 
opportunity,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  any  humiliation  of  Syria. 

A  possible  peace  agreement  with 
Syria  should  not  arouse  any  fears  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  Moscow 
might  be  humiliated  or  harmed  by 
such  a  peace. 

On  the  contrary,  peace  between 
Israel  and  Syria  could  lead  to  the 
normalization  of  relations  between 
Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to-  Medvedev,  the 
process  of  normalization  will 
probably  take  more  than  10  yean. 
But  he,  like  many  others,  could  not 
have  anticipated  such  an  impressive 
Israeli  victory  and  all  the  implica¬ 


tions  that  derive  from  it.  Events  may 
occur  much  more  swiftly  than  had 
previously  been  thought  possible. 

Unfortunately,  force  is  the  only 
factor  that  is  recognized  and 
respected  in  international  affairs.  It 
is  also  a  reasonable  foundation  for 
peace,  despite  the  rosy  aspirations 
of  Israeli  liberals. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always 
respected  force  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  foreign  policy.  With  Israel 
having  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
dominant  force  in  this  area,  possess¬ 
ing  power  much  greater  than  that  of 
other  states  in  the  region,  the 
Soviets  might  be  persuaded  to 
reconsider  their  Middle  East  policy. 
Moscow  also  has  good  reason  for 
re-evaluating  its  policy:  it  is  ex¬ 
periencing  its  own  Moslem 
demographic  explosion. 

Certainfy  Israel  must  do  nothing 
to  harm  its  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Israel  must  itself  be  a  centre 
of  power,  balancing  relations 
between  the  superpowers  in  this 
region. 

The  destiny  of  the  Middle  East 
will  not  now  be  decided  cither  in 
Moscow  or  in  Washington.  The  new 
Israeli  position  must  not  be  used  for 
any  expansion,  only  for  peace. 
Israel  does  not  need  a  Pax 
Americana  or  a  Pax  Sovieiica. 

IT  MIGHT  appear  paradoxical  but 
Israel’s  victory  in  Lebanon  will  have 
a  profound  impact  on  the  Soviet 
Union’s  internal  political  life.  It  has 
completely  discredited  the  Soviet 
ideological  branch  which  created 
the  PLO  monster.  For  it  was  only 
through  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
military  support  that  the  PLO 
achieved  international  standing,  a 
position  it  has  long  used  for 
blackmailing  and  intimidating  the 
international  community. 

Just  six  months  ago,  a  Soviet  news¬ 
paper,  Literaturnaia  Gazeta , 
published  a  full-page  interview  with 
Arafat,  in  which  the  PLO  leader 
boasted  of  his  invincibility,  even  in 
the  face  of  Israel’s  military 
machine.  That,  too,  fostered  a 
dangerous  illusion. 

•  Another  culprit  is  the  Soviet 
military-industrial  complex,  which 
flooded  the  Third  World  with  its 
military  toys.  These  have  now  been 
utterly  discredited  in  Lebanon. 

ALL  THIS  will  no  doubt  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  by  Andropov  and  his 
group  to  discredit  the  Soviet 
military-industrial  complex,  which 
is  the  committed  enemy  of  his  cli¬ 
que.  All  those  who  might  be 
regarded  as  being  responsible  for 
the  Soviet  Air  Force  and  for  Soviet 
military  electronics  will  stand  ac¬ 
cused  of  most  serious  negligence. 

The  political  struggle  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  by  no  means  over, 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Israel’s 
soldiers  not  only  defended  their 
own  country  but  have  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  influence  on  Soviet  political 
life  in  a  way  that  will  be  extremely 
beneficial 

Their  victory  might  well  prove  to 
be  a  decisive  step  in  the  historic 
reconciliation  between  Israel  and 
Russia.’  And  I  suspect  that  the  IDF 
has  sufficiently  valuable  prisoners 
of  war  to  ensure  a  quick  release  of 
all  Soviet  Jews  now  imprisoned  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  writer  is  a  member  cf  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  Research  Centre 
at  the  Hebrew  University. 


U.S.  tribute  to  pilots 


By  RICHARD  C.  GROSS/Washington 


tl.S.  MILITARY  ANALYSTS  say 
Israel's  military  success  in  Lebanon 
was  largely  due  to  advanced  US. 
warplanes,  their  missiles,  bunt-in 
packages  of  electronic  gear  and' 
Superbly  trained  pilots. 

-  U.S.  intelligence  sources  sad 
Israeli  planes  shot  down  60  Syrian 
aircraft  of  all  types,  including 
helicopters,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
cease-fire  on  Friday.  Most  of  the 
downed  planes  were  older  MiG-21  s. 

Israel  said  it  lost  one  plane  early 
in  the  operation,  an  older  genera* 
tion  U.S.-built  A-4  Skyhawk. 

“It’s  just  amazing,”  said  one 
senior  Pentagon  official  a  former 
pilot.  “I  would  have  thought  there 
would  have  been  losses  at  least  from 
'accidents,  but  there  weren’t  any.” 

-  Syrian  pilots  proved  no  match  for 
-their  Israeli  counterparts  in  the 
newest  F-15s  and  F-16s,  although 

-senior  Pentagon  officials  said  the 

■  Soviet-built  MiGs  they  fly  perform 

■  well 

..  “It  was  a  result  of  the  superb 
‘training  that  Israeli  pilots  undergo 
< and  the  American  equipment, 

■  which  is  superior,”  one  official  said. 
“You  can’t  just  look  at  the 
technology.  You  have  to  lode  at  the 
-■pilots. 

'  -  As  for  the  equipment,  the  fighting 
’  gave  Israel  the  first  real  opportunity 
to  bring  all  of  the  components  of  its 
-highly  advanced  air  power  together 
-  on  a  sustained  basis,  including  its 
relatively  new  F-15  and  F-16 
•  fighters.  And  it  provided  the  U.S. 


with  hs  first  real  chance  to  watch  all 
the  high  technology  gear  tested  in 
combat. 

Israel  has  packed  converted 
Boeing-707  jetliners  with  electronic 
counter-measures  designed  to  con¬ 
fuse  radar  signals  from  deadly 
Soviet-built  anti-aircraft  SAM-6 
batteries  fielded  by  the  Syrians  in 
eastern  Lebanon. 

The  counter-measures  apparently 
worked,  because  Israel  knocked  out 
about  two  dozen  batteries  without 
losing  a  plane.  SAM-6s  can 
blow  a  plane  out  of  the  sky  at  up  to 
18,000  metres. 

Just  what  the  Israelis  used  in  their 
attacks  oh  the  SAM  sites  is  not 
known.  But  included  in  their  inven¬ 
tory  are  the  latest  American-made 
television-guided  Maverick  mis¬ 
siles,  Walleye  bombs  and  Shrike 
missiles  that  home  in  on  the  radia¬ 
tion  emitted  by  radar  transmitters. 
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Further,  “Wild  Weasel”  radar- 
janmung  equipment  is  aboard  the  F- 
4  Phantom,  monitored  by  the  “back 
seater”  behind  the  pilot.  A  device  in 
the  cockpit  tells  the  pilot  when  an 
enemy’s  missile  radar  has  locked 
onto  his  plane,  giving  him  time  to 
take  evasive  measures. 

For  dogfights,  Israel  has  four 
Hawkeyes,  the  poor  man's  version 
of  the  AWACS  recently  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  Navy  uses  the 
Hawkeye  for  fleet  defence. 

Israel  has  the  newest  U.S.  ode- 
winder  AIM-9 L  and  the  latest  Spar¬ 
row  AIM-7  air-to-air  missies,  as 
well  as  its  own  Shafrir,  hung  from  the 
win^  of  the  Israeli-made  Kfir  C-2 
fighters. 

The  Sparrow  has  a  range  of 
between  50  km.  and  100  km.,  and 
Israel  ordered  170  of  them  in 
August  1978  for  S24^m. 

(United  Pra  i*cnatte«*l) 
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*  SUNDAY.  JUNE  20 

9.00  a. m. -1.00  pjn.;  Morning  Session 

Chairman 

SIMCHA  D1NTTZ.  Vico- President  Hebrew  University- 
DAN  HOROWITZ,  Director, 

The  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  International  Relations.  Hebrew  University. 
Opening  Statement  • 

GRAHAM  ALLISON,  Dean, 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  Heivertf  University. 

Reflections  on  the  relevance  of  the  central  nuclear  balance. 

RICHARD  K.  BETTS. 

Foreign  Policy  Studies  Program.  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington. 

Choices  In  design  of  forces. 

MARTIN  VAN  CREVELD.  Department  of  History.  Hebrew  University. 
Commend,  control  and  communication 

3.00-6.00  (mil:  Afternoon  Session 

Chairman 

YOSEF  YAHAV.  Dean  of  Sodal  Science  Faculty.  Hebrew  University. 

E.R.  ZUMWALT.  Jr„  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy  (ret). 

Conventional  conflicts  In  the  Middle  Ea*t  in  the  ere  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
superiority  ' 

J.  OWEN  ZURHELLEN,  Jr.. 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  (rati.  College  of  New  Rochelle, 
Critical  comments 
ROBERT  W.  TUCKER. 

Department  of  Political  Science.  Johns  Hopkins  University- 

The  role  of  defence  kt  the  Reagan  Administration's  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  YEHUDA  BEN  MElR. 

Member  of  Knesset  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign.  Affairs. 

MONDAY.  JUNE  21 
9.00  a.m.-1.00  p.m.:  Morning  Session 

Chairman  AVI  SCHIFFRIN,  Director.  The  Truman  Institute,  Hebrew  University. 
AMNON  SELA.  Department  of  International  Relations,  Hebrew  Unhrereity- 
Soviat  attitudes  to  conventional  conflicts 
JOHNATHAN  ALFORD.  Deputy  Director. 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  London 

Falkland  Islands:  the  limited  use  of  limited  power. 

TIMOTHY  M-  SHAW. 

Department  of  Political  Science.  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax. 

Conventional  conflicts  In  Africa 


D.  KATETE  ORWA,  Department  of  Government.  University  of  Nairobi. 
Conventional  conflicts  in  East  Africa  and  the  presence  of  superpowers 

3.00-6.00  pjn.:  Afternoon  Session 

Chairman 

GABRIEL  SHEFFER, 

Thd  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  International  Relatione.  Hebrew  University 
ROBERT  E.  OSGOOD. 

School  of  Advanced  International  Studies.  Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  American  problem  of  supporting  containment  with  conventional 
capabilities 

SAMUEL  F.  WELLS.  Jr.  Director. 

International  Security  Studies  Program.  The  Wilson  Center,  Washington. 
Constraints  In  conventional  wars 

Congressman  CHARLES  WILSON,  United  States  Congress. 

What  is  new  in  conventional  warfare:  lessons  of  the  1980s 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  22 
9.00  a.m.-1.00  pun.:  Morning  Session 
Chairman 

BERNARD  CHER  RICK,  Vice-President,  Hebrew  University 
* 

ALAN  DOWTY. 

Department  of  Government  and  International  Studies.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Indiana 

U.S.  decision-making  in  Middle  East  crises 

SHLOMO  ARONSON.  Department  of  Political  Science,  Hebrew. University 
The  Yom  Klppur  War:  limits  of  covert  nuclear  threats. 

YAIR  EVRON.  Department  of  Political  Science.  Tel  Aviv  University 
Perspectives  on  the  1973  war. 

3.00-8.00  pjn.:  Fine!  Session 

Chairman 

SHLOMO  AVINERI.  Department  of  Political  Science.  Hebrew  University 
Panel  Discussion 

Prospects  of  a  resolution  of  the  Arab  Israeli  conflict 
DAN  HOROWITZ.  Director. 

The  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  International  Relations,  Hebrew  University. 
SIMCHA  DINFTZ.  Vice-President.  Hebrew  University.  * 

SAMUEL  W.  LEWIS,  The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
YITZHAK  RABIN.  Member  of  Knesset 
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IN  1903,  Men  ahem  Mendel  Kaplan 
left.  Lithuania  for  South'  Africa.  He 
had  once  been  a  blacksmith,  so  was 
familiar  with  metals.  His  grandson 
Mendel  Kaplan  today  heads  a  steel 
con^lex  employing  5,000  worker* 
jn  12  plants,  four  in  South  Africa, ' 
four  in  Britain,  one  in  the  U.S.  — 

and  three -in  Israel  * 

The  plants  belong  to  a  company 
called  Cape  Gate  Holdings,  which  is 
owned  by  two  families,  the  Kaplans 
and  the  Kushlicks.  Michael  Haim 
Kushlick  immigrated  to  South 
Africa  in  1898,  also  from  Lithuania, 
In  the  late  ’20slke  Kaplan  (son  of 
Men  ahem  Mendel)  and  Solly 
Kushlick  -  (son  of  Michael  Haim) 
formed  the  Cape  Gate  Works  m 
Parow,  near  Cape  Town. 

The  two  families,  who  have 
remained  faithful  partners  for  aver 
half  a  century,  have  set  out  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  Israeli  assets.  The 
three  .local  companies  arc  to 
become  subsidiaries  of  a  single  firm, 
which  wflj  henceforth  be  the  sole 
repository  of  all  CGH*s  placements 
in  Israel.  That  firm  is  a  50-50 
partnership  with  one  of  the 
.country’s  most  reputed  develop¬ 
ment  companies,  the  Discount 
Bank  Investment  Corporation 
(DIBQ.  The  joint  company  is  cal¬ 
led  Discount  Bank  Investments 
International  or  Dn  for  short. 

CGH  acquired  a  half-share  in  the 
Yehuda  Welded  Mesh  Company, 
which  makes  bunding  iron  for  the 
construction  business,  one  of  the 
■South  African  firm’s  specialities. 
The  other  half  of  the  shares  was 
■,  held  by  another  metal  enterprise, 
'  Mesilat  Sigma,  itself  owned  half  by 
;  l&amar  (a  subsidiary  erf  DIBC)  and 
:  half  by  the  Reisner  family. 

Dn  bought  out  the  Reisner  fami- 

-  ly,  and  bought  out  CGITs  part  of 
*  Yehuda,  the  latter  through  an  ex- 

change  of  shares.  Sigma  and 

-  Yehuda  are  now  both  wholly  owned 
1  by  the  Discount  Bank  group  and 
;  CGH. 

This  partnership  represents  a 
1  turning  point.  The  Kaplan  and 
:  Kushlick  families  are  becoming  big 
.  business  in  Israel. 
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Two  steelmaking  families  span  S.  Africa  and  Israel 
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WHAT  BROUGHT  them  here? 

Sitting  in  his  luxurious  Yemin 
Moshe  pied-a-terre  in  Jerusalem, 
Mendel  Kaplan  tells  the  story.  In  so 
doing  he  unveils  a  whole  new 
philosophy  of  Zionism,  which 
merits  widespread  attention. 

The  starting-point  in  his  rumina¬ 
tions  is  his  belief  that  the  Diaspora 
is  here  to  stay.  It  was  supposed  to 
become  redundant  when  die  Jewish 
state  was  founded.  The  newly 
created  Isracl-Diaspora  Institute 
embodies  the  recognition  that  that 
is  not  happening.  (Kaplan  is  a 
member  of  the  six-man  inter¬ 
national  committee  chosen  to  give 
the  institute  its  legal  framework.) 

This  dash  between  Zionist  theory 
and  the  reality  on  the  ground  s 
stultifying.  “The  failure  of  the 
original  vision  has  not  led  to  any  re¬ 
analysis  of  the  problem.  We  me  left 
with  a  sense  of  anti-climax.  The 
Israelis  feel  let  down,  the  Diaspora 
community  feel  like  second-class 
Jews." 

As  we  sip  coffee,  he  probes  his 
way  out  of  this  deadlock.  The  first 
thing  to  discard  is  the  black-and- 
white,  either-or  theory  of  Jewish 
identity.  According  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  view,  a  man  is  either  an 
Israeli  or  an  exile. 

The  task  of  a  good  Zionist  abroad 
is  to  pack  his  bags,  sell  his  home, 
sever  his  relations  with  the  land  of 
his  birth.  Otherwise  he  is  not  a 
Zionist.  Aliya  is  a  one-time  act,  in¬ 
volving  a  total  repudiation  of  the 
past.  The  immigrant  takes  on  a  new 
personality  —  a  new  passport,  a  new 
language,  often  a  new  name. 

This  could  happen  if  the  Zionist's 
only  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  his  Jewishness.  Then  he  would 
have  to  move.  Mendel  Kaplan 
believes  strongly  that  a  man  cannot 
be  fulfilled  as  a  Jew  except  in  Israel. 

But  a  man  is  not  only  a  Jew;  he  is 
other  things  as  well.  As  evidence  of 
that  he  points  to  the  yored,  the 
Israeli  who  leaves  his  country  and 
returns  to  the  Diaspora.  Kaplan’s 


A  new  approach  to  aJiya  and  Zionist  fulfilment  is  sketched  by 
MENDEL  KAPLAN.  The  scion  of  a  clan  of  well-established 
South  African  industrialists,  he  has  established  three  of  his 
family’s  12  plants  in  Israel  in  cooperation  with  local  financial  in¬ 
terests.  He  describes  his  concept  of  partial,  gradual  aliya  to 
DAVID  KRIVINE. 


explanation:  the.  yored  may  be  fulfil¬ 
led  as  a  Jew  in  Israel  but  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  not  fulfilled  as  a  business¬ 
man,  or  as  a  wage-earner,  or  as  a 
scientist  (denied  perhaps  a  vacancy 
in  his  speciality),  or  whatever. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  theory 
should  therefore  be  modified.  Afiya 
does  not  have  to  be  something  done 
in  one  fell  swoop,  a  sudden 
transplantation;  it  can  be  a  gradual 
process.  Dwellers  in  the  Diaspora 
should  preserve  their  Jewish 
heritage  by  building,  up  their  links 
with  Israel. 

“How  should  they  start?"  he  asks. 
“I  say  by  Jewish  education.  Our 
children  should  learn  Hebrew.  It  is 


Mendel  Kaplan 


***  endowed  (among  other  things), 
the  Old  Yishuy  CoJrt  Museumin 

Z  hSi»^-L  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  Jerusalem 
contact  with  Israel  °r  hclp  feraeL  d  archeological  dig  in  the 

"The  aliya  process  intensifies  1U 

with  entry  into  Israeli  life,"  Kaplan  Gty  ?f  and  com; 

-  l=r- - pany  is  half-owner  of  Discount 

goes  on.  “There  are  many  ways  of  T„  _ 


goes  on.  There  are  many  ways  or 
achieving  this.  One  school  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  programme  a  four- 
month  spell  which  the  class  spends 
at  Kiryat  Moriah  in  Jerusalem." 

A  more  decisive  step  still  is  ac¬ 
tually  to  strike  roots  in  Israel  —  pas¬ 
sively  by  purchasing  a  home  here, 
or  actively  by  investing  money  in  a 
business  enterprise.  All  that  does 
not  yet  constitute  aliya  in  the  classic 
sense  of  the  term. 

But  there  is  a  difference,  it  must 
be  conceded,  between  an  as- 
Bunflationisi  Jew  who  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  Israel  at  all,  and  a  man 
like  Mendel  Kaplan  who  is  a  leader 
in  pro-Israel  activities  like  the  UJA, 


Bank  Investments  International 
That  can  be  described  at  least  as 
partial  aliya.  The  links  with  Israel 
are  tangible,  creative  —  and 
durable. 

HOW  WAS  the  link-up  made  with 
Discount  Bank  Investments?  It 
derived  from  a  chance  acquain¬ 
tanceship  at  an  American  university 
between  an  Israeli  called  Gideon 
Erhard  and  Mendel’s  brother 
Robert.  When  the  Israeli  later 
became  an  executive  in. DIBC,  he 
contacted  his  old  fellow-student, 
with  the  results  we  now  see.  Erhard 
is*  today  both  a  director  of  DIBC 


who  possesses  &  house  in  Israel,  who  and  the  managing  director  of  DH. 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Mail  am.  ExMMtfero:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Judaic*.  An  and  Archeology:  A 
Glimpse  into  the  Past,  Tenbach  CoUcctkm, 
objects  from  the  indent  Near  East;  ReaKty/D- 

lorion,  children's  exhibition  dealing  with 
visual  flhutou  in  culture  and  art;  Metaphors 
and  Allegories,  Superstudio  Firenze;  Ait  for 
Humour's  Sake,  humour  in  contemporary  art; 
Old  Cods  and  Young  Heroes,  collection  of 
Maya  ceramics;  Toys  and  Gamas  of  the  An¬ 
cient  World  (Rockefeller);  Colour  (F»ky 
Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller);  Spcdal  Exhibit: 
Adornment  of  a  Jewish  Bride  (tradition  of 
Herat,  Afghanistan);  Special  Exhibit:  Gifts  to 
Eliahu  Doblda  Ancient  Glass  Pavilion; 
Special  Exhibit:  Throne  Ltp  Cast  in  Bronze, 
from  Samaria  6tb-4th  cm.  BCE;  Special  Ex¬ 
hibit  New  Shekel  Coin  and  Ancient  Jewish 
Prototype;  Statements  in  Colour.  Cotttcn- 
ponry  Photography;  Jewish  Treasures  from 
Ptm,  Collection  of  Chiny  Muaeun  and  Con- 
ristoirc.  On  the  surface,  approaches  to  putt 
and  canvas  in  contemporary  art;  Special  Ex¬ 
hibit:  Islamic  Armour  (Rockeftfla):  Special 
Exhibit  In  Memory  of  Bironem  ABx  dc 
Rothschild,  selection  cf  jewelry.  Opening  Ex¬ 
hibit:  Kiewe,  new  paintings  (from 
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Viddim  Hoars:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  li: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3  J&  "The  Shsggy 
D.A..”  film-  3 JO:  Speaal  guided  tour. 
Archeology  Galleries. 

dona  *  Hourly  wars  ^ 

KIryai  Hadaaah.  Nonunal  charge. VJJJJ 
tcarsat  HatUaab  Mt ■  SwjJJ ^formation, 
reservations  02-416333, 

*  9  sodl  1 

ministration  Bunding.  Gw*  R«  Campos- 
Buses  9  and  28  •  ••  u— 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  *-*■  JgJJJJJ 
Bronfman  Reception  Cans*.  * “£52 
B  midin*.  Buses  9  and  28  to  bat  stop.  Fuxtber 
ifaalh;  TcL  02-882819-  _ 

Emwiah— World  Rd.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 


Mdman.  Visit  our  projects:  CsD  02-662468, 
630620;  08-788942,  708440. 

American  Mizndd  Wamcu.  Free  Morning 
tours  —  8  Alkakai  Street.  Jerusalem.  TeL 
699222. 

WALKING  TOURS  (3-3H  hours)  in  Hngfah. 
~ Jerusalem  Through  the  Ages".  Sunday  to 

WedMSday.  9  JO  ajm^  abo  Sunday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  2  pjn.  Leaves  Own  Jaffa  Gate  (Citadd 
courtyard).  Tickets  on  the  spoL 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Pim  a  Tta*  -1th  Yew  Own  Ehuds!  Fbr  detaib 
and/or  tour  reservations,  call  Jewish  National 
Fund,  02-635261,  ext.  13 

TdAriv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  AtIt  Msucum.  ExUbUmw:  JuWke  Exbflti- 
tiot»  (1932-1982).  The  Twenties  in  Israeli  Arc 
Masters  of  Modern  Art;  Gty  of  Ait,  the  Berlin 
Secession  at  the  Tnrn  of  the  Century; 

Dizengoff  House,  the  cariy  year*  df  Td  Aviv 

Museum. 

YWtiag  Hon:  SaL  10-2;  7-10.  Saw-TlM. 10- 
KL  Fn.  dosed  _  _  * ,  , 

Hdcn  Rubtadsia  Ps itOw  Sun/nmr.  9-1;  > 
8.  SaL  10-2.  F(L  dosed.  • 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

American  Mhradd  Weacn.  Free  Mprnmg 
Tout!  —  Td  Aviv,  TeL  220187.  243106. 

WIZO:  To  visit  our  project!  call  Td  Avnr, 
232939:  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN — NA’AMAT.  Marmng 
lOttflU  Call  for  reservations:  Td  Am,  256096. 

WbaT»  Oula  Haifa,  4U1P4  64M4B. 

TTb^WcS^MB  Institute.  Open  to  pwbEc  from 
8.00  ajn.  to  3  JO  p.m.  VMton  anted  to  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  institutes 
research  activities,  shown  ngulatiy  at  11X0 
.  ^Taud  2.15  p.ml  Fridw.il to  ojl  «0y. 
Tim  af  fat WriniwM .Hauar  away  half  bow 
from  10.00 to  3J0pmu. Sunday  loThpnday. 
Sbmioal  fee  for  adnusslou  to  Wenmtnn 

NoSk  on  Satonlays  and  boOdky*. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jmalem:  Geula.  14  MaDtd  IiracL  2888 SC. 
Balsam,  Salah  Eddia,  272315.  Shu’afat, 
Shu*afat  Road,  SI0IO8.  Dar  Eldawa,  Herod's 
Gate,  282058. 

Td  Aviv:  More,  I  Uriel.  440552.  Yam,  67 
Yehuda  Halevi,  612474. 

Netaaya:  TrufTa,  2  Hcnd  28656. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sins,  666156. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem;  B flair  Hotim  (pediatries),  Hadas- 
sab  E.K.  (ioternaL  surgciy,  orthopedics, 
EXT.),  Miigav  Ladsch  (obstetrics).  Shave 
Zeddc  (ophthalmology). 

Td  A*in  Rokah  (pedlaries),  IcfaOov  (uteniaL 
surgery). 

Netuya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Mbgav  Ladsch;  Open  Ene  4-6  pjn.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility  ami  family  planning  problems.  Td.  Qt 
633356. 


FIRST  AID 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  8  pjn.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  borne  calls 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  numbers:  J create m,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa  — 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan,  Bnd  Brak, 
Givatayim,  Kiryat  Ono)  —  781111. 


Asbdod2222  Nazareth  54333 

Ashkelon  23333  Netaaya 23333 

Bat  Yam  885555  Fetah  Tflcva912333 

Bcershcba  78333  Rehovot  054-5 1333 

Slat  2333  Ruhon  LrZioa  942333 

Hadera  22333  Safed  30333 

Holon  803133  »  TibGrin201H 

Naharfya  923333 

’“Bmi"  -  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  TcL: 
Jerusalem  669911,  Tel  Aviv  253311,  Haifa  538- 
888.  Beersheba  32111,  Neargra  35316. 

Kwc  Crab  Centre  124  butn>),  fpr  bdpjad  flJ- 
234819.  Tel  Aviv,  04-88791  Haifa.  02^10110, 
Jerusalem. 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Caff  03-972484  . 

'  (maltMlne} 
ARRIVALS  ONLY ' 
(TAPED  MESSAGE)  ■ 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


POLICE 


Dial  100  In  most  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryat  Stamens  40444; 


DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 


The  partnership  in  DU  works 
because  there  is  mutual  trust.  "We 
have  excellent  business  relations,'’ 
says  Kaplan,  "formerly  with  Nathan 
Reisner  (when  he  was  half-owner  of 
Yehuda),  now  with  David  Pelossof 
(who  heads  Isramar)  and  others. 
We  sometimes  finish  board 
meetings  in  20  minutes,  including  all 
the  decision- taking." 

What  about  the  industrial  side,' 


Jerusalem  Food  Industrievhas  run 
into  a  snag.  It  planned  to  do  some 
exporting  to  South  Africa,  but  was 
foiled  at  the  last  minute  by  the  sud¬ 
den  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  its 
products.  The  Pretoria  regime,  peo¬ 
ple  say,  is  prone  to  do  things  tike 
that. 

ON  THE  OTHER  hand.  Pretoria 
authorizes  investments  in  Israel  (up 
.to  a  certain  limit),  despite  its  tongh 
foreign  currency  controls.  Erhard 
elaborates:  "The  capital  transfer  is 
allowed  only  if  the  money  is  put  into 
development,  it  cannot  be  used  to 
buy  existing  stock,”  •  . 

That  suits  Israel’s  book  well. 
Israel  likewise  makes  its  own  cou- 


There  are  other  plans.  The 
Kaplans  are  building,  together  with 
other  South  Africans,  an  industrial 
park  in  Holon.  (That  wUl  probably 
■not  be  transferred  to  DEI.)  Another 
project  underway  is  to'manufacture 
a  special  BraM  of-  nails  and  in¬ 
dustrial  fasteners.  DH  is  always  an 
the  search  for  new  ideas.  “There  are 
plenty  submitted  to  us,"  says 
Erhard,  “but  few  are  feasible  —  so 
few  that  investment  companies  out¬ 
bid  each  other  for  the  goad  ones.  1 
have  heard  cases  where  sponsors 
picked  up  projects  that  we  had  re¬ 
jected-  as 'uneconomic*  that’s  how 
absurd  things  can  get" 

Are  there  any  project  submissions 
from  abroad? 

"Only  from  yordim  wanting  to 
come  back/  A  group  of  three 
Israelis  in  South  Africa  were  ready 
to  set  up  a  plant  here  in  a  novel ' 
branch  of  metallurgy.  The  proposal 
turned  out  to  be  too  specialized. 
But  every  idea  is  given  careful  con- 


meetings  in  20  minutes,  including  all  ^gjons  to  the  foreign  investor,  oranen  or  metallurgy.  Tne  proposal 
the  decision-taking.”  They  arc  allowed  by  stock  exchange  turned  out  to  be  too  specialized. 

What  about  the  industrial  side,  -regulations  to  be  included  among  Bui  every  idea  is  given  careful  con- 
how  efficient  is  the  Sigma-Yehuda  ^  “institutional"  investors,  that  is,  ’ '  sideraiion.  If  it-  sounds  good,-  a 
building-steel  complex?  Kaplan  t0  reserved  for  them  a  certain  feasibility  study  is  made.” 
does  not  hesitate:  “It’s  the  best  of  portion  of  new  share  issues,  DH  is  diversifying.  Monolith  is  a 
the  three."  The  other  two  are  in  however  heavy  the  demand.  The  trading  company  which  deals  main- 

Vanderbijl  Park,  Transvaal,  and  in  privilege  is  granted  because  the  ly  with  metals.  Its  purpose  is  to  snp- 

Houston,  Texas.  placement  is  in  foreign  currency.  ply  current  income,  seeing  that  in- 

Success  comes  p&tly  because  be  This  opportunity  has  been  ex-  dustrial  investments  are  usually  for 
takes  nothing  for  granted.  “It’s  silly  pi0ited.  Says  Erhard:  “Kill  Non-  the  longer  term.  Another  undertak- 

to  lay  down  conditions  and  expect  Ferrous  Metals  (in  which  DIBC  has  [ng,  Mercator,  will  sponsor  turnkey 

that  Israel  be  organized  differently.  a  controlling  interest)  floated  jobs  by  Israeli  firms  in  Third  World 

Those  who  say  ‘I  would  come  here  jL.7m.  of  equity  stock.  We  received  countries  (it  operates  through  aa  in- 


building-steel  complex?  Kaplan 
does  not  hesitate:  “It’s  the  best  of 
the  three."  The  other  two  are  in 
Vanderbijl  Park,  Transvaal,  and  in 
Houstoo,  Texas. 

Success  comes  pAtly  because  he 
takes  nothing  for  granted.  “If  s  silly 
to  lay  down  conditions  and  expect 
that  Israel  be  organized  differently. 
Those  who  say  T  would  come  here 
if  only1  are  talking  out  of  the  back  of 
their  heads." 

He  deals  with  Israel  on  Israel's 
own  terms,  just  as  he  does  with 
other  countries.  Following  from 
that,  he  handles  his  business  here  in 
an  uncompromisingly  businesslike 
manner,  not  in  a  sentimental,  db- 
good  Zionist  spirit 

“We  are  a  kind  of  merchant  bank 
for  industry.  We  want  to  give  South 
Africans  a  chance  to  participate  in ' 
Israel's’  economic  growth."  Are 
they  allowed  to  buy  into  DD?  “No, 
we  want  to  create  a  direct  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  manufacturing  process. 
We'll  go  in  with  them  —  if  they  sup¬ 
ply  know-how,  share  in  manage¬ 
ment,  take  on  responsibilities:’' 

An  example  is  a  company  in  the 
food  industry:  .  Naknik 
Yemshalayim  (Jerusalem  Sausage), 
belonging  to  the  Neiger  family,  was 
wedded  to  a  South  African  meat 
firm  belonging  to  a  family  called 
Wacheoheimer. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the 
new  partnership,  named  Ta'anak 


permission  to  earmark  $200,000  for  ■  termediary  in  France).  It  will  also  - 
foreign  investors.  We  wanted  more,  ingeniously  —  promote  export  to 
but  that’s  ati  we  were  awarded,  .and  territories  with  which  Israel  has  no 
it  was  taken  up  by  three  groups  in  diplomatic  ,  relations. 

South  Africa.  We  intend  to  repeat  „ 

that  exercise."  £  called  From  Sfcetf  to 

Response  among  South  Africans  SteelmaJdng,  privately  published, 
is  good,  precisely  because  there  tells  the  story  of  three  families,  the 
have  been  bad  experiences  in  the  Kaplans,  the  Kushlicks  and  the 
past.  In  the  first  fine  flush  of  Blochs.  It  was  produced  on  the  SOft 
enthusiasm  many  had  invested  anniversary  of  Cape  Gate  Holding, 
carelessly  and  lost  money.  "Some  of  It  »  the  land  of  book  that  every 
the  old  ventures  were  crazy,"  close-knit  famfly  would  love  to  print 
Erhard  recalls.  “Experienced  about  itself,  based  on  old  photos 
businessmen  seemed  suddenly  to  and  old  recollections — but  brought 
throw  caution  to  the  winds.  «P  to  date,  like  haggadot  in  some 

“They  need  a  local  partner  who  kibbutzim  which  prolong  the  story 
knows  the  scene.  Discount  Bank  of  the  Exodus  to  include  the  fbim- 
Intemational  offers  them  a  feeling  dation  and  growth  of  the  kibbutz, 
of  security.  Any  business  backed  This  tale  starts  in  Rezhista  and 
jointly  by  DIBC  and  the  Kaplan  Shadove  and  ends  in  Cape  Town 
group  must  be  good,  they  say  —  and  and  Johannesburg.  There  may  one 
they  make  their  money  available  day  be  room  fbr  another  volume, 
willingly,  almost  blindly.  describing  the  families’  latest  sortie 


“It  puts  a  tremendous  respon-  from  their  prosperous  South 
sibility  On  us.  We  have  to  think  very  African  homeland,  to  still  newer 
..carefully  before  committing  ventures  in  Bnei  Brak,  Ashdod, 


ourselves  to  any  project.’ 


Atarot  —  and  Jerusalem. 


Stock  rally  and  the  new  tax  levy 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN  yesterday,  as.  acrosuhe-board  de- 
Post  Finance  Reporter  mand  pushed  up  prices  in  all  groups 

’  -  _  .  .  .  .of  trading.  Volumes  were  large,  but  pwretrt  levy  on  all  secunties  sales. 

TEL  AVTV. —  Before  the  stock  ex-  stni  iSt00m.  behind  the  Although  no  details  were  v- 

change  opened  yesterday  -mormog  *  IS725m.  which  was  established  a  Bounce^  it  is  understood  tlut  banks 
securities  analyst  Amnon  PortugaJy  wodc-aan  Sundav  when  284  share*  hud Vbrokers  will  collect  the  tax  on 
told  The  Jerusalem  /to  that  in  his  M  byTc  ^'nt  or"  behalf  the  Tccssury.  ' 


market  had  closed,  the  Treasury  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  imposing'a  two 
per  cent  levy  on  all  securities  sales. 


told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  in  his 
opinion  conditions  were  ripe  for  a 
major  share  rally.  “The  market  will 
go  up  sharply,  and  even  if  a  tax  on 
profits  or  transactions  is  about  to  be 
levied,  this  will  not  be  enough  to 
halt  the  upward  movement,"  he 
said. 

The  market  did  go  up  sharply 


wake  of  the  beginning  of  the  Peace 
for  Galilee  operation. 

In  the  course  of  yesterday’s  ses¬ 
sion  145  securities  registered  gains 
of  five  per  cent  or  more.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  they  surged  ahead  by 
margins  of  10  per  cent 
Less  than  two  hours  after  the 


The  stock  exchange  in  an  un¬ 
related  move  has  decided  to  stop 
trading  for.  two  sessions,  today  aid 
tomorrow.  The  decision  has  been 
taken  in  the  wake  of  requests  by 
many  soldiers  that  they  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  arrangements 
regarding  their  holdings. 


TeEahot  balance  sheet  up  16.2  per  cent 


TEL  AVIV.  —  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Bank  Tefahot  recently  ap¬ 
proved  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1982,  which 
shows  a  total  IS16,000m^  a  nominal 
increase  of  137  per  cent  and  a  real 
growth  of  16.2  per  centl  The  net 
profit  was  IS179.2m.,  a  nominal  in¬ 
crease  erf  98  per  cent. 


The  board  recommended  a  cash 
dividend  of  50  per  cent  (already 
paid)  and  a  75-  per  cent  distribution 
of  bonus  shares. 

During  the  year,  the  bank  made 
loans  of  IS3,500m.;  the  total  of  all 
loans  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  is 
IS 10, 580m.  —  which  compares  with 
a  figure  of  IS4^200m.  a  year  ago  — 


an  increase  of  150.7  per  cent  (real 
growth  of  23.1  per  cent). 

The  bank  now  has  21  branches 
throughout  the  country,  most,  of 
which  are  “on  line"  to  its  central 
computer. 

The  bank’s  assets,  including  funds 
and  surpluses,  amount  to  B557,0Hta 


mi  TWO-IN  -ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1  White  ones  may  come 
to  our  shores,  possibly 
(6) 

7  Fieldsman  in  a  film  (5, 
3) 

8  I  go  to  the  bar  for  port 

(4) 

10  Youthful  Dickensian 
figure  in  a  new  role  (6) 

11  Unit  of  current 
significance^ 

14  Was  he  wasted?  (3) 

16  Possibly  Emil's  right  to 
become  an  athlete(5) 

17  They  have  a  colourful 
effect  on  many  an 
agreement  (4) 

19  Money  for  puree?  (5) 

21  Drinker  of  port, 
possibly,  out  East  (5) 

22  Not  tike  the  inner 
route  (5) 

23  Strike  one  as  hsing: 
violent  (4) 

26  Lettuce  centre(5) 

28  Can’t  the  old  man  add 
right?  (3) 

29  Network  man  (6) 

30-  Bird  forming  a  cordon 

(6) 

31  Adam's  insects  (40) 

32  Repulsive  thing  for  a 
golfer  to  do?  (5,  3) 

33  Hs  enters  another  way 
(6) 

DOWN 

1  He  has  a  hard  exterior 

(6) 

2  Toils  and  saves  about 
a  pound  (6) 

3  Agitation  in  jug  (4) 

4  A  striking  musician  (7) 

5  Drive  one  politician  to 
get.  some  help  (5) 

6  Subservient  to  a  bit  of 
a  bounder  (5) 

8  It  shows  a  fishy  in¬ 
terest  in  food  (4) 

9  Like  a  letter  read 
aloud?  (3) 

12  It’s  served  in  pieces  (3) 

13  Wild  leers  at  dances 

(5)  . 

15  Smashing  actor?  (5)  j 


Use  the  sun  dbgrun  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  frazzle. 


18  He  has  a  good  part  as 
a  rustic  (5)  - 

19  Tommy’s  nonsense? 

»  (3) 

20  By  starting  to  report 
back  (3) 

(21  Taught  an  un- 

?  disciplined  rude  tot  (7) 

22  Royal  ball  (3) 

23  Chinese  part  of  Swit¬ 
zerland?  (6) 


24  Chances  of  having  a 
flutter  (4) 

25  The  recluse  hit  out  (6) 

26  A  letter  or  two,  or  a 
whole  lot  (5)  * 

27  Let  jn  or  out,  perhaps 
(5) 

28  River  of  Donegal?  (3) 
30  Where  to  feed  one's 

'  face?  (4) 


Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Solution  . 

ACROSS.  —  L  Salad  (days).  6,  Roach.  9,  Right-Ed.  10, 
Litre.  11,  Vl-tns.  12»'<MV-a.  13,  Showman.  15,  SOS.  17,  It  is. 

18,  Airmen.  19,  l\fidge.-20.  OBE-Ron.  22,  Stop.  26,  No-D.  25, 
Anglers.  26,  light  27,  Treat  28,  Urer(pool).29,  No-mad-ic.  30| 
Sw-Ear.  31,  BeU-a. 

DOWN.  —  2,  A -right.  3,  Arrows.  4,  Die.  5, Chain.  6, 8-ewr* 
7, 0-dm.  8,  Crusoe.  12,  Ga-M-lo.  13,  S-MO-n.  14,  Oiled.  16, 
, Suite.  17,  Safps.  18,  Age-PCT.  19,  Monitor.  21,  Borrow.  22.  Sto¬ 
ke.  23,  OrwelL  25.  A-head,  26,  Lana.  28.  lib. 
Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS. —  1,  Trunk.  6,  Skimp.  9,  Aileron.  10,  Davit  II, 
(Ready.  12,  Write.  13, -Altered.  IS,  Ale.  17,  Eyed.  18,  Snared. 

19,  Aping.  20,  Obsess.  22.  Omit.  24,  Pie.  25,  Spinach.  26, 
.Meets.  27,  Stafn.  28,  Vouch.  29,  Siand-in;  30,  Cross.  31.  Aspen. 

DOWN.  —  2,  Ratify.  3,  Nailed.  4.  Kk.  S,  Weird.  6,  Sorting. 
,7,  Knee.  8.  Muddle.  12,-  Weeps.  13,  Aesop.  L4,  Terse.  15, 
‘Aroma.  16,  Edith.  18,  Snaps.  19,.  Assents.  21,  Bitter,  22, 
i  Onions.  23,  icicle.  25,  Stone.  26,  Miss.  28,  Via. 


EASY  PUZZLE, 
ACROSS 
1  Pair  (6) 

7  Fails  to  attend  to- (8) 

8  Pleased  (4) 

10  Jumps  over  (6) 

!1  Evening  meal  (6) 

14  Shelter  (3) 

16  Requires  (5) 

17  Sediment  (4) 

19  Match  (5) 

21  Tiny  youngsters  (5) 

22  Celestial  body  (5) 

•23  Tardy  {4)  - 

26  Ground  wheat-0} 

28  Lubricate  (3) 

29  Be  remorseful  (6) 

30  Breathed  hard  (6) ' 

31  Therefore  (4) . ' 

32  -  Alien  (8) 

33  Flourish  (6) 

DOWN  . 
l  Hungers  for  (6) 

2  Young  hen  (6) 

3  Finishes  . .  •. 
Displays 
ostentatiously  _ 

5  Range  (5)  'V' 

6  Employers  (5)''  •  , 

8  Bird  (4)  • 

9  Consumed  (3)  • 

12  Edible  seed  (3);  ; 

13  Decree  (5)  *. ' 

15  Put  off  (5) 

18  Hearth  45)  '  .  -  ' 

19  Vigour  (3) 

20  Harden  (3) 

21  Forenoon  (7)  . 

22  Actor’s  signal  (3)  : 

23  Tarry  (6)  -/ X 

24  Singing-  voice  (4), 

25  Put  up  with  (S) 

26  Hoar  (5)  : .  ■ 

27  Musical  drama  (5) 

28  Paddle  (3)  :yi4v 

30  Saucy  (4)  .r-  ..  . 


todays 


Monday,  June  14,  1982  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Nine  _ 


appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  HAJE9r  .Minimum  of  IS1B2.00  for  8  wonts:  sad)  additional 
■  word  IS  19.00  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS.1 96.80  for  8  words: 

.  each  additional  word  IS24.60.  All-rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem: 
Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m,  previous-day.  Friday — 5  p  m.  on  Wednesday;  Tei  Aviv  and 
Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
(see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  an  recognized  advertising  agencies. . 
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DWELLINGS  INSURANCE 


^ .  JERlSALtM  _ 

WERE  LOOKING  far  touriifs  or  reskkata 
interested  in  renting  a  3-room  apt,  famished 
or  untarnished,  for  4  months  from  July.  New 
Givat  MordechaL  CaO  02-661539,  evenings. 

GIVAT  SHAUL  B,  resale,  4  rooms,  view, 
private  heating.  S66.000  (including  VAT).  Easy 
terms.  TeL  02-818128,  evenings. 

TEL  AVIV 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals — con¬ 
tact  specialist*;  Inters  liras  1,  TeL  CO-294241. 

■  meziiya 

EXCLUSIVE  VILLAS  for  sale  and  rest  in  the 
best  parts  of-HerzBya  FStnah.  “Moran”,  TeL 
053-72759. 


NnETANVA_  ^ 

MOBIL  GREENBERG  RENTALS, 
furnish cdAj  nfumahed.  loag/short  term.  2  Us- 
sishkin.  TeL  053-32558. 

DAVID  GAFFAN,  takatfixotnls,  and  homey 
apartments,  .from  SI50  per  week  TeL  053- 
39372,  053-52116. 

ANGLO-SAXON  NETANYaT  offers  large 
selection  apartmeaU/ villas,  sale/rental, 
sbonAong  terms.  TeL  053-2830.  after  hours 
052-78811. 


BEFORE  RENEWING  car  or  household  In¬ 
surance,  phone  Goshen,  free  quote  in  English. 
TeL  03-717611. 


PETS 


LOVELY  KITTENS,  hoofebrokea,  free  to 
good  home.  Tei.  Q242I185.  02528181,  ext. 
247,  Ehsabcth. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


FREIGHT/STORAGE 


W.T.F.  WORLDWIDE  doox/door  shipments, 
personal  effects,  all  area.  Packing,  man  ranee 
and  fiorage.  Consolidated  containers  with 
special  discounts.  TeL  02282764. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  Expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  years'  experience.  Professional 
packing  A  shipping  world  wide.  Special  rales 
10  U.SA*.  Sooth  Africa,  UJC.  Operating  ill 
over  Israel.  Best  ‘insurance  rates  cm  the 
market.  Tei.  Haifa  04-523227  (3  Uses),  Tel 
Aviv  02296125,  02299582  (eveninga  02 
483032). 


TYPISTS/TELEX  OPERATORS,  top  paying, 
temporary  jobs  arc  waiting  for  vcu. 
Translator’s  Pool.  TeL  02221214-5-6, 100  Ben 
Yehuda  SL,  Tei  Aviv.  TeL  04-663966.  5 
Shmaryahn  Levin  SL.  Haifa.  TeL  02-225154/5, 
6  Yanai  SL,  Jerusalem. 

WANTED  English  speaking,  young  waitresses 
and  kitchen  staff  for  Anglo/AmericaD 
bat/resuurant  m  Tel  Aviv.  TeL  03451629 
after  8  sum. 


%  W7fr*S  STRICTLY’  ! 

KOSHER  g 
/jf  AMERICAN  8 
MEAT  SERVICE^ 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv 
Jerusalem  —  Beershebs  areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

This  week's  special: 

KNISHES 

Regular  Price:  IS  99.50 
SALK  PRICE:  XS  79.50 
with  yottr  10  kg.  rainirnmn  { 

order  of  beef. 

Prices  in  dude  VAT. 

Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
Rehovot  I 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Sihrerstein  . 

Phone  or  write: 

7  Rehov  Hagra,  REHOVOT.  { 

TeL  054-78345 

JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-862844  I 

PETAH  TEKVA:  TeL  03-921139 
BEERSHEBA:  Td. 1 057-71538, 

057-37072  1 


Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 
Technological  Education  Framework 


it;n  .■KrtjjJO-.iiaiaiiuu  r.  j-  „  w.  ......  ^.-rp; 

We  are  offering  the  assistance; 
of  vocational  school  students 
to  industrial  enterprises 
in  need  of  skilled  manpower. 

Enterprise  administrations  may  apply  directly  to  vocational 
school  administrations  in  their  areas,  or  to  the  Technological 
Education  Framework  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture, 
at  the  following  addresses: 


JERUSALEM 
BEERSHEBA 
TEL  AVIV 
HAIFA 


—  Tel.  02-238256 

—  Tel.  057-32220 

—  Tel.  03-831 121 

—  TeL  04-988804 


VOLUNTEERS  WANTED 

English  Speaking  Volunteers  Aged  18-24 

Work  From  July  1-July  30  in  Hebrew/English  Summer  Camp. 

Housing  and  pocket  money  provided  by  the 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMME 
PROJECT  RENEWAL  ASHXEL0N 

Call  for  interview:  051-24101  or.051-22241,  ext.  278. 


UniTCD  miZRAHI  BAHK 


CURRENCY  BASKET 

"DOLLAR  PAZ",  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ",  1  UNIT 
S-DJL 


FOB  13.6-82 1 

PURCHASE  SALE 

73.6607  78.7848 

92.8187  98-1488 

20844  *54855 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

U.S.A. 

DOLLAR 

1 

1 1  GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING 

1 

IlGERMANY 

MARK 

1 

|| FRANCE  - 

FRANC  ■ 

1 

II  HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

11  SWITZERLAND  FRANC 

1 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

CANADA 

dollar 

1 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

II  SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

|  BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

|  AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

I  ITALY 

lire  iooo 

Ijapan 

YEN  1000 

|  FOR  13.6.821 


PURCHASE,  SALE  PURCHASE,  SALE 


22.3075 

39.0347 

9.4186 

3-5064 

8JH61 

11,0495 
3. 7833 
3.6717 
2.7458 
4.8500 
17.7385 
23.2934 
20.3817 
4.9606 
13.3239 
16.9127 
90.7118 


22.6228 

40.8860 

9JS132 

3.8033 

8.6017 

1L1906 

34218 

8.7086 

2.7783 

44887 

17.9148 

38.5275 

20.6880 

5.0105 

13.4578 

17.0826 

91.6285 


22X800 

894300 

9.8200 

8.4100 

8.4300 

10.9400 

8.7000 

8.5900 

2.6800 

4.7400 

17.4200 

2212800 

16.0000 


22.9600  . 
40.7400 
9.6300 
'’3.6400 
3.6900 
1L2700 
3.8600 
5.7500 
3X000 
4-3500 
18.0900 
23.9800 
23.6700 


13.1900  134900 

16.9900  17X900 

89.7900  ’  92.5500 


39  ULIENBLUM  ST..  TEL-nVIV 
TEL  629414  ■  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTEKN 
TEL  AVIV. —  The  stock  exchange 
will  be  dosed  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  decision  was  taken  as  a  result  of- 
the  ma«  call-up  of  reservists  to  the 
army,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
many  to  forward  instructions  to 
their  banks  or  brokers.  The 
Jerusalem  Past  learned  this  last  night 
from  Arnold  Sherman,  the  adviser 
to  Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor. 

Ex  change  officials  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  last  night, 
since  they  were  in  closed  meetings 


Commercial  A 

tDB  prf  25300.0 

IDB  r  2182.0 

IDB  B  r  2182.0 

IDB  prf  A  6660.0 

IDB  op  6  — 

IDB  op  7  5426.0 

IDB  Op  9  3350.0 

IDB  Op  10  3250.0 

Union  r  1406.0 

Union  op  3  r  — 

Union  op  4  r  2440.0 

Union  op  8  — 

Union  op  7  2040.0 

Union  acS  r  — 

Discount  r  2707.0 

Discount  A  r  2707.0 

Discount  Op  1  35704 

Discount  A  sc  r  — 

Discount  B  150.0 

Mizrahi  r  923.0 

Migrshl  b  923.0 

Mizrahi  op  2  r  — 

Mizrahi  op  3  '  5940.9 

Mizrahi  op  8  — 

0p  io  1470.0 

Mizrahi  sc  4  r  — 

Mizrahi  sc  5  r  — 

EiHwahi  sc  6  r  C2910.0 

Mizrahi  SC  7  r  C2650.0 

Mizrahi  sc  9  C159.0 

Maritime  0.1  r  -  I960 

Maritime  0.5  r  .1260 

Maritime  op  l  1317 

Hapoalim  prf  b  3800 

yjapoallm  r  '  *808 

-Hapoalim  b  1808 

Hapoalim  dgTf  13100 

pppiMiUm  op  5  r  ■  10830 

'Hapoalim  op  1  r 
Hapimllm  Op  11  '  .  3310 

Hapoalim  op  12  “77 

Hapoalim  sc  Bt 
Hapoalim  sc  8  r  2751 

General  A  *71» 

General  Op  6  fZf* 

General  sc  4  r  3870 

General  sc  5  r 
Leumi  i3a3sl 

Leomi  no  dlv  81 .  “ 

'Leumi  op  4  r  8130 

Leumi  op  12  1795 

Leuxxri  sc  8  r  — 

Leumi  sc  9  r 

Leumi  sc  11  080-5 

OHH  r  1576 

,OHH  b  3650 

Dam*  14  »9 

Dane*  5.0  623 

Danot  op  1  280 

Dmot  op  2  UU 

.  PTSTse  lr  4831 

'FBI  r  _  «**“ 

Mortgage  Bank* 

^Sen  Mtge  r  — 

Gen  Mtge  b  800 

Gen  Mtge  op  117  1640 

Gen  Mtge  pp  329  — 

Gen  Mtge  db  118  — 

Carmel  r  752 

i,Gvw*Lkai:  je'-ri  *■  -M* 
CanfleJ  op  A  •  .  1080 

'CArmelopB,'  702- 

Btnyan  r  320(7 

Dev  St  Mtge  r  902 

Dev  St  Mtge  b  602 

Dev  St  Mtge  op  95  925 

■Miahkanr  1392 

Mishkan  h  1386 

Independence  '  2800 

Tefahot  prf  r  8000 

Tefahot  prf  b  -  '  8020 

Tefahot  r  v  2340 

Tefahot  b  2285 

Tefahot  op  A  1929 

| Tefahot  deb  3  150.5 

Mer&v  r  430 

Msrav  op  3800 

Merav  op  2  — 

[Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r  •  271 

Shilton  b  319 

Shilton  op  B  809 

.Shilton  op  5  329 

Shilton  op  6  231 

-Shilton  sc  1  380 

Shilton  sc  2  480 

Otz.  Lataasiya  r  B6S 

Otz.  Lataasiya  b  9 go 

Agriculture  prf  A  .  3927 
Ind  Dev  prf  r  8650 


Exchange  closing  for  two  days 


till  the  late  hours. 

.  Meanwhile,  the  announcement  of 
tiie  cease-fire  over  the  weekend  was 
apparently  the  signal  that  sparked  a 
splendid  rally  yesterday,  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  sectors  of  trading.  The 
gloom  which  prevailed  for  most  of 
last  week  was  dispelled  as  40  shares 
were  “buyers  only*1  and  105  others 
advanced  by  more  than  5%.  In 
many  cases  the  gains  were  up  to 


Clariaz  Vikmt 

Ctato* 

-Vetane 

a—*. 

price 

ISljfOO 

price 

IS  MW 

s-pba  ft  Bankholdtng' 

Dal  lease  0.1  r 

553 

b.o.1 

+26* 

25308. D 

2.6 

—130.0 

—A 

Clal  Lease  0  J  r 

332 

133.1 

+27 

2182.0 

1.470.5 

+8-0 

+.4 

Dal  Lease  op  A 

554 

b.o.l 

+54 

2182.0 

JL 

+8.0 

+.4 

Clal  Lease  op  B 

247 

56-4 

+6 

6660.0 

Jt 

_ 

— 

Dal  Lease  sc  1 

146.5 

204.0 

+3.5 

5426.0 

17.6 

+U.0 

+JI 

Insurance 

Ary eh  r 

1380 

16+2 

+70 

3350.0 

8.3 

+40J0 

+U 

Ary  eh  op  r  - 

25900 

J! 

+400 

3290.0 

1406.0 

52.0 

201.8 

+50.0 

+10.0 

4*1.8 

+.7 

Ary  eh  sc  1 

Ararat  0.1  r 

920 

1450 

50.6 

+45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ararat  0.S  r 

492 

ML6 

+18 

2440.0 

1.0 

XLC. 

— 

Reinsurance  0.1  r 

1190 

35.1 

+50 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

459 

178.8 

+41 

2040.0 

232.0 

+40  JD 

+2.0 

Hadar  1.0 

2360 

10.8 

n.c. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hadar  5.0 

861 

47,5 

+34 

2707.0 

59.1 

+10.0 

+•4 

Hassneh  r 

1640 

488-9 

+60 

2707.0 

.  29.8 

+10  JO 

+.4 

Hassneh  b 

1820 

10.4 

+101 

3570LO 

17.7 

XLC. 

— 

Hassneh  op 

2990 

28.7 

XLC. 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Phoenix  o.l  r 

rwn 

84.4 

—80 

156.0 

1,019.1 

+2.0 

+3-3 

Phoenix  0.5  r 

1862 

33.9 

—80 

923.0 

4,881.6 

+15>.0  - 

+L7 

Yardenia  O.l  r 

1727 

770 

b.O.1 

70.7 

+82 

+70 

923.0 

157.4 

+15.0 

+1.7 

Yardenia  op  l 

535 

23J 

+34 

— 

'  — 

— 

— 

Sahar  r 

6953 

50.9 

+600 

5940.9 

L0 

+180,0 

+2.8 

Sahar  b 

8043 

L4 

+700 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Securitas  r 

1155 

b.o.l 

+55 

1470.0 

15.0 

+10.0 

+.7 

Securitas  op  2 

1786 

b.o.l 

+116 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zur  r 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zur  b 

dx3370 

9.7 

+70 

C2910.0 

— 

— 

— 

Zur  op  1 

1190 

5.4 

+30 

B2650.0 

xuo 

n-c. 

— 

Zion  Hold.  1.0 

475 

251.9 

+25 

C159.0 

446.1 

+2-3 

+1.6 

Zion  Hold*  5.0 

277 

386^ 

+10 

Commercial  .Services  ft  Utilities 


Delek  r 
Delekb 
Delek  db  2 
Hard 
Hard  op  l 
Cold  Store  o  J.  r 
Cold  Store  1.0  r 
Isr  Electric  r 
Lighterage  0.1 
Lighterage  04  r 
Lighterage  op  2 
Lighterage  db  1 
Mag  or 

Consort.  Hold. 
Consort  op 
.Rapac  0.1  r 
R&pac  0.5" r 
Rapac  op  2 
Supersol  A 
Supersol  B 


xlc.  — 
+75  +3.0 

+951  +10.0 


+1600  +44 

+530  +2 4 
+935  +10 


MAgor  918  360.1  +38  +4.3 

Consort.  Hold.  1438  h.o.3  +88  +5.0 

Consort  pp  1348  b.o.l  +88  +5.3 

Rapac  0Jr  _  7.1  +54  +4J 

Rapac  0.5  r  644  103.2  +59  +10J 

Rapac  op  2  469  484  +59  +14.4 

Supersol  A  '1335  704  +85  +5.8 

Supcrrol  B  .  830  214  +30  +3.8 

Land  Development  Building,  Citrus 


800 

810 

1640 

2.8 

752 

88.0 

j87S 

1030 

702. 

■  2JS 

1207 

38.4 

502 

308JI 

BOS 

215 

925 

_ 

1332 

53.5 

1386 

78.0 

2800 

1018 

3000 

5J. 

8020 

2.5 

2340 

B9^ 

2285 

9.3 

1929 

61^ 

150.5 

698.6 

430 

207.6 

3800 

1.8 

271 

b.o.l 

+13 

819 

b.OJZ 

+15 

809 

b.oJ 

+44 

329 

IloJ- 

+17 

231 

b.o.2 

+18 

380 

b.o.l 

+18 

480 

28.7 

+44 

965 

198JI 

+30 

980 

125.4 

+45 

3927 

21.4 

+357 

3550 

10.1 

+100 

Oren 

Oren  op  1 
Azorim  r 
Asorim  opi  C 
Azorim  op  D 
Azorbn  db  1 
Afirica  1st  04.  r 
Africa  brior 
Africa  op  2 
Ariedan  0.1 
Ariedan  oj 
Ariedan  op  A 
Darad 
Darad  op  3 
XLDCr 
ILDCh 
HJX3  op  A  r 
ILDC  op  B  X~._  ... 
iLDC  op  6 
ELDC  db  4  r 
HLB  Realty  0.1  r 
HLB  Realty  05  r 
Solel  Bon  eh  prf  A 
Modul  Be  ton 
Modul  Beton  op  1  - 
Prop  ft  Bldg  r 
Prop  ft  Bldg  C 
Prop  ft  Bldg  db  5 
Bay  aide  0.1  r 
BayskJe  0.5  r 
Ispro  r 
Ispro  op  3 
Israa  r 
Iaraz  op  1 
Cohen  Dev. 

Cohen  Dev.  op  1 
M.TJ4. 1 
M.TJ1.  6 
M.TJ4.  op  1 
Mehadrin  r 
.ICPr 
Neot  Aviv 
Prl  Or  r  ■ 

Caesarea  04- 
Caesarea  0.5 
Caesarea  op  2 
Caesarea  op  8 
Rassco  prf  r 
Rassco  r 


.-JMWl  ..  7A1 

rdzW-.:  ■•“Vxi; 

612  244L2 

870  2486.8 
62450  7 

1020  7&2 


3432  9.4 

21T5  92A 
480  1,138.2 
1275  164.6 


TelAviv 

SfocFExcRange 

10%.  Turnovers  advanced  sharply, 
to  just  under  I$625m. 

Trading  was  over  by  the  time  the 
Treasury  announced  a  2%  sales  tax 
on  securities  transactions. 
Index-linked  bonds  were  mostlv 


Industrials 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdazi  0.5  r 
UTdaii  op  2  r 
ElUt  3.0  r 
Alliance  r 
Alaska  Sport  1.0 
Alaska  Sport  5.0 
Alaska  Sport  op  1 
El  co  0.1 
Elco  0.25  r 
El  co  0.2S  b 
Elco  bp  B 
Elco  db  1 
Electra  o.l  r 
Electra  0.5  r 

Electra  op  3 
I  Electra  db  2 
Elron  3 

Aigaman  prf  r 
Argaman  prf  h 
Argaman  r 
Argaman  b 
AtaB  1.0 
Ata  C  0.1 

Tadlr  Beton  L0 
Tadlr  Beton  5.0 
Tadlr  Beton  op  1 
Dubek  prf  r 
Dubek  prf  b 
Fertilizers  r  0.1 
Fertilizers  0A 
Cables  r 
Cables  b  - 
Hatehof  1.0 
Hatehof  5.0 
Hatehof  op  2 
Haifa  Chem  r 
Teva  r 
Teva  b 
Teva- op 
Teva  op  2 
Teva  db  3 
Tempo  1.0 
Tempo  5JJ 
Tempo  op  1 
Tempo  op  2 

Tromasbest  1.0 
Tromasbest  5.0 
Tromasbest  op  l 
Yom&r  1.0 
Yomar  5.0 
22on  Cables  1.0 
Zion  Cables  5.0 
2& on  Cables  op  1 
Clal  Ind.  Electr. 
Lodzla  0.1  r 
Lodzla  0.4  r 
Wo  If  man  1.0 
Wolfman  8.0 
Molett  B  r 
Galll  Ind  1.0  • 
Galli  Ind  3.0 
Man  1.0 
Man  5.0 
Dead  Sear' 
AIPMr 
Maquette  04 
Maquette  0.5 
Maquette  op  A 
Assis  " 

Asads  db  1 
Petrochem  r 

Nechnshtan  0.1 
Nechnahtan  OJ 
Nechnshtan  op  1. 
Sano  2 
Sano  5 
Elite  r 
Arad  r 
Folgal  0.1  r 
Fblgat  0.4  r 
Polygon  r 
Pecker  Steel 
Pecker  Steel  op  A 
Kata  1.0 
Kali!  5.0 
Rim  0.1  r 
-Rim  0l4  r 
Schoellerlna 
Scboellerina  op  A 
Shemen  prf  r 
TJLT.  lTO  ' 
TA.T.  5.0 
TA.T.  op  1 
Taya 
Taya  op  1 
Taal  B  r 
Taal  B  ta 
Fmtarom  r 
Taro  Fb&rm. 


unchanged. 

The  Zikit  IS1  share  came  out 
yesterday  at  a  33.7  premium,  while 
the  IS5.0  stock  was  up  by  more  than 
28%.  The  new  Alkoi  IS5.0  stock  (fid 
even  better,  as  it  reached  305.  for  a 
neat  69.4%  premium  over  its  issue 
price. 

Gains  of  one  per  cent  or  better 
were  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
commercial  bank  group.  The  Danot 


155.0  shares  were  leaders,  with  a 
5.2%  advance. 

Yardenia  0.5  and  Zur  (R),  with 
10%  advances,  led  a  sharply  rising 
insurance  group.  Baysidc  0.1  was  up 
10%  and  led  a  surging  land  develop¬ 
ment  and  real  estate  sector. 

Industrials  were  in  tiptop  form. 
Shares  such  as  Urdan.  Cyclone, 
Elbit  and  Elron  all  put  in  smart 
gains.  In  fact  the  gains  were  lacking 
in  discrimination  —  as  shown  by  a 
10%  rise  in  the  shares  of  Fnitarom. 


Cbting  Vufcntt  Ctasge  Clup 
price  t$l,M  h*. 


+23  +5.0 

+23  +5A 

+30  +5.4 

+20  +2A 

+15  +8.7 

+120  .  +3-8 
+70  +1.7 

+220  +4-7 

+35  +5.0 

+30  +94 

+55  +10L9 

+20  +5.0 

+70  +3J 

+50  +3J 

+80  +5.6 


— +19  +J 
4480  +4J 

+89  +44 

+70  +2 J8 
+20  +5.4 

+20  -  +5.7 
+2500  +5.0 

+25  +X5 


+312  +10.0 

+100  +4.8 

+20  +4.3 

+50  +4J. 

+20  +5.4 

+37  +14 

+25  +SJ 
+21  +8.4 

+44  +5.0 

+65  +9.4 

+50  +9.9 

+40  +& 

+200  +7J 

+260  +84 

me.  — 

+51  +5JL 
+25  +6.9 

+20  +3.0 

+25  +31.0 

+700  +4.7 

+200  +1.4 


b4J 

121.4 

128.7 

1.8 

10.0 

b.ol 

55L0 

67.9 

345.0 

b.OA 

b.o.l 

88.8 

106l2 

8.6 

2494 

257.0 

132.1 

b^>4 

21.8 

65A 

b.oJ 

b.oJ 

b.oJ 

.:  ■*?: 

L88I.3 


+67 

+30 

+57 

XLC. 

D.C. 

+119 

+80 
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Bring  Our  Soldiers  Back  Home! 

Hundreds  of  Israeli  soldiers  have  been  killed,  wounded,  crippled. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Arabs  have  been  killed,  wounded,  left  homeless.  Cities 
have  been  destroyed,  despite  the  ceasefire. 

As  long  a9  the  IDF  Is  in  Lebanon,  there  will  be  bloodshed  and  a  war  of 
attrition. 

This  war  was  a  military  victory  —  but  a  political  failure  and  a  moral  disaster. 
Begin.  Sharon  and  EiTan  failed  in  their  attempt  to  build  a  puppet 
government  in  Lebanon,  backed  by  Israeli  bayonets.  They  also  failed  to 
solve  the  Palestinian  problem  by  using  bombs  and  tanks.  Now.  the  Israeli 
government  and  the  PLO  leadership  must  learn  to  stop  shooting  and  start 
talking.  They  must  negotiate,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  recognition  of  the  right 
of  self-determination.  Israel  must  grant  the  Palestinian  people  a  free 
exercise  of  their  right  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  and  the  peace 
forces  in  Israel  must  sever  all  connections  with  Rabin  and  Peres,  who 
supported  the  war.  and  form  a  new.  strong  peace  movement  callable  of 
preventing  the  next  war. 

SHEU 

(Israel  Peace  and  Equality  Movement) 

87  Dlzengoff  St,  Tel  Aviv. 

Tel.  03-290257 

All  who  concur  with  these  views  are  invited  to  contribute  and  help  bear  the 
cost  of  their  publication. 

Public  Meeting  in  Jerusalem 

The  public  is  invited  to  a  meeting  on  the  subject 

“The  Dangerous  Adventure  in  Lebanon,  and  its  Effects." 

Speakers  will  be: 

Major-General  (res.)  Metityehu  Paled,  Col.  (res.)  Meir  Paii. 

The  meeting  wilt  take  place  today.  June  14, 1982  at  8J30  p.m.  at  Beit 

Agron.  Jerusalem. 


BAMERHAV 

The  editorial  staff  of  Bamerhav 

Condemns  the  adventuristic  nnd  P re-doomed  Attempt  of  the  Begin- 
Sharon  Government 

to  extirpate  the  Palestinian  entity  in  Lebanon 

The  agression  in  T^hanon  endangers  the  very  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  threatens  thn  fabric  of  relations  with  Egypt  and  places  the 

Sle  of  Israel  in  the  position  of  eternal  enemy  of  the  Arab  and. 

em  world.  • 

The  Begin-Sharon  government  has  turned  a  murderous  provocation 
by  mrtrwiriftts  expelled  in  disgrace  from  the  ranks  of  tne  PLO  (the 
attack  on  our  ambassador  in  London)  into  a  pretext  for  aggression, 
against  the  entire  Palestinian  people.  The  aim  - —  to  liquidate  the  sole 
agreed  upon  leadership  which  might  negotiate  with  Israel.  The 
government  of  Israel  has  "succeeded  once  again  in  bringing  the  two 
superpowers  into  the  region  as  an  active  factor  m  the  Middle  East 
.conflict. 

The  Begin  government  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  Jewish  end- 
Arab  blood  that  has  been  spilled. 

Maxim  GQan 
Ffrim  Bararn 
Lev  Greenberg 
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NEW  YORK! —  A  long-awailed 
spurt  of  good  news  on  Friday 
propelled  stocks  to  their  best  one- 
day  gain  since  the  13.89-point  rise  of 
March  22.  But  a  later  easing  pulled 
stocks  back  from  their  highs  of  the 
session. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  was  up  11  points,  to  a  little 
under  the  810  level,  after  slipping 
back  from  its  early-after  noon  gain 
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New  order  for  Lebanon 

THE  CEASE-FIRE  in  Lebanon  appears  to  be  holding  well  in  the 
east,  with  the  Syrians,  but  in  the  -west,  with  the  PLO  terrorists,  fierce 
fighting  erupted  again  yesterday.  Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  a  total 
breakdown  does  not  appear  to  be  likely,  in  view  of  increasing 
American  pressure  to  stop  the  fighting  in  the  Beirut  area  as  well. 
Although  an  actual  withdrawal  of  Israel's  forces  of  occupation  is  not 
yet  in  the  offing,  it  is  time  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  terms  of  an 
eventual  pullback. 

Yesterday  the  cabinet  devoted  its  attention  to  the  issue,  and  the 
outline  of  an  Israeli  programme  was  agreed  upon,  reflecting  the 
triumph  of  Israeli  arms  in  last  week's  fighting.  This  was  later  submit¬ 
ted  to  U.S.  envoy  Philip  Habib. 

_  Israel's  minimal  condition,  as  originally  stated,  is  to  remove  the 
direct  threat  to  the  Galilee  settlements.  But  the  larger  purpose  now  is 
to  interdict  all  terrorist  bases  throughout  Lebanon,  regardless  of  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  border.  Israel  would  not  recall  its  troops  home  unless 
it  is  assured1  that  the  PLO's  infrastructure  is  never  rebuilt. 

Moreover,  Israel  would  seek  the  complete  removal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon,  meaning  not  only  the  terrorists  but  the  Syrians 
as  well.  Israel  would  welcome  the  stationing  of  a  multinational  force, 
including  U.S.  troops,  in  Lebanon  to  oversee  the  country's  pacifica¬ 
tion.  It  takes  a  dim  view,  however,  of  a  force  under  the  aegis  of  the 
UN,  which  would  be  open  to  meddling  by  the  Soviets. 

As  a  basis  for  negotiation,  this  does  not  seem  too  maximal  a 
programme.  Plainly  it  would  be  thrashed  out  between  Israel  and  the 
U.S.  in  the  coming  weeks,  starting  with  the  meeting  between  Premier 
Begin  and  President  Reagan  in  Washington  next  week.  American 
sympathy  for  its  general  tenor  may  already  be  assured.  Nevertheless  it 
need  not  be  treated  as  anything  more  than  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

That  Israel  is  entitled  to  peace  on  its  northern  border  requires  no 
demonstration.  For  many  years  Lebanon  was  widely  believed  to  be 
second  in  line  for  the  signing  of  a  formal  peace  with  Israel.  That 
likelihood  was,  however,  considerably  reduced  with  the  removal  of 
the  PLO  from  Jordan  into  Lebanon  in  1970. 

Lebanon  became  a  plaything  of  the  Palestinian  terrorists  —  and 
later  also  into,  a  satrapy  of  Syria,  which  ironically  entered  the  country 
to  rescue  the  minority  Christians  from  the  murderous  coalition  of  the 
PLO  and  the  Moslem  leftists.  For  practical  purposes,  Lebanon  has  as 
a  result  ceased  to  be  a  sovereign,  independent  state.  It  has  become  in 
large  measure  a  mere  springboard  for  Syrian-protected  PLO  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Israel. 

Since  there  is  no  chance  that  Israel  could  play  Syria's  role  in 
Lebanon  in  reverse,  it  is  clear  that  the  resurrection  of  Lebanon's 
sovereignty  is  ultimately  the  prime  condition  of  the  reestablishment 
of  a  secure  peace  on  Israel's  northern  border.  But  this  is  a  pretty  tail 
order.  For  one  thing  it. would  require  a  major  effort  of  national 
reconciliation  among  the  Lebanese  themselves. 

Besides,  it  would  entail  the  dissolution  of  the  several  private  ar¬ 
mies,  including  those  of  Major  Sa'ad  Haddad  in  the  south  and  the 
Phalanges  in  Jhe  north..  . , 

A  sense  of  realism  may  alone  have  induced  the  government  yester¬ 
day  to  slide  over  this  larger  theme  in  its  agenda  for  the  pacification  of 
Lebanon.  Instead,  it  focused  on  the  twin  major  causes  of  Lebanon's 
discontent,  the  Syrians  and  the  PLO. 

The  severe  beating  which  Syria's  vaunted,  largely  Soviet-made 
military  prowess  took  in  the  Bek'a  last  week  should  itself  help 
reduce  the  Damascene  hold  on  Beirut.  But  it  would  take  nothing  less 
than  an  express  bid  by  the  Lebanese  government  to  get  the  Syrians 
out  of  their  strategic  areas  in  Lebanon  —  and  for  the  time  being 
President  Assad  can  dictate  terms  to  President  Sarkis. 

To  the  powers-that-be  —  such  as  they  are  —  in  Beirut,  the  Syrians 
may  still  appear  as  the  guarantors  of  at  least  a  semblance  of  political 
cohesion  for  Lebanon. 

•  The  PLO,  for  its  part,  sustained  a  most  grievous  blow  in  the 
fighting,  from  which  it  would  have,  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
great  trouble  recovering.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  time  to 
finish  it  ofT.  But  the  PLO  derives  much  of  its  strength  from  the 
presence  in  Lebanon  of  a  refugee  community  of  some  400,000 
Palestinians.  Mostly  Moslem,  they  have  helped  tilt  Lebanon’s 
demographic  balance  against  the  Christians.  The  latter  have  long 
wanted  them  out  of  the  country. 

But  where  could  they  go?  Their  resettlement  could  only  be 
arranged  within  the  framework  of  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem.  This  in  turn  would  provide  the  setting  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  suppression  of  the  PLO. 

The  government,  however,  operates  on  the  assumption  that  the 
suppression  of  the  PLO,  in  Lebanon,  will  itself  lead  to  a  solution  of 
the  Palestinian  problem.  It  would  bring  about  an  end  to  terror,  in  the 
Galilee  and  elsewhere  —  not  least  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza, 
where  the  people  would  finally  come  to  their  senses,  and  cooperate 
with  Israel  in  implementing  an  Israel-style  autonomy. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  realistic  expectation. 


STSCR1PTS 


I’VJ  THE  EGYPTIAN  boy- 
king  Tutankhamun  did 
UK  not  die  a  natural  death  but 
was  in  fact  killed  by  a  violent  blow 
bn  his  head,  an  Egyptian 
jurcheologist  has  concluded.  The 
Cairo  newspaper  Al~Gomhouria 
recently  said  this  conclusion  was 
beached  by  archeologist  Ahmed 
/Vbdel  Hamid  Yousscf,  director  of 
the  Egyptian  antiquities  registration 
centre.  Yousscf  "has  discovered  a 
historical  truth"  affirming  that 
^Tutankhamun  was  killed  as  a  result 
of  a  violent  blow  on  the  back  of  his 
head,"  the  newspaper  said.  Without 
Explaining  how  this  conclusion  was 


reached,  the  newspaper  recalled 
that  “anarchy  and  disturbances 
were  prevalent  in  Egypt  during 
Tutankhamun's  reign  as  a  result  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  Egyptian 
empire."  Tutankhamun,  whose  gold 
treasures  made  him  the  most 
famous  of  all  pharaohs,  ruled  Egypt 
between  about  1354  and  1345  BCE 
When  he  died,  he  was  not  yet  20. 
Tutankhamun's  tomb  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  Valley  of  Kings  near 
Luxor  by  Howard  Carter  in  1922. 
Some  of  its  treasures,  which  es¬ 
caped  pillage  for  some  3,000  years, 
have  been  exhibited  in  America, 
Europe  and  Asia. 


To  Members  of  the  Israel  Orthodontics  Society 

The  meeting  scheduled  for  Friday.  June  18.  1982. 
at  the  Ramat  Aviv  Hotel  in  Ramat  Aviv 


Has  Been  Cancelled 

until  further  notice. 


The  next  steps 


Dry  Bones 


ISRAEL  IS  NOW  faced  with  two 
major  problems.  It  mu st  ensure  that 
Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  really 
does  bring  peace  to  its  northern 
border.  And  it  must  deal  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  oa  world  opinion  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  loss  of  civilian  life  and 
property  wrought  by  the  operation 
along  the  Lebanese  coast. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
original  aims  of  the  advance  into 
Lebanon  —  to  assure  that  the  Land 
of  the  Cedar  can  not  again  become  a 
base  for  attack  on  the  Galilee  — 
can  be  implemented  without  ex¬ 
amining  the  political  implications, 
inside  Lebanon,  of  the  Israeli  ac¬ 
tion.  While  it  is  accurate  to  say  that 
Israel  cannot  dictate  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon,  it  is  equally  cor¬ 
rect  to  assert  that  Israel  would  be 
unrealistic  were  it  not,  at  this  stage, 
to  try  to  influence  political  develop¬ 
ments  there. 

Israeli  interests,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Syrians,  must  certainly  be 
taken  into  account  when  future 
developments  in  Lebanon  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

ONE  CAN  EASILY  point 'to  the 
fact  that  the  world  remained  silent 
during  the  past  seven  years  as 
Lebanon  was  torn  apart  by  a  brutal 
civil  war.  But  for  one  reason  or 
another,  different  standards'  are  ex¬ 
pected  of  Israel,  and  the  innate 
human  reaction  of  the  troops  who 
were  interviewed  on  television  must 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  every  Israeli. 

Questions  will  be  asked  in  Israel 
and  abroad,  and  these  questions 
cannot  just  be  brushed  aside. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing  was  to  protect  our  own  troops, 
but  it  can  only  be  justified  if  it  is 
proved  that  it  did  hold  down  Israeli 
casualties.  This  question  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  a  challenge  to  the 
government  and  those  who  explain 
its  policies  abroad; 


By  CHAIM  HERZOG,  MK 


As  negotiations  get  under  way,  it 
would  seem  most  logical  today  to 
encourage  Lebanese  central  and 
local  authorities  to  take  control  of,  ‘ 
and  to  run,  those  areas  of  Lebanon 
which  are  occupied  by  Israeli 
troops,  while  placing  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  all  possible  support  and  aid. 

While  Israel  has  a  duty  under  in¬ 
ternational  law  to  apply  militaiy 
government  in  the  areas  occupied, 
there  should  tic  a  minimum  of  such 
administration.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  military  governors  should  pot 
be  to  establish  an  administration, 

.  but  to  help  to  re-establish  the 
Lebanese  administration  at  all 
levels. 

This  situation  can  bring  a  rapid 
degree  of  normalization  along  the 
Israel- Lebanon  border. 

THUS,  THE  MOST  logical,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  the  easiest,  task  of  the 
Israeli  forces  in  Lebanon  today  ' 
must  be  to  restore  authority  to  all 
'  levels  of  Lebanese  government  and 
official  Lebanese  forces,  while  as¬ 
suring  that  the  PLO  cannot  pursue 
its  disruptive  role  any  more. 

Israeli  negotiators  must-also  take 
care  that  the  conditions  do  not  al¬ 
low  the  PLO  to  resume  its  activities 
in  the  southern  half  of  Lebanon. 
But  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
such  a  purpose  can  be  isolated  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  political  realities  in 
Lebanon.  That  means  that  Israel,  if 
it  wishes  to  ensure  the  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  the  40  km.  area,  must  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  Lebanese 
government. 

This  should  not  be  impossible, 
since  Israeli  troops  do  hold  1,500 
sq.km,  of  Lebanese  territory. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  what 
.  military  force  will  replace  the  Israel' 
Defence  Forces  in  order  to  ensure 
the  demilitarisation  of  the  40  km. 
zone.  There  has  been  much  facile 


talk  about  extending  UNIFIL,  a  UN 
force  which,  as  such,  has  draw¬ 
backs. 

In  fairness,  h  should  be  said  that 
it  performed  a  very  useful  function, 
and  indeed,  the  terrorists  did  not 
fire  at  Israeli  territory  from 
UNIFIL-controlled  territory.  But 
UNIFIL's  mandate  was  limited.  Its 
terms  of  reference  were  sorely 
weakened  already  in  1978  by  the 
UN  Security.  Council,  because  of 
Arab  and  Communist  pressure. 

UNIFIL  EXISTS  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Security  Council,  and  its  man¬ 
date  is  renewed  every  six  months. 
This  is  a  built-in  weakness. 

An  international  force  in 
Lebanon  will  have  to  remain  in  that 
country  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  It  will  have  to  take  over  as 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces  are 
phased  out.  It  will  have  to  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  in  the  creation  of  a 
credible  Lebanese  force  —  a  task 
which  is  bound  to  take  years  —  and 
it  will  have  to  act  as  an  international 
guarantee  of  an  independent 
Lebanese  government. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  the  model 
of  the  multi-national  force  in  Sinai 
is  much  more  valid  in  the  Lebanese 
situation. 

All  this,  however,  on  condition  — 
as  is  the  case  in  Sinai  —  that  the 
principal  component  will  be  an 
American  force,  backed  by  con¬ 
tingents  from  other  friendly 
countries  such  as  France,  which  has 
a  special  relationship  with  Lebanon. 

THE  PL0  has  certainly  been 
weakened.  Its  actual  losses,  and 
above  aU  the  loss  of  its  military  in¬ 
frastructure,  has  put  it  back  several 
years;  its  influence  and  its  effect  in 
Lebanon  have  been  lessened  con¬ 
siderably. 

Many  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
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can  direct  their  wrath  and  feelings 
of  frustration  in  the  direction  of  the 
Arab  governments.  But  once  again 
one  sees  the  tragedy  of  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  Arabs  unravelling  itself.  It  does 
not  dawn  on  them  that  the  PLO  is 
loathed  not  only  in  Israel  but  also  in 
the  Arab  world,  and  this  came  to 
full  "expression  in  Lebanon  last 
week. 

The  Arab  world  may  have  been 
unhappy  with  development  in- 
Lebanon,  but  was  not  unhappy  with 
the  eclipse  of  the  PLO.  A  major  dis¬ 
ruptive  element  in  the  Arab  world 
itself  has  been  weakened.  Once 
again,  the  Palestinians  have  refused 
to  accept  less  than  100  per  cent,- 
they  have  refused  to  entertain  com¬ 
promise,  they  have  put  Israel's 
resolve  to  the  test  and  have  . 
emerged  the  losers,  attempting  as 


always  to  regain  the  position  they 
have  just  lost  through  their  ownTol- 
ty  and  inflexibility. 

This-  new  situation  reduces  the- 
PLO's  influence' in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  The  removal  of  the  deter¬ 
ring  tioud  of  the  PLO  may  allow  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  finally  to  develop 
a  dialogue,  and  to  examine  solu¬ 
tions,  including  that  of  autonomy, 
openly  and  with  less  fear. 

The  political  opportunities  are  all 
too  evident.  One  can  hope  that  the 
political  wisdom  in  Israel,  in  the 
U.S.  and  elsewhere,  will  take  advan-  • 
tage  of  the  opportunities  as  they 
evidence  themselves. 

The  writer  is  a  former  head  of 
Israel’s  military  intelligence  and  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  UN.  He  is  now.  a 
Labour  Party  MIL 


READERS"  LETTERS 


THE  NEGEV  AIR  BASES 


To  the  Editor  tfThe  Jerusalem  Poet 

Sir,  —  It  was  with  sadness  and 
distress  that  I  read  Howard  Nagle's 
letter  of  June  4  about  the  Negev  ar 
bases,  not  only  because  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  but  mainly  because  it  reflects 
a  breakdown  in  relationship  and  an 
atmosphere  sufficiently.. unhealthy 
to'  generate  such  angry  feelings. 

Recent  articles  in  The  Military 
Engineer  by  Corps  of  Engineers  per¬ 
sonnel  bear  witness  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  organization  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  air  bases'  construction, 
which  wfll  surely  be  included  in  text 
books  of  military  engineering  for  a 
long  while  to  come. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Nagle  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  become  upset  and 
angered  by  peripheral  remarks  from 
people  who  either  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  what  was  being  ac¬ 
complished,  or  were  suffering  from 
sour  grapes  because  they  were  not 
sufficiently  involved.  He  would 
have  derived  satisfaction,  had  he 
made  contact  with  the  responsible 
Israeli  suppliers,  who  made  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  to  comply  with 
specifications  in  unfamiliar 
language  and  still  met  stringent 
schedules  which  helped  substantial¬ 
ly  iu  maintaining  the  overall 
timetable.  They  certainly  (fid  not 
belittle  the  quality  control  opera¬ 
tions  and  were  appreciative  of  the 
help  and  incentive  to  improve  their 
efficiency. 

If  Mr.  Nagle  had  commented  that 
organizational  capability  and 
mobilization  capacity  are  lagging  in 
Israel  as  compared  to  the  U.S.,  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 
But  it  is  patently  ridiculous  to  con¬ 
tend  that  standards  are  light  years 
behind. 

Quality  control  was  very  strict,  ir¬ 
respective  of  source  of  supply.  For  a 
project  of  this  nature,  where  coor¬ 
dination  and  speed  of  execution 
were  paramount,  the  rejections 
were  really  fractional  and  invariably 
for  incorrect  measurements  rather 
than  poor  materials  or 
workmanship. 


It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  work  with  (and  not  against)  the 
local  suppliers,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  it  was  never  necessary  to  re¬ 
mind  an  Israeli  manufacturer  that 
his  own  children  or  grandchildren 
could  conceivably  be  doing  their 
military  service  st  Rounoo,  to  order 
to  ensure  the  best  possible 
workmanship. 

At  the  official  handing-over 
ceremony,  only  the  first  speaker 
made  a  brief  statement  in  English. 
The  remainder  confined  their 
remarks  to  Hebrew,  with 
presumably  a  contemporaneous 
translation  for  the  expatriates.  Men¬ 
tion  was  made  that,  “from  a 
strategic  point  of  view,"  the  new 
bases  were  inferior  to  the  okl  ones. 
From  the  bitter  comments  of  my 
American  colleagues  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  it  seemed  that  the  above 
phrase,  in  quotes,  was  omitted  from 
the  translation. 

Whilst  I  too  was  often  involved  in 
specious  arguments  that  the  Israelis 
could  have  done  the  job 
themselves,  I  never  seriously  en¬ 
countered  the  contention  that  the 
quality  could  have  been  better. 

For  my  part,  I  too  was  proud  to 
be  associated  with  this  project  and 
my  relations,  both  with  my 
American  and  Portuguese  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  Israeli  suppliers  on  the  other 
hand,  were  friend  Her  and  more  car- 
dial  than  in  any  of  my  previous  ac¬ 
tivities.  I  am  truly  heartsore  that 
Mr.  Nagle  is  leaving  with  bitter  feel¬ 
ings  after  having  done  such  a 
magnificent  job  of  work. 

REUBEN  JOFFE. 

GvU  Engineer 

Savyon. 

PENFRIENDS 

ROD  SKINNER  (29),  of  13  Augusta 
Road,  Regent’s  Park,  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa,  is  planning 
to  convert  to  the  Jewish  faith  and 
immigrate  to  Israel.  He  would  like 
to -correspond  with  Israelis  in  order 
to  learn  more  about  our  country. 


INFERTILITY 
AND  ADOPTION 

7b  the  Editor  tf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  1  am  writing  in  regard  to 
the  recent  discussion  in  your 
columns  about  infertility  and  adop¬ 
tion.  I  must  disagree  with  Aviva 
Lion  of  the  Adoption  Service  when 
she  states  that  a  couple  is  not  ready 
lor  adoption  if  it  continues  to  pur¬ 
sue  infertility  treatment  while  seek¬ 
ing  to  adopt. 

Perhaps  my  own  experience  (in 
the  UJS.)  can  be  illustrative.  After 
several  years  of  infertility,  my 
spouse  and  I  decided  to  begin  the 
process  of  adoption.  Our  goal  was 
to  have  a  child  and,  after  the 
anguish  of  infertility,  we  had  come 
to  the  realization  that  the  way  in 
which  the  child  joined  the  family 
was  not  nearly  as  important  as  the 
fact  of  his  or  her  presence  in  our 
lives.  For  us,  seeking  to  adopt  while 
continuing  treatment  for  infertility 
was  a  very  positive  step  because  it 
meant  that,  one  way  or  another, 
sooner  or  later,  we  would  become 
parents. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  did  conceive 
a  child  who  last  month  celebrated 
her  first  birthday,  just  two  months 
after  making  aliya.  She  is  everything 
we  had  hoped  for  during  those  pain¬ 
ful  years  of  infertility,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  would  have  felt  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  had  she  come  to  us  by 
way  of  adoption. 

By  the  way,  our  infertility  delayed 
onr  aliya  by  several  years,  or  to  be 
more  precise,  the  adoption  situation 
in  Israel  did.  While  we  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  medical  expertise  in  Israel 
in  the  treatment  of  infertility  com¬ 
pared  favourably  with  that  in  the 
U.S.,  we  knew  that  prospects  for 
adoption  here  were  bleak.  So,  in 
case  adoption  would  prove  our  only 
avenue  to  parenthood,  we  remained 
in  the  UJS.,  where  adoption  alter¬ 
natives  are  more  numerous,  until 
our  fertility  situation  was  resolved. 

ANDREA.  MARCK  and 
YAEL  AVNI 

Carmiel. 


NOW  ON  SALE 


THROWING  ROCKS  IN  HOLLAND 

Uor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  its  windows,  because  they  accused 
l  an  interview  with  Mrs.  the '  U.S.  government  of.  being 
h  (May  -24),  the  former  responsible  for  the  death  of  four 
lb  ass  ad  or  to  the.  members  of  a  Dutch  TV  team  in  EL 
sis  quoted  as  saying  that  Salvador. . 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  In  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Geri  Joseph  (May  -24),  the  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
riding  in  a  bus  that  was  pelted  by 
melon-sized  rocks  when  she  passed 
through  Jerusalem's  Wadi  Joz 
quarter  on  the  - way  to  Mount 
Scopus  was  a  strange  experience. 

Had  Mrs.  Joseph  still  been  in 
Holland,  this  would  not  have  been 
such  a  strange  experience  for  her 
today. 

The  American  Consulate  General 
in  Amsterdam  was  only  reopened 
on  May  26  after  having  been  closed 
for  two  months,  as  demonstrators 
had  pelted  it  with  large  rocks  on 
several  occasions  and  smashed  all 


'  The  Dutch  government  has  now 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  damage  to  the 
U&  Consul atc-Gcueral  ic  Amsterr 
dnm,  which  waafestimated  atabqat 
$30,000.  Moreover,  the  grounds  of 
the  building  are  now  protected  by 
iron  trellis-work.  to  prevent  rocks 
from  smashing  windows  again. 

Though  roclra  are  far  lera  eaty  to 
come  by  m  Holland  than  ul  Israel, 
those  who  really -  want  -to  throw 
them  usually  manage  to  find  them. 

.  HENRIETTE  BOAS 

Badhoevedorp,  Holland. 


NUCLEAR  POWER 


*  Offer  till  July  10 


Bel  Hotel 
NETANYA: 

u 

059-76124 

1  UssishkinSt 
HAIFA: 

W 

053-42433 

53  Homeginlm  St 

04-510148 

'03-784611 

Jerusalem 

Haifa 

* 

V 

02-42041 8 
.02-420407 
04-711943 

Eilat 

059-71482 

Available  at 

Steimatzky’s 


MAYTAG 

Maytag  appliance  service, 
all  over  israeL 
Yadkor  ltd. 

Tel.  747803,  746218, 
783883 

18  Baikal  St.,  Ramat  Gan 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Poet 
.  Sir,  —  In.hu  letter  of  June  2,' 
Nigel  Pollard  states  that  locating  a 
nuclear  reactor  underground,,  as  I 
suggested  to  prevent  dispersal  of 
radioactivity  by  a  bomb  attack,  is 
“completely  uneconomic."  There  is 
no  basis  for  his  statement.  Only  the 
comparatively  small  volume  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  nuclear  core 
itself  need  be  placed  underground. 
In  fact,  this  has  already  boat  done 
for  several  nuclear  power  stations, 
such  as  the  one  at  Shippingport,  Pa. 

Mr.  Pollard  goes  on  to  oppose 
conventional  central  power  stations 
as  well.  Like  all  of  us  he  would  like 
to  see  our  energy  come  from  such 
sources  as  sun,  wind,  and  waves. 
Unfortunately,  despite  vast 
research  expenditures  since  the 
1973  ofi  crisis,  no  practicable  way  of 
utilizing  such  sources  for  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  our  energy  needs 
has  been  found. 


NOW  ON  SALE 
IN  BANTAM 
PAPERBACKS . 

*  THE  BIKES  AS  HISTORY 

—  Werner  Keller 


HOLOCAUST 

—  Helen  Epstein 

*  FREEZE! 

How  you  can.  help  prevent 
...  midear  war 

—  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  Senator 
Mark  6.  Hatfield 

*  YOU  CAN  NEGOTIATE 
ANYTHING 

—  Herb  Cohen 


—  Susanna  Flatauer 


sole  distributor 

f  Steimatzky’s 


Numerous  studies,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
tual  operating  experience, continue 
to  show  that  unclear  fission  is  the 
safest,  cleanest,  cheapest  and  most 
reliable  way  of  generating  power. 
But  these  are  not  the  primary  crai- 
siderations  for  Israel.  Here  the 
alternative  is  to  continue  hauling 
huge  tonnages  of  oil  and  coal  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  with 
obvious  vulnerability  to  interrup¬ 
tion  by  an  enemy.  Israel  urgently 
needs  nuclear  power  for  energy  in¬ 
dependence  and  survival. 

ALVIN  RADKOWSKY. 

Professor  of  Nuclear  Engineering, 


TelAviv. 


Tel  Aviv  University 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED.  . 

TO  AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
on  all  aspects  of  Hying 
and  banking  in  Israel 
Tonight  Monday.  June  14*  IS®", 
at  9.00  p.m. 

-  at  the  Plaza  Hotai 
Jerusalem  ' 

Documentary  fllihTn  English 
Refreshments 
Sponsored  by  ,  , 

Toiir  Va’aleh  W2L0.  Aflyah  imd  Absorpr 
tion  Dept  -.  •-  -h_ 

5  Ben  Yehuda -St  Jerusalem  Tei.  02- 


)>  ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT  DANK 


rent-A^car 

FROM  $8  PER  A 

--All  cars,  hew . 

Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMXR,  Hent-a-Car 
8  Ekar  Ha'atzma’ut,  . 

Netanya.  : . : : 
TeL  053-31831  (day) 
Q53-25783  (flight) 
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